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BELL clanged in the distance, 
and, coming on down the pas- 

sage in a crescendo of clamorous in- 
sistence, aroused an answering buzz 
of -voices and the unsteady clatter 
of feet unaccustomed to the dimen- 
sions of ship accommodation. Just 
outside the promenade deck at the 
door of cabin number eleven a young 
couple took despairing farewell of 
each other. 

“After all, it’s only a month, dar- 
ling !” 

“But if anything happened!” 

“It won’t. Why. should it?” 
. They kissed. A man standing in- 
side the deck cabin immediately be- 
hind them methodically sorted out 
some papers from his wallet by the 
light of the open window and 
grinned sardonically. 
- “Beautiful, isn’t it? . Touching. 
Ever. felt like that, Monkhouse?” 


The questioner, receiving no an- 
swer, glanced back over his shoulder 
with a half-humorous, half-sneering 
lift of the heavy eyebrows. “No, I 
don’t suppose you ever did. Couldn’t 
imagine it of you somehow, my dear 
fellow. But it’s chat which you lack 
to make you quite irresistible—the 
human touch, shall we call it?’ 

The man Monkhouse sneered 
back, and the expression, passing 
over his face like a gust of wind 
over a sullen stretch of water, left 
his features with their normal im- 
passivity. He was ugly, and his 
ugliness was no negative, and inof- 
fensive thing. It thrust itself upon 
the attention by its vigor and _ its 
open, truculent revelation of the man 
himself. He looked like a: fighter 
who knew no laws, who had fought 
often; perhaps always, and had given 


and received blows that had left 
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scars. There. was.gray .mixed with 
the black hair, on, his. temples, and 
the big forehead with the massive 
brows was marked with three fur- 
rows, drawn deep and straight as 
though; by the. hand of an expert 
craftsman. 


gestion of age. It would have been 


difficult. to guess his, years, _ The. 


vigorous carriage of the square, un- 
wieldy. body, the tilt of the ugly 
chin,,the occasional flash of the eyes 
which could:be called no color, since 
they changed with every change of 
thought, spoke of an unsapped, in- 
exhaustible vitality. 
his ugliness—as a death-dealing ma- 
chine becomes more. repellent as. it 
wakes. to action. 

“No, I am not made on those 
lines, apparently,” he said. “So 
much the better for me.. .Hadn’t 
you. better be clearing? . I suppose 
you don’t mean to make the jour- 
ney, too?” 

The other shook his head. 

“Thanks. I can’t give you the 
pleasure. Here are all the papers. 
You had better be careful with 
them. When do you expect to let 
me know?” 

“The House opens on the Fourth. 
Say on the Thirtieth ?”’ 

“That’s first-rate, You don’t 
seem to suffer from doubts or fears 
or any other of our mortal weak- 
nesses.” He looked up again with his 
contemptuous good-humor, tinged 
now with a rather distrustful curi- 
osity. 
know, whether you don’t get nerves 
sometimes—behind the backs of us 
all.. It must be pretty nervy work 
one way or another. If anything 
came. out—” 

Monkhouse made a slight move- 
ment which somehow seemed to ex- 
press amusement, though his face 
remained grave. 

“My dear friend, I have chosen 
to live dangerously, and. for the 


But he yielded.no sug- 


It was. part of. 


“T’ve often wondered, you. 


good reason.that danger is all- that. 
I care.about in. this world.. I pursue. 
it.of my. own free will, and if one 
day. it turns.on me there will be a: 
stiff tussle.and I shall. go down as 
I want,.to.go down. To die as we 
wish is..about the greatest blessing 
life offers us.” 

“Thanks!” His companion smiled 
satirically. “A comforting. philoso- 
phy. Well, I'll be off. Good voy- 
age to you and all the luck. . I'll 
make my adieux now. We don’t 
want these infernal reporters nosing 
round. Our intimacy need not. be 
shouted. from the housetops.” 

“It would not be desirable,” Monk- 
house admitted in his frigid way. - 

He held the door open, but they 
did not shake hands; and though 
they left the cabin together, they 
remained silent and parted at the 
gangway with a curt, scarcely per- 
ceptible nod. It was high time, .An 
impatient steward hustled the visi- 
tor down the gangway and a pallid- 
faced reporter, notebook in hand, 
had barely time to stammer: “Mr. 
Monkhouse, sir, if you’d just give 
us your ideas on the Tariff . busi- 
ness—” before he, too, was jostled 
off the boat: Monkhouse leaned 
over the rail, watching the gesticu- 
lating- journalist with a mirthless 
amusement that, trivial as was the 
cause, seemed both malicious and 
cruel in its deliberation. One per- 
son noticed it. She stood a little 
apart, apparently intent on the busy 
quay. Once or twice, however, she 
had glanced in Monkhouse’s direc- 
tion and seeing the unpleasant twist 
of the lips shivered a little. Neither 
the warm June morning nor the soft 
breeze blowing off the land were re- 
sponsible for that shuddering move- 
ment of her shoulders, and there- 
after she kept her head resolutely 
turned from him, unconscious of the 
fact that she, too, was under obser- 
vation. Two men standing idly in 
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the companion-way passed comments 
on her with the insolent condescen- 
sion of their type. The man Monk- 
house also attracted their attention 
and they compared the two jestingly. 

“Beauty and the beast, eh? I 
wonder who she is. Actress, I 
should imagine. Pretty in her pic- 
ture-posteard way and well-dressed. 
Shade too well-dressed, perhaps. 
Musical comedy. What’s the bet- 
ting ?” 

“Too poor to take risks like that, 
Haig,” the other laughed. “But the 
man, now—I could guess at him.” 

“Don’t trouble. I know. It’s 
Monkhouse—no, not John Monk- 
house, M.P., bless you—his brother, 
Brian — Blackguard Brian. Ugly 
Brian. Ugly brute, isn’t he? And 
hated by everyone, but confoundedly 
clever, and has a beautiful daughter, 
as I know, too. Would have been 
something else besides a very smart 
financier—only—only—” 

“Only what?” 

There was no answer for a mo- 
ment. Brian Monkhouse had turned 
away from the taffrail and was 
coming towards them, and, instinct- 
ively aware that he was the subject 
of their conversation, he turned his 
eyes in their direction, flashing a 
glance, which was curiously discon- 
certing, over their weedy dandyism. 
Then he passed on. The girl by 
the taffrail had also turned and 
watched him till he disappeared. 

The man who had been addressed 
as Haig laughed. 

“Not the sort of person to meet 
on a dark night. As I was saying, 
he’s a might-have-been. A big scan- 
dal—a woman, of course, the mother 
of the girl I spoke of. It all came 
out on the eve of the John Monk- 
house election and nearly did for 
him. Shame, wasn’t it?” 

“Beastly. Brother got in all 
right, though, so there were no 
bones broken.” 


“Only this brute’s—arid the girl's. 
Now he has money enough to buy 
up most of'us; but there are rumors 
—rather shady ones, too. And they 
wouldn’t have him in Parliament, 
not for all his cleverness. He did 
for himself.” 

“And looks as though he wanted 
to make someone pay for it,” the 
other laughed. “Have a brandy?” 

They sauntered off to the bar, 
leaving the way clear for the chat- 
tering, flustered crowd of passengers 
who were still busy settling. them- 
selves down for their five days on 
the Atlantic. The girl at the taffrail 
resumed her steadfast gaze on the 
fading landmarks. The land breeze 
had shifted round to the southeast 
and blew sharply against her face, 
brushing the fair hair into her eyes 
and beating a more vivid color into 
the delicately tinted cheeks. No one’ 
spoke to her, no one seemed to 
know her. Presently, when land 
had faded into the horizon, she 
turned quietly as one who has ac- 
complished a self-imposed task and 
went below deck. 

Gradually the uneasy, restless 
groups of passengers scattered and 
vanished and the great liner settled 
down to her task. The breeze stiff- 
ened, and the quiet. of the harbor 
waters changed to a crestless, sullen 
swell. As night crept out in pursuit 
of the flying traveler, thin, ghost- 
like lines of white flashed through 
the yellow stream of ship’s lights, 
and far forward at lessening inter- 
vals there sounded a dull, menacing 
boom of awakened monsters. 

“A rough night,” someone called 
cheerily along the passage. 

The girl in the single-cabin went 
across to her porthole and looked 
out. Every movement of her slim 
body was balanced, accustomed, re- 
sponsive to every movement of the 
vessel. She might have been in the 
bedroom of an ordinary hotel, look- 
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ing out casually on the storm-swept, 
city: streets. Then, with the same 
careless comfort, she slipped out of 
the sable coat: and began to unpack. 
The contents of the trunk were curi- 
ous, however—two elaborate even- 
ing -dresses, am expensive-looking 
afternoon gown, two hats—visibly 
the possessions of wealth and an ex- 
quisite taste for the beautiful and 
costly—the. rest were little more 
than rags.. It was almost as though 
two personalities had been jumbled 
together by a ridiculously inconse- 


quent.hand. The girl chose out the: 


more ornate evening dress of the 
two, then uncoiling her long fair 
hair began a toilette whose elabor- 
ateness suggested some great. social 
function. Yet an hour later when 
she entered the. dining-saloon of the 
Atlantic it. was. to confront an op- 
pressive desolation; the rising storm 
had, in fact, proved too much for 


the vast majority, and only a hand- 
ful of the two hundred first-class 
passengers had taken their places. 
Amongst these were the man Brian 
Monkhouse and, some seats further 
down the long, empty table, Gilbert 


Haig and his companion. The two 
latter glanced up at the newcomer 
as she entered and a certain vague 
look of puzziement dawned in Haig’s 
openly curious stare. He made an 
irresolute bow, but she appeared not 
to see him, and took her place quietly 
opposite Monkhouse, ignoring him 
as he ignored her. Throughout the 
meal she remained thus coldly un- 
conscious of her human surround- 
ings. Neither the dull, menacing 
boom of the seas as they flung them- 
selves on the great liner in their 
flight before the wind nor the ves- 
sel’s shuddering rise from beneath 
their blows seemed to arouse her 
even to.a recognition of their signifi- 
cance,. She sat undisturbed, eating 
with the deliberate-relish of a gour- 
met,.and between the courses her 
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eyes passed unconcernedly... round 
the . gaudily. ornate saloon, resting. 
for ‘an instant on every outstanding 
detail, but seeing no one. But from 
the moment of her entry she had 
become the center of a curiously: 
antagonistic curiosity: She was in- 
congruously beautiful, somewhat in- 
solently indifferent.in her isolation. 
Only men were ‘present, and they 
had not troubled to change into 
evening clothes, relying on their 
nautical superiority to assure them 
a go-as-you-please freedom from 
convention.. And she sat amongst 
them as a.challenging comment, her 
loveliness surrounding her with a 
wall of white-hot light’ which at 
once attracted and repelled. Even 
Monkhouse, moodily engrossed:: in 
his food, was constrained to glance 
up at her, and as he did so some- 
thing passed over his features, a 
fleeting look of recollected trouble 
which passed instantly. He did not 
look at her again. But Haig, with 
his eyes on her face, leaned towards 
his companion, and spoke openly of 
her. 

“Of course, now I remember— 
couldn’t place her for the moment. 
It’s Ray East—from the Broadway. 
I was at a supper party with her 
and a whole flight of other birds of 
the same feather. She got a gold 
bracelet off me. Pretty, isn’t she, 
but couldn’t act for nuts, and as 
chilly as an iceberg. I suppose 
they’ve sacked her. A pretty face 
isn’t everything, you know.” 

It is better than nothing on a five 
days’ sea journey, however, and half 
an hour later Haig sought for it in 
the drawing-room and afterwards 
in all the most sheltered portions of 
the ship. He found Ray East 
where he least expected to find her, 
near the stern of the vessel, her 
fragile dress protected by the sable 
coat, but her head bare to the flying 
wind. . Haig came: up to her and 
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spoke to her, but the call of the 
coming storm drowned his voice and 
he touched her on the arm. She 
turned and looked at him. The dim 
light of a ship’s lantern was on his 
face, but her expression was blank, 
showing no sign of recognition. 

“You don’t remember me,” he 
said, leaning forward so as to make 
himself audible; “but I remember 
you. You’re Ray East.” 

“Yes, I am Miss East,” she re- 
turned gravely. 

He laughed. 

“Oh, come, that’s rather stiff, 
isn’t it? I’m Gilbert Haig. We 
had supper together at the Marti- 
nique last fall and—” 

“I have forgotten,” she  inter- 
rupted with a cold significance. 

“Don’t be a little idiot.” He came 
closer, clinging to the taffrail as the 
ship lurched heavily. “You always 
were stiff, dear girl, but it’s really 
rather too much of a thing, cutting 
an old pal. Why, I used to send 
you flowers, loads of them, and jolly 
pleased you were to get them. It 
encouraged the management.” 

She drew away from him. 

“I do remember you,” she said 
with a stifled gasp as the wind flung 
past her in a spasm of renewed fury, 
“and you were always insolent, Mr. 
Haig.” 

“Thanks.” He was getting angry. 
Having made very sure of this much 
entertainment over a boring period 
of inactivity, the rebuff, taken to- 
gether with the tempest, pricked his 
good-humored self-satisfaction to a 
petulant resentment. “And you 
were always rude, Miss East. Only 
in those days you were more care- 
ful.” 

“As you insinuated—there was 
the management to be considered,” 
she returned. 

“You bore with the flowers, then, 
for the management’s sake?” 

She nodded, and he made a last 


effort to appear composed. “I sup- 
pose you accepted that bracelet you 


are wearing for the same reason?” 

“I won it in a wager,” she re- 
torted. “You know that as well as 
I do.” 

She turned her head to look at 
him, and what she saw written on 
his pale, dissipated face seemed to’ 
decide her. She leaned back against 
the taffrail and unfastened the gold 
bracelet with steady fingers. For 


an instant she held the yellow, shin- 
ing chain at arm’s length over the 
boiling water beneath them and let 
It passed like a tiny flash: 


it fall. 
of light. 

“I think that ends the subject,” 
she said. 

“By God—” He lost his temper 
suddenly and completely, and caught 
her roughly by the wrist. She 
wrenched herself free, and the roll- 
ing of the ship separated them. Be- 
fore Haig could recover his balance 
a shadow had fallen between them 
and instinctively both turned. The 
light was too uncertain for the re- 
cognition of the intruder’s features, 
but the great shoulders cut in sil- 
houette against the dim halo of a 
lantern were unmistakable. He said 
nothing, though he stood so close 
that his outstretched hand could 
have reached Haig’s shoulder, and 
apparently he was gazing past the 
man and woman before him with a 
sightless indifference. Yet he re- 
mained standing there with a cool 
determination that was also brutal 
and mannerless and wholly effective. 
Haig stared at him in helpless fury, 
then shrugged his shoulders. 

“A friend of yours, Miss East? 
I intrude?” Receiving no answer 
he lifted his hat with an exaggerated 
courtesy. “As you say—that closes | 
the subject.” And swinging on his 
heel he fought his way back to the 
shelter of the companion-way. 

Brian Monkhouse remained sight- - 
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less-and indifferent. 
turned her. back on him,;: her- face 
to the, biting wind, -her eyes intent 
on. the .storm-lashed darkness, and 
suddenly- her resolution seemed to 
get the better of his.. He took a 
step. forward so that he confronted 


her, sheltering her. from the hurri-' 


cane. 
“Ought I to apologize?”: he asked 
curtly. “I have been trying to make 
up ‘my mind. Some women—like 
that sort of thing.” 
She looked up at him. The fitful 
light was on his face, throwing black 
shadows into the eyes and into the 


furrows which took on the jagged,: 


ugly look of scars. Her own face 
was set with something more than 
r. 

“If that is your opinion of women, 
I.can understand your hesitation,” 
she said. “I only wonder that you 
interfered.” 

!\“T dislike that type of man,” he 
returned imperturbably. “It amused 
me to annoy him.” 

“In that case, since I- played no 
part in your consideration, I owe 
you no thanks, and you owe me no 
apologies.” 

Still he stood there looking dawn. 
at her, and she loosened her grip of 
the taffrail and turned with a move- 
ment of repugnance and impatience. 
The next moment a giant wave ris- 
ing up out of the darkness boomed 
against the vessel’s side and flung 
along sheet of flying spray into her 
face. She recoiled and Monkhouse 
caught her and held her. The attack 
had been so sudden and violent that 
both were in danger of losing their 
footholds, and it was only as the 
vessel steadied from the shock that 
Ray East freed herself from her 
companion’s grip. She was panting, 
and the hand which brushed the wet: 
hair from her face trembled. 

.“T don’t contegns, he said 
grimly. 


Ray. East. had. 


“You don’t need to,”. she returned 
breathlessly. “It’s rather an irony 
of fate—but.I do thank you.” 

He. looked at her with a puzzled 
frown, then held out his arm. 

-“T am -going to see you below 
deck,” he announced. “It’s getting. 
too rough for either:of us and. I am 
not going to leave you here, Miss: 
East.” 

“Do you know my name, then?” 

“As you know mine.” 

A faint smile relieved the hard 
line of her lips. 

“How do you know I know?” 

“By the way you shrink from my 
assistance—that-is the attitude of 
all decent people who either know: 
me or of me. Blackguard Brian— 
I am called by most of my. friends.” 

She laid her hand on _shis 
arm. . 
“We had better go,” she said. “l: 
am not above: receiving help from: 
anyone.” “ 

He made no answer. He guided. 
her securely over the slippery decks 
to the companion-way, and once out 
of reach of the storm he released. 
her and drew away from her with 
an elaborate significance. 

“You don’t need. to bow to me to- 
morrow on this account,” he said: 
sneeringly. “I make no. charge.” :; 

“Do you wish me to bow?” she 
asked. Her eyes shone at him from 
under the fine brows. There was 
something in her expression, in the» 
wild disarray of her fair hair that: 
made her seem the very spirit of 
the tempest they had fled from. He 
met her gaze as though it were a 
challenge. 

“T have not spoken like this to-a 
woman like you for twenty years,” 
he said. “Yes—I do wish it.” 

“T only ask of you to remember - 
your wish,” she returned more 
lightly. 

“Oh, I shall remember—if. that is 
any compensation to you. for the 











sacrifice. Good night, Miss East.” 

“Good night.” : 

She appeared, however, not to 
have seen the hand he held out to- 
ward her. She ran down the com- 
panion-stairs and he stood looking 
after her, his ugly face once more 
shadowed by a puzzled, painful re- 
collection, 


II 


RIAN MONKHOUSE went 
back to his cabin on the prome- 
nade deck, closed and locked the 
door and, sitting down by the table 
under the electric lamp, began a sys- 
tematic reassortment of the papers 
which had been handed to him at 
New York. He worked hard, ignor- 
ing both the hour and the roar of 
the dying storm, and by two o’clock 
he flung the last bundle back into 
his despatch case with a sigh of 
grim satisfaction. A passenger list 
on his table attracted his attention 
and he picked it up and ran casually 
over the list. At “Miss R. East” he 
paused with the same frowning 
thoughtfulness with which he had 
considered the name’s owner, and 
then, as though moved by a sudden 
impulse, he snatched at a small pock- 
etbook lying amongst his . papers 
and opened it. For a minute he sat 
very still, the frown giving place to 
a smile of painful amusement. Then 
the little leather case was flung back 
to its place and Monkhouse, stretch- 
ing himself, wearily rose to his feet. 
It was at that moment that the 
boom and howl which swept round 
the ship like the voices of frustrated 
furies gave place to a new sound. 
It seemed to Monkhouse that he 
heard it long before the staggering 
shock flung him back violently 
against the table—but both sound 
and blow must have fallen simul- 
taneously. Grinding, groaning from 
stem to stern, as though each plank 
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and rivet in her voiced a common 
agony, the Atlantic recoiled upon 
herself, with a savage lashing of her 
propellers, flung forward again and 
then, slowly, painfully, slipped. into 
the trough of the waves, rolling 
helplessly. The lights went out. 
Up to that moment a deadly quiet 
had followed on the hidden catastro- 
phe, but with the passing into com- 
plete darkness a long wail of awful 
terror arose from every corner of 
the ship. It died down; and then 
came a rushing of feet—desperate, 
panic-stricken feet—the shouting of 
orders, the-hoarse breathing of men 
as they groped their way along the 
passages congested with a flying, 
struggling mass of humanity. Be- 
yond groping for a handful of his 
papers, Monkhouse made no attempt 
to find his belongings. Possibly he 
was seaman enough to recognize the 
curious, lifeless roll of the stricken 
ship. The lock of his door had 
jammed, and, without waiting to 
struggle with it, he drew back a few 
steps and flung the full weight of 
his great shoulders against the wood- 
work, bursting it outwards. The 
next instant he was being swept 
along with the invisible stream. 
The darkness was such that it 
seemed to him that he had lost his 
sight and was battling his way 
through a ghostly world of hands 
which clung to him, bodies which 
fell across his path, and human 
faces wet with terror. He felt them 
all though he could see nothing. 
One moment a man’s hot cheek 
would be against his cheek—there 
would be a groan and a curse and 
the cheek would be against his knee 
—a scream of despair and it sank to 
the bottom of a torrent which knew 
no mercy. In this inferno of invis- 
ible substance Monkhouse kept his 
feet by virtue of his brute strength. 
Others went under, but he never 
stumbled. When the stream en- 
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dangered him he held back; so long 
as he was sure of his foothold he 
allowed it to carry him forward— 
over everything. The position of his 
cabin made his passage to the open 
air of itself easy, but on the verge 
of his escape he was caught in a 
maelstrom of humanity surging from 
the lower decks. There the strug- 
gle became hideous—the more so be- 
cause it was now almost noiseless. 
Men and women kept their strength 
to beat each other down, and those 
who fell went under with little more 
than a stifled gasp. And still Monk- 
house kept on, freeing himself with 
merciless deliberation from _ the 
hands that held him, his eyes strain- 
ing for the first glimpse of light and 
—by an irony of chance, it was at 
the moment when he felt the wind 
blow against his face that he was 
brought to a sudden standstill. 
Something warm had fallen against 
his knees—a hand stretched itself 
out of the blackness and clung to 
him. He seized it to shake it off 
and instead held it. Not for a sec- 
ond had he lost consciousness of his 
own danger. But the hand was 
pathetically small and fragile—its 
sheer weakness as it yielded to his 
rough pressure arrested him. He 
calculated what he risked and bent 
down. ' 
“For pity’s sake, help me—I have 
so much to live for!” 

“Put your arms round my neck 
then— * 

It was done in an instant. He 
could not tell whether’ it were a 
woman or a child that he held, for 
his burden was frail and insignifi- 
cant—the voice had been little more 
than a whisper. Yet it cost him an 
additional effort to fend off the 
ruthless force behind him, and even 
when he reached the deck there was 
still no relief. A  ship’s lantern 


twinkling somewhere overhead 
seemed to thicken the mantle of 
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darkness which hid the writhing, 
desperate crowd as it tossed back- 
wards and forwards in frenzied 
search of safety. The shouted com- 
mands from the bridge, culminating 
in a revolver shot, were lost in the 
tumult. and the ominousness of the 
greater terror. Had the gloom lifted 
only for a moment, men and women 
might have gripped their courage 
and met the inevitable unflinchingly ; 
but the invisible death bearing down 
on them from they knew not where 
left them with nothing but an in- 
stinct to follow. Monkhouse alone 
made no effort to join in the deadly, 
purposeless rushes. He drew back 
against the deckhouse, and found 
himself, as he had hoped, in a clear 
space. It was there that a steady 
hand touched him on the arm. 

“On the port side—aft. They’re 
lowering a boat. Go round quietly. 
We can’t hope to save many’or give 
the women first show. The dyfia- 
mos have gone wrong and we can't 
last an hour. You’d better take a 
chance with the boat. Thank God 
the storm’s dying.” 

Monkhouse recognized the quiet 
tones of authority, although the 
speaker was hidden from him. 

“Where’s the damage?” he asked. 

“Bulkhead. Struck a derelict: 
Pray Heaven the steerage doesn’t 
get loose. We're trying to keep 
them quiet, but the poor devils know 
they’re done for and—” 

The voice broke off and Monk- 
house heard running steps along the 
deck which had already begun to 
slope perilously. He bent his head 
so that a soft, warm, woman’s 
breath touched his face. 

“You heard“what he said,” he 
whispered. “I shall try and get 
round. But we must go quietly. If 
anyone found us it would be all up 
with them and us. Sheer waste of 
life—” 

“Let me walk then,” the voice an- 
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swered. “I can walk now—they 
trampled me down—” 

“I know. But you’d better let me 
carry you. I know the ropes.” 

“T am too heavy—” 

He smiled grimly to himself but 
vouchsafed no answer. He had 
already begun to grope his way 
astern and he had not boasted of his 
abilities. With a sureness that was 
half instinct, half knowledge, he 
threaded his way through the hurry- 
ing, struggling packs of men and 
women, seeming to swerve round 
with them, in reality steadily keep- 
ing to his course. The woman he 
carried felt herself placed gently on 
her feet, though a powerful hand 
still supported her. By now the 
angle of the deck had become terri- 
fying, and the swish of the water 
sounded almost immediately beneath 
her. Through the shrouding ob- 
scurity she could hear a voice, muf- 
fled with fear, harsh and unrecog- 
nizable with suppressed passion. 

“T tell you—there’s no room. An- 
other may swamp the lot of us.” 

The man beside her answered 
coolly : 

“You’ve room for a woman even 
if you give her your place, my good 
friend.” 

“None of that tosh. It’s each man 
for himself. Damn you— stand 
clear, will you?” 

She heard the creak of straining 
pulleys—a scuffle and then a savage 
oath. 

“You infernal coward—there are 
only five of you—if you don’t take 
this woman I'll call down the whole 
crowd on to you.” 

“If you do—” The voice snapped 
like a broken string. Far forward 
a new tumult had broken loose—a 
medley of shouts scarcely human in 
their frenzy. Revolver shots fol- 
lowed each other in quick succes- 
sion and for an instant predomi- 
nated, 
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“The steerage,” Monkhouse re- 
marked casually. “They must have 
forced their way through. They’ll 
be on you in an instant. How long 
do you need to get clear?” 

“Three minutes.” 

“If I run back I might distract 
them. I believe I can do it. Take 
this woman with you. It’s a bar- 

“Shove her in, then.” 

Monkhouse turned quickly. 

“You must risk it,” he said. 
“There’s no hope here—” 

“T shall not buy my safety at such 
a price,” she retorted fiercely. 

“There’s no time for such quix- 
otic nonsense. You're risking all 
our lives—” He broke off and ad- 
ded roughly, satirically: “Afford 
me this last and only satisfaction of 
a misspent life.” 

He felt her small hands cling to 
him. 

“T don’t know who you are— 
but it couldn’t have been mis- 
spent—I shall think of you every 
night of my life and thank you and 
pray for you—take this in mem- 
ory—” 

Something small and hard was 
thrust into his hand. He laughed 
under his breath and pushed her 
from him into the arms of her un- 
willing rescuers. Then he turned 
and ran forward. There was now 
no time to lose. On her port side 
the decks of the Atlantic were al- 
ready awash, and she had the curi- 
ous, sluggish roll of a water-logged 
ship on the point of foundering. 
Monkhouse stumbled in the direc- 
tion of the despairing shouts and 
came to a standstill, blinded by the 
flood of white light which poured 
over the scene of the disaster. He 
understood instantly. Some heroic 
soul, sticking to his job in the in- 
ferno below decks, had brought the 
dynamos into working order—but 
too late. The ironic illumination re- 
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vealed only the nearness of the end. 
The Atlantic, wallowing in the 
trough of the waves, seemed to have 
broken up already into a shapeless, 
bodyless thing of funnels and twist- 
ed iron. Walls of green, phosphor- 
escent water, gleaming in the light, 
rolled up on either hand and rolled 
back again as though patiently await- 
ing the instant when they should 
close over forever. The scene held 
even the mad crowd of steerage in 
abeyance. Those who could keep 
their footing shrank back against 
the deckhouse—others were spilled 
overboard. But one thing they saw 
at last—the half-filled boats on the 
port side, and the instant’s paralysis 
passed. The leaders led the rush, 
and it was a leader whom Monk- 
house flung back so that he rolled 
down the full length of the deck and 
vanished like a pebble thrown into 
a bottomless lake. 

“Keep back!’ Monkhouse thun- 
dered at them. “Don’t you see it’s 
too late?” 

A choking, savage growl answered 
him. 

“It’s not too late for them—curse 
you |” 

“It’s too late for them if yon, 
swamp them—what’s the good of it? 
Let them get away—they can’t save 
you—you can save them. Isn’t that 
worth while?” 

They stared at him—the foreign- 
ers amongst them gesticulating with 
a despairing frenzy—but he guarded 
the narrow passage that was safe 
from the wash of the water, and one 
man he had already sent to his fate. 
For the moment he held them in 
a_half-hypnotic, half-superstitious 
thrall, and each moment doubled his 
chance. 

“It’s money!” someone shouted 
hoarsely. “They’re rich—the boats 
are for them—they’d have let us 
drown like rats in a trap. Swamp 
them, boys—the swine—” 
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Monkhouse held his ground dog- 
gedly. 

“Swamp them, then, by all means, 
you blackguards!” he _ sneered. 
“You’re not English—you’re a half- 
breed lot—you can’t even play the 
game—swamp them—it’s all you’re 
good for—you’ve no honor to lose 
—why don’t you go ahead?” 

But now they wavered. Pleading 
had failed. His curses, his biting 
contempt, held them shamed. The 
foremost shrank back, his bloodshot 
eyes flickering in the light. 

“You talk—you bloomin’ swell. 
You'll save your skin right enough.” 

“That’s a lie. I am going to 
Kingdom Come in five minutes. But 
I’m going in good company—not 
with you scum. Let me pass.” 

“Where are you going?” 

“To the bridge.” 

Yet he hesitated. The Atlantic 
shivered under their feet like some 
mortally wounded monster in its 
death-throes. The two men glanced 
at each other. Monkhouse was still 
counting the minutes. 

“Yer could ’ave got away, guv’ner, 
Wot’cher do it for?” 

“Oh, for someone or other,” 
Monkhouse answered carelessly. 
The three minutes were passed. He 
fancied in the deepening stillness 
that he could hear the rhythmic 
splash of oars. The cockney laid his 
hand on Monkhouse’s arm. 

“It’s too late, guv’ner. You'd best 
stay where you are. You don’t need 
to mind abart us. We ain’t goin’ 
to swamp no one, are we, mates?” 

There was no answer. The light 
flickered — went out— burned up 
again—and in that last blaze Monk- 
house saw a white wall of faces that 
were all eyes—wide, staring eyes 
fixed beneath them on what was 
coming — and beyond that on an 
unspeakable revelation. No one 
screamed. The panic was dead. As 
the Atlantic heeled over a2 woman 























called ‘out: shrilly, but ‘the cry: was 


instantly choked by the roar ‘of. 


bursting. boilers. . Then it: was fin- 
ished.: Sea and sky and what was 
to them as earth melted together in 
one monstrous chaos, and Monk- 
house loosened his hold of the rail 
and slipped down through. an_ icy 
darkness into a region of fantastic 
dancing lights and dull, thunderous 
sound. There was no bottom in the 


world whither he was being drawn _ 


by a merciless hand, but suddenly 
the lights went out and the sounds 
faded, and there was a great still- 
ness. How long it lasted he did not 
know; but suddenly the hand relaxed 
its grip and the silence passed into 
another change. He believed he was 
in hell; and through the agony which 
burned him he could -hear sounds 
again—sounds like the near splash- 
ing of oars and the murmur of 
voices. “Presently the splash grew 
nearer, the voices clearer. Floating 
on in the grip of a vast, indetermi- 
nate half-consciousness, he listened 
to the voices till the murmur broke 
up into words. 

“Row back! I insist on it. You 
can’t let him drown like that. Mr. 
Haig, do as I ask!” : 

A laugh, and then a man speak- 
ing. 

“Don’t be a little fool. He’s 
dead.” 

“IT don’t believe it. The boat’s 
light was on his face and it wasn’t 
the face of a dead man.” 

“T am not going to risk the boat 
on ‘hat chance!” ~ 

‘Risk! And the boat’s half 
empty. You cowardly hound! You 
would have let me drown and now 
this man—” 

-“No great loss.  Blackguard 
Brian—” 

There was a silence. He knew 

that something had happened: The 


rowing had ceased. He felt no ex- 


citement—no * desire—only a - dull 
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curiosity. The woman’s' voice — 


again. 
“Tf you do not ‘row’ baie Mr. 


Haig; I: will’ see: to it ‘that you 
are hounded ‘out of. all decent so~ 


ciety. I ‘warn the other men’ in 
this boat not to inicrimitate them- 
selves— 

“Take: care! It wouldn’t ‘break 
anyone’s- heart if we ‘were one 


less. [It’s each man for himself 


and—” 

“And each woman for herself. 
Stand back! I'am going to count 
five. If by that time you do not 
begin to row back I shall shoot— 


and I can shoot straight, Mr. 


Haig!” 


Silence—then the rhythmic splash’ 


was resumed. A hand stretched 
itself out of the black sky and seized 
him, dragged him, as it seemed, out 
of ‘his peace into a chill, bleak ‘re- 
ality. For the first time he realized 
that he had-been drowning. He fell, 
crouching against the gunwale, and 
his dulled eyes drawn towards the 
boat’s solitary light looked ‘into a 


woman’s face. Then he made a 


sound that was a laugh. 

“You wouldn’t have done it if you 
hed known—” he whispered. 

“T did know—Blackguard Brian.” 


He fell forward then, his face 


buried on her knees. 
The five men resumed their row- 
ing. They kept the boat before the 


run of the still threatening waves 


but. no more. ~ Almost they . had 


ceased to try to control their fate.’ 


The woman sat very still in the prow 
of the boat. An icy, merciless wind, 


which heralded the morning blew’ 


across from the east, chilling the 


night’s anguish and the - feverish’ 
need of life to a dull apathy. The’ 


woman looked down at the uhcon- 
scious man whose head still rested 


against her knee, and frowning,” 
drew her sable coat about his npr 


ders. 
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III 


HE clock struck one. Immediate- 

ly in the quiet studio there was 
a faint rustle of movement which 
increased gradually to a noisy bustle 
as one by one the students began to 
take their departure. Only one 
worker remained, absorbed and ap- 
parently indifferent to the passage 
of time. She was young and very 
pretty. The north light fell softly 
on her red-brown hair, and touched 
the transparent complexion with an 
ethereal brightness. Her eyes, fixed 
intently on the charcoal drawing be- 
fore her, were deep gray and heavily 
shadowed with black lashes. Her 
fellow-students of both sexes glanced 
at her with an ungrudging admira- 
tion, but they did not speak to her 
and gradually the room cleared. 
One young man lingered, however. 
He had discarded his overall and 
now stood in the doorway looking 
back at her, and, as though she felt 
his gaze, a delicate flush crept into 
her cheeks and she looked up smil- 
ingly. 

“I didn’t know you were there,” 
she said. 

“I waited,” he answered and 
flushed also in a confused, boyish 
way that did not detract from his 
essential manliness. “I thought 
perhaps I might see you part of the 
way home, Miss Monkhouse.” 

“Are you afraid I shall be run 
over?” she asked maliciously, but 
began to put away her materials in 
good-humored acquiescence. ° 

“T wanted to be with you,” he re- 
torted very simply. 

“Disarmed!” she declared, and 
laughed, though with a touch of 
sadness that seemed _ causeless. 
“Help me with the easel and 
you shall come to the very door- 
step.” 

He obeyed eagerly, and ten min- 
utes later they passed together out 
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of the studio buildings into the quiet 
square. They were both rather si- 
lent, as people are whose intimacy 
debars trite conventionalities and 
permits a quiet companionship, but 
presently he looked down at her with 
a faintly troubled curiosity written 
on his fine brows. 

“Do you know—I thought you’d 
be awfully happy to-day,” he began 
abruptly. “You've been so quiet 
and brave about it, but the strain of 
uncertainty must have been awful. 
I’ve wanted to congratulate you all 
the morning.” 

“Congratulate?” she echoed, and 
half stopped, and then went on 
again more quickly than before. 
“Yes, of course, I heard yesterday. 
They were picked up by a tramp 
steamer and were a long time get- 
ting to port. My—father comes 
home to-day.” 

“I am so glad for you.” 

“Thank you, Geoff.” 

It was his turn to stop, and he 
stopped completely, forcing her to 
turn and look at him. 

“You’ve never called me Geoff 
before.” 

“Haven't I? I always think of 
you as Geoff.” 

“And I always think of you as 
Margaret.” 

They looked each other full in 
the eyes with the open-hearted sim- 
plicity of youth that knows no mean 
subterfuges and reservations. 

“Then we'll say what we think, 
shall we?” 

“Thank you, Margaret.” 

They lingered a minute longer 
and then walked on more slowly. 
The very carriage of Geoffrey Arch- 
dale’s shoulders bespoke the thought 
that possessed him, but there was 
still something at once anxious and 
listless in his companion’s mood that 
presently penetrated his momentary 
egotistical happiness. 

“Margaret,” he said gently, “aren’t 




















you. happy? Aren’t you. glad that. 


we care for each other?’ 


“I’ve been glad a long time, dear.””. 


“But you aren’t happy. Surely 
your father’s safety—” he broke off 


and then went on hesitatingly,. as. 


though. conscious of treading on 
painful ground. “You do care for 
him, don’t you? . Forgive me—per- 
haps I haven’t the right—even now 
—but. I’ve often wondered—you 
never speak of him to me—and now 
—I don’t understand—I don’t know 
what. you feel—” 

“T don’t feel anything,” she inter- 
rupted. “Or perhaps—fear and 
wonder. I’ve never seen my father, 
Geoff.” 

“Margaret!” 

“Tt’s true.” She walked on rap- 
idly, her step and voice betraying an 
increasing excitement. “I’ve never 
told anyone—though I’ve wanted to 
tell you—often, often. But it 
seemed so incredible, so amazing. 
I’ve never seen him. Till a year ago 
I was always at school—in England 
and then abroad. Then I came home 
—and we live in the same house—in 
different wings—and we've never 


. set eyes.on each other. It’s his wish 


—his orders. It’s as though he 
hated me. Sometimes I’ve crept up 
to the corridor which leads to his 
rooms and listened to his footsteps 
—but that’s all—all I’ve ever heard.” 

“And. your mother?” Archdale 
asked dully. 

“She died—years ago. No one 
talks to me about her. I’ve never 
seen a picture—” 

“Margaret—my poor darling!” 

He spoke now passionately—as he 
felt; and she accepted the impulsive 


tenderness without question, as 


though it had been the habit of 
years. ’ 

“Geoff, I. don’t know whether I 
need pity or not.,.I’ve had every- 
thing I want, but wherever I’ve been 
the mystery of it all has haunted me. 
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—lI couldn’t answer. I know noth- 


ing. even now—but I had to :telP 


you.” Suddenly she slipped. her arm 


through ; his. and; he felt,.. with.:a. 


tremor of. mingled ' pride; and: pain, 
how she. clung to him; “Sometimes 


I’m., frightened... There’s been no- 


one to turn to—not a friend—not.a 
relation. I’ve the feeling of danger, 


of being afraid of I don’t know what. 


—as though some disaster hung over 
me. J haven’t dared think—” .-. 
“You don’t need. to think now,” 
he said proudly. “You've got ta 
leave things to me. I’m going to. 
bear some of your burdens, I shall 
see your father.” ; . ; 
“You, Geoff?” She stopped. this 
time and there was something final 
and significant in the way she turned 
to him.  “Geoff—I’ve brought. you 
home. on purpose. You’ve. never 
seen my home before, have you? 


I’ve always kept you away from it.. 


I live here.” 

He looked up at the. great. house. 
which loomed up in somber stateli- 
ness beside them, and every trace of. 
color had left his cheeks when his 
eyes fell to meet hers. She caught 
his hand in a sudden agony of pity. 


“Oh, my dear, I didn’t tmean: to: 


hurt you. I felt you didn’t know—. 
and I couldn’t tell you—” 


effort. 

“No, I didn’t realize—’’ he said 
hoarsely. “Perhaps I didn’t want 
to. I thought you were like the rest 
of us—like me—poor and _ strug- 
gling. I might have known—you 
could only be a fairy princess from 
a fairy castle—” 

“From a dungeon,” she interrupt-. 
ed passionately. hy 

He shook his head, smiling faintl 
with lips that were not wholly under 
control. 

“You say that, dear+you can’t 


alter facts... You know what I am,,. 


13° 


Girls at school asked me questions 


He steadied himself with a big 
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I’ve never made any secret -of it. My. 


people are shop-keeping folk—quite 
honest and decent, but not even cul- 
tured—God knows where I got my 
love of line and color from. But 
that wasn’t a barrier then. I knew 
it meant years of work and waiting, 
but we were both young. I didn’t 
know, Margaret. Monkhouse was 
just a name. When I saw it in the 
papers this morning it conveyed 
nothing to me—Brian Monkhouse— 
he was just your father. The paper 
said nothing of all this—this house.” 

“Don’t, Geoff—please—for pity’s 
sake—” She stopped and then went 
on quietly and with a passion of 
sincerity that lifted her from her 
girlishness to the heights of a wom- 
an’s dignity. “I meant to deceive 
you. You were the only friend I 
ever cared for. I could not lose 
you. I knew how you would feel 
and I considered it all—from every 
point of view. And I hid the bar- 
rier from you because it was an arti- 
ficial one. I told myself that if ever 
the time came when it should threat- 
en our happiness I would break it 
down—as I break it now.” 

He tried to free himself from her 
hands. The everyday world about 
them was forgotten. A look of age 
and suffering had crept into his face. 

“You can’t—it isn’t possible— 
you're such a child—you don’t un- 
derstand—” 

“I understand myself,” she re- 
torted impetuously. “I’ve been in 
prison and now I’m going to be free. 
I choose you before everything and 
it’s like choosing happiness in pref- 
erence to loneliness and sorrow. 
Won’t you wait for me, Geoffrey? 
Won’t you think of me as a poor 
girl for whom you must build a 
home and win fame? Do you 
care for your pride more than for 
me ?” 

They looked into each other’s 
eyes, plumbing the suddenly revealed 
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depths of feeling that had lain hid- 
den so long beneath the give-and- 
take of their comradeship. Then, 
oblivious to passers-by, to the inso- 
lently staring windows of the great 
house, he lifted her hand and kissed 
it. 

“T shan’t care for any other wom- 
an,” he stammered. “And I’d work 
and wait for you all my life—even 
if I could never win you.” 

Then, without a word, without 
even lifting his shabby hat, he turned 
on his heel and strode away from 
her. For, after all, he was very 
young. 

And she stood there and watched 
him till his tall, slender figure van- 
ished, and even after that she wait- 
ed, fighting for breath to face her 
world without a tremor. 

“If only someone would come 
now,” she said under her breath, 
“someone who cared for my mother 
—or just anyone whom I belonged 
to — someone who — who would 
help—” 

And it was then, for the first time, 
that her thoughts turned to her 
father. 


IV 


HE footman threw open the li- 

brary doors and with an impas- 
sive countenance followed his master 
into the room. It was an apartment 
which a Medici prince might have 
envied—the walls lined with pre- 
cious volumes and every piece of 
furniture a treasure of art which of 
itself would have been a glory to any 
household. 

Brian Monkhouse glanced about 
him with a satisfaction that was 
akin to a keen physical relief, and 
sat down at the massive writing- 
table beneath the shaded electric 
lamp. The footman arranged his 
letters in front of him, once losing 
his impassivity enough to throw a 

















quick scrutiny at the ugly, resolute 
face under the light. 


“You’ve had a rough time, sir,” 


he said, with an unprofessional im- 
pulsiveness. “You look bad.” 


Monkhouse started, and glanced 


up with a cynical smile. 

“Yes, it’s been touch and go. But 
don’t bother to pretend you're wor- 
ried, my. good fellow. You could 
have got a better place any day— 
and one vastly more respectable.” 

The man held his ground, though 
his face showed no expression. 

“I’ve been with you for fifteen 
years, and I was in the family be- 
fore that, sir.” 

“Well, I’m no great credit to you, 
am I? What am I in the kitchen— 
Blackguard Brian, eh?” 

“Not whilst I’m there, sir.” 

“No?” Monkhouse broke into a 
short laugh. 
champjon somewhere, anyhow. My 
best thanks. There, you’re a first- 
rate fellow, Andrews, but don’t get 
sentimental over me. I’m not accus- 
tomed to. it. How. have things 
been?” , 

“As usual, sir.” 

“Miss Margaret—?” 

“As usual, sir—only—” He hesi- 
tated and then added hurriedly: 
“You ought to see her, sir, a pic- 
ture. There isn’t such another in 
all England. Red-gold hair, sir, and 
gray eyes—” 

He stopped. The hand lying on 
the table had clenched itself into an 
ugly, ominous-looking fist. 

“That will do, Andrews. You can 
go. In ten minutes a lady is calling 
on me—a Miss East. Show her in 
here. .At seven I am expecting a 


Mr. Haig. At half past you can 
order round the car. 
late. That is all.” 
“Very good, sir.” 
The man retired quietly, and as 
the door closed Monkhouse threw 
back his square head as though try-. 


I shall be out 


“It’s good to have a. 
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ing -to. throw ..off some. paralyzing’ 
burden. _ Then. he. sat.forward with . 
his face buried in his hands; He.did. 
not.moye again, and.his frozen. quiet : 


. made him seem part.of the room’s. 


massive serenity, but. as, ten. minutes). 
later, the door was thrown.open, his. 
hands dropped. swiftly from his. face - 
and he appeared to be reading. 

“Miss East, sir.” 

Monkhouse rose to his feet as.the 
door closed. He saw her standing. . 
on the threshold; a poorly-clad fig- . 
ure that, in spite of its poverty, re- 
tained an unequaled grace and power 
of bearing. In the half-lights. its 
outline seemed shadowy —gray . 
against. gray—but the white. face: 
stood out with a curious clarity. 

“Won’t you. sit down, Miss East?” 

She came forward at once and ac- 
cepted the carved oak chair to which . 
he motioned her. Their eyes met. 
over the table. 

“Your man seemed to expect me,” 
she said. 
“T expected you,” he returned, in. 
the same brief tones. 

“Were you so sure that I should-. 
accept your invitation ?”’. 

He shifted his position, his hands 
clasped tightly in front of him. 

“T thought you would come.” 

“And your offer—do you expect. 
me to accept that, too?” 

“Will you not?” She made no 
answer, and he went on deliberately : 
“This is scarcely the language that a 
man employs towards the woman 
who saved his. life—as you saved 
mine. But I fancy profuse thanks 
would be out of place. You did not 
exactly save me for my sake, did. 
you og ; 
He looked up at her, and her gaze - 
never flinched. da 

“How. could it have been? I know 
nothing of you, Mr.: Monkhouse.” 

“Come. You know something. You 
know what people call me.and think 


_of me. I’m a pariah on the. outskirts. 
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of decent society—a_ millionaire 
whose ill-gotten gains so stink to 
Heaven that even politicians won’t 
touch him and his brother -cuts him 
in the street—a man who: has at 
least one woman’s broken life’on. his 
record—” 

“Don’t!” The cry broke from her 
involuntarily as though she had un- 
expectedly been hurt, and he made a 
rough gesture of apology. 

“I’m sorry. I ought, perhaps, not 
to mention these ugly facts to you. 


But you are not a child and I wished: 


to assure you that I did not misun- 
derstand your action. You were not 
inspired by the belief that in saving 
me you were benefiting humanity, 


ard yet you undoubtedly risked your. 


life.” 

“T can explain that much,” she 
interrupted quickly. “Sometimes the 
motives that impel us are hidden 
from ourselves, but this I do under- 


stand. My own life had been saved 
that night. But for one man’s hero- 
ism and self-sacrifice I should have 
been trampled underfoot in the panic 
—and afterward he bought my place 
in the boat at the. cost of his own 


safety. I do not know whether he 
escaped or went down with the ship, 
but the chances are I shall never be 
able to thank him and—” She hesi- 
tated, her brows contracted with 
pain, and he nodded grayely, his 
head supported on his hand, his eyes 
gazing sightlessly on the papers in 
front of him. 

“Yes? And then—?” 

“When I saw you in the water I 
felt that it was my only chance to 
pay: my debt—to do as I had_ been 
done by. You didn’t count.” 

“Or rather, my personality added 
to the value of your sacrifice,” he 
suggested grimly. He got up, and 
began to pace restlessly about the 
room, his hands behind his back, -his 
chin buried on his chest. “But that 
doesn’t change my position, Miss 





East. When I heard from the nurse 
at the hospital. that you had lest 
éverything yoti possessed, I made 
up my mind what was to be done. 
I asked’ you ‘to come here, to take 
charge of my household, to be a 
companion to my—daughter. There 
is nothing generous in my proposal, 
which ‘is for our mutual advantage 
—I shall have done my duty in two 
directions—and you will have at- 
tained at least a means to an end.” 

“T-don’t understand you,” she in- 
terrupted, quickly. 

“Surely—a home here, ample 
means and opportunities to follow up 
whatever other ambitions you may 
have.” He had come to a standstill 
by ‘the great open fireplace so. that 
she could no longer see him without - 
turning her head. 

“The one objection—myself—need 
not weigh with you. You will be 
with my daughter—and I have not 
seen my daughter for fifteen years.” 
He waited a moment. “Does that 
surprise you?” he asked. 

“A little—perhaps.” 

“Ah, I see you are not well in- 
formed. I am sorry. It will have 
to be explained; but, in- the mean- 
time, do you accept my proposal?” 

She did not answer for a moment. 
She turned to look at- him and be- 
came suddenly aware that whilst he 
stood in the shadow he was study- 
ing her face with the burning in- 
tensity of a man who is tracing every 
feature in the effort to engrave it on 
his memory. She sprang to her feet. 

“Mr. Monkhouse—” 

It was a full minute before her 
exclamation of: protest seemed to 
reach his consciousness. Then his 
brows relaxed and something like a 
smile passed over his ugly features. 

“Forgive me. I had almost for- 
gotten, it is so many years since a 
woman sat and talked to me and—” 


-he broke off with a shrug of the 


shoulders. “Anyhow, it is for the 
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first, and last time.-- Let-us-get back 
to business. Do you consent?” .. 

» The vivid coler, had died-out of 

her, face. She no longer met. his 
eyes. . 
“Mr.. Pai Soviet I ainda: you 
once not to forget that you wished 
to. know me, and now I ask you 
to remember another thing. If I 
come on your terms I want you to 
xemember that I warned you. I am 
not your friend. As much as one 
. can dislike a man whom one does not 
know: personally I dislike you. Do 
you .still want me in. your howse- 
_ hold?” 

v “Yes,” he answered directly, 7 
am. not afraid. . I have long since 
' ceased.to be. afraid. of .anything—” 

His voice died into a silence and 
to the woman watching him. it seemed 
as though his hoast had conjured-up 
a terrible -refutation which for. the 
moment. bereft: him .of all ,self-con- 
trol. Instinctively his hand . had 
flown out in search of support and 
finding none dropped heavily to his 
side. The mask .of grim. power and 
ruthlessness. had fallen, and behind 
it was. a revelation .of such. physical 
suffering that involuntarily Ray East 
turned, following the direction of 
his eyes. and saw—what he saw—a 
girl standing in the open. doorway. 
The newcomer’s glance met hers for 
an instant in a flash of interrogation 
and then reverted to the-man. | It 
was she who spoke first, and in: the 
intense quiet her voice sounded low 
and tremulous. with fear. 

“Father—I want to speak to you 
—may I?” 

Brian Monkhouse came _ back 
slowly into the circle of light... He 
had regained his. physical. self-mas- 
tery, but his manner was -one ‘of 
sternly repressed agitation and, not 
looking at the intruder, he turned 
to Ray East with.a halting appeal 
that in him was curious and disturb- 


ing: . 


- “Miss. East—I' have ‘told: -you 
enough to make you understand that 
for a moment or two—I want to’ be 
alone—with my daughter. If you 
would go into the next room and 
wait—it will not be for long.” 

She assented, but her eyes were 
fixed on the girl and even at the 
door she turned and looked back 
with the hardness gone out of her 
face. Monkhouse held the curtains 
aside for her to pass. - 

- “You will know how things stand 
now,’ ’ he said. 

The curtains fell behind her. He 
came back again and stood by the 
table opposite the trembling girl, who 
watched him in tense agitation. But 
stilt he avoided looking at her. He 
took up a ruler and played idly with 
it in his great hands. —.. ; 

“What do you want?” he asked 

at last. 
If he had looked at her he Would 
have seen that she was fighting for 
words. Her hands clasped-and un- 
clasped themselves -and all that ‘she 
had thought and prayed during the 
long hours of. indecision trembled 
on her lips, and spoke in the neta 
ate young eyes. 

“T don’t know,” she said at last. 
“But you’re my father, aren’t ‘you ?” 

.. “Yes. ” 

“Then it seemed right that I 
should come to you. I knew you 
didn’t want it—I can see. how ter- 
rible it has been to you—and I don’t 
understand—” 

“Why couldn’t you have accepted 
the fact?” 

“I have done so for years. But 
now I’m grown up—and it’s -differ- 
ent—” She hesitated, and then 
added haltingly: “I’m so alone.” 

“Alone—?” he echoed heavily. 

“There’s no one who carés—no 
one in this house. There are serv- 
ants—and friends who wonder and | 
say things I don’t understand—and 
I couldn’t bear it any-longer.. When 
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I heard that you had been in danger 
I realized how foolish it all was and 
that it couldn’t go on. After all, we 
belong to each other,—we ought to 
help each other—” 

“Good God—!” He stopped short, 
turning into a laugh a sound that 
had been more like a groan of angry 
pain. “Hasn’t it occurred to you 
that if we could have helped each 
other I ‘shouldn’t have kept you away 
from me as I have done?” 

“I ktiow—I’ve said I don’t under- 
stand. But I thought that there 
must be some explanation and that 
if T-only ‘saw you, you would tell 
me—” 

‘“Well—?” 

“You won’t even look at me!” 
she ‘exclaimed passionately. “Can’t 
you bear to—what is it?’ Do you 
hate me?” 7 

He lifted his eyes to her face, his 
own features contracted with an in- 
expressible pain and 
Thén for an instant they softened. 

' “Yes—you are very beautiful,” 
he said inconsequently. 

“But you haven’t answered. Do 
you hate me?” As he was still silent, 
she stretched out an uncertain hand 
and laid it on his arm: “Father—I 
don’t see why you should. I’ve never 
done anything to hurt you.. You’ve 
never even seen me—” 

“You remind me of someone,” he 
broke in hoarsely. 

“Someone—you hated?” 

“No—no—” 

“Or who wronged you?” 

He turned on her with a gesture 
of restrained violence. 

“No—no, I tell you, child—for 
God’s sake leave me alone. Can’t 
you see that I’m at-the end of my 
tether? I’ve been very ill. You 
are driving me—” 

“Orsomeone whom you wronged ?” 
she persisted relentlessly. 

ad Cee »? 

“My mother—” 


impatience. 


They stood rigidly still, staring at 
each other.’ ‘Until then she had been 
groping blindly through a maze of 
torturing speculation, guided by a 
subconscious memory of a hundred 
trivial incidents—a hint dropped 
there—a word here—a _ curious 
glance, an exchange of significant 
gestures—and now she had stumbled 
upon the truth. She saw it in his 
face—in his clenched hands, and the 
conviction struck her dumb and mo- 
tionless. She could only stare at: him 
till he raised his hands as though in 
defence of a physical attack. 

“You would have done better to 
have kept away,” he said. “You 
have brought -about something that 
I have tried to prevent—for both our 
sakes. But you have had your will 
in spite of me.” 

“Will you tell me the truth?” she 
asked, scarcely above her breath. “I 
am = enough | hada . must 


“Very well: I wronged your 
mother. And she hated me so much 
—she would not even bear my name. 
That is all.” 

“And I—?’ 

He made no answer. He walked 
across: to the mantelpiece and stood 
there with his back turned: to her. 
He seemed to be waiting, but she did 
not speak, and when at length he 
glanced around he saw that she had 
dropped down by the table and lay 
there with: her face buried in her 
arms, Instantly he came back to 
her side and bent over her. But he 
did not touch her. 

“Don’t!” he said quietly. “Please 
don’t—you mustn’t think of it or of 
me or of anything again. Forget— 
and take what life offers you. It’s 
the‘only way. As for me—you will 
understand. I can’t be anything to 
you.’ ‘You remind me of what [. 
warit to forget. I am a man wracked. 
by remorse—a bad fellow with a con-" 
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science—as God makes men some- 
times.” He went to the door and 
pulled back the curtains, 

“Miss East—please! I dare say 
you have heard—you could not have 
very well done otherwise, and I 
wished you to hear, though I did 
not wish you to be present. You 
know something about the circum- 
stances— will you befriend my 
daughter ?” 

She came back into the room, and 
instantly her eyes sought the huddled 
figure by the table. Then they 
turned to Brian Monkhouse with 
tears of bitterness and scorn in their 
depths. 

“TI did hear,” she said. “I knew 
that you meant me to. And if your 
daughter will accept my friendship 
I will be to her something at least 
of what she has lost. I promise 
you.” 

He drew a deep breath. 

“Thank you. That is what I 
wished. Now go—please—both of 
you—anywhere—to the ends of the 
earth—only leave me alone—I have 
borne enough—” 

The deepening note of uncontrol- 
lable exasperation died suddenly out 
of his voice. He drew himself to- 
gether, facing the door which An- 
drews had thrown open, and before 
he could speak Gilbert Haig had en- 
tered and stood midway between 
them, looking from his host to the 
two women with a smile of ambigu- 
ous questioning on his pale face. 


V. 


HE silence lasted a full minute 
before Monkhouse made a brief 
gesture of introduction. 
» “Mr. Haig—Miss East, my daugh- 
ter,” he said tonelessly. 
The visitor bowed whilst his eyes, 
faintly amused, passed from Ray 
East to the girl beside her. There 


they rested during another appreci- 
able pause. 

“T think we have all met before,” 
he said, suavely. “Miss East and I 
were fellow-passengers on the Af- 
lantic and afterwards in a leaky tub 
they called a lifeboat. You remem- 
ber, Mr. Monkhouse? Your daugh- 
ter and I met twice at an Art Ball. 
But no doubt I have been forgotten.” 

Margaret Monkhouse made no 
answer. Beyond an intense pallor 
anda certain tensity of expression 
she betrayed nothing of the recent 
crisis. Only Ray East knew how 
close she stood to complete collapse, 
and with a swift decisiveness she 
came over and slipped her hand 
through the girl’s arm. 

“We'll leave them to their business 
talk, Margaret. You're tired. Au 
revoir, Mr. Haig. I hope to have 
opportunity to thank you for your 
brave assistance on that memorable 
occasion.” 

He held the door open for them, 
meeting her open mockery with a 
veiled insolence. 

“T am not accustomed to thanks 
from you, Miss East. You never 
used to spoil me in that respect.” 

She ignored the retort. The two 
women went out together, Margaret 
Monkhouse holding to her strange 
new companion as though to an old 
and trusted friend. Haig closed the 
door softly after them and came back 
to the center of the room. He did 
not meet Monkhouse’s antagonistic 
stare, but drawing out a gold cigar- 
ette-case made a delicate selection. 

“*Pon my word, Monkhouse,” he 
laughed, “you don’t lose much time. 
I never knew our mutual lady friend 
knew your daughter. Since when, 
eh?” 

“Since to-day. I owe Miss East 
my life; she is temporarily stranded, 
and she is going to make her home 
here as my daughter’s companion. 
Does that satisfy you?” 
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“A dozen apologies. I ought not 
to have asked, of course. I am 
scarcely an acquaintance. On the 
other hand, Miss East and I are old 
friends—she was ‘considerably less 
stiff at one time, I can assure you— 
and—” - 

Something instinctive warned him. 
He looked up from the lazy con- 
templation of his cigarette end. 
“You don’t need to glare at me like 
that, my good friend. I can assure 
you, also, that I meant nothing de- 
rogatery. I merely wished to con- 
gratulate you.” 

“On what?” came the dangerously 
composed question. 

“Why,:on having found such a 
beautiful companion for your daugh- 
ter—and on having such a charming 
daughter.” 

Monkhouse shrugged his immense 
shoulders. 

“T prefer that you leave Miss East 
and my daughter out of the conver- 
sation,” :he said, tersely. “I presume 
that you -did not come here to talk 
about them.” 

“Not exactly. May I sit down?” 

Monkhouse made a brief gesture 
of assent:and took the chair opposite 
his. guest, leaning forward with his 
square chin supported in the palm 
of his hand, his curiously brilliant 
eyes fixed intently on. the other’s 
face. 

“What do you want with me?” he 
demanded. 

Gilbert Haig crossed one leg over 
the other and smiled faintly, though 
without shifting his gaze from his 
cigarette. 

“You are rather surprised that I 
should have asked for this inter- 
view,” he began, “and I don’t won- 
der. We scarcely knew each other 
before the wreck, and that latter in- 
cident did not make our relationship 
more cordial, I am afraid. The ‘each 
man for himself’ maxim did not seem 


to appeal.to you.” 


“We'll leave that and get to busi- 
ness,” Monkhouse ‘interrupted’ bru-’ 
tally. “What do you want with me?” 

“Tn the first instance, I don’t want 
anything. What I may suggest later 
on is another matter. Just for the 
present, it will be sufficient to inform 
you that I know where you get your 
millions from, Mr. “Monkhouse.” 

“Go on.’ 

“I went to America to find out. 
You know my position. My father 
is the brain that runs the Great East 
Dock Syndicate, and consequently 
it flicked me on the raw when I 
found that every contract the Syndi-— 
cate laid before the Government was’ 
undercut by a fraction. I tell you 
it puzzled me a bit. I-used to spend 
nights thinking about it and then by” 
the merest chance I hit on a clue.” 

“Well? 2? 

Gilbert Haig shifted his position. 

“Let me. see, when was it your 
brother, John ‘Monkhouse, rose to: 
the Cabinet?” ‘ 

“Why do you ask me? ‘You know 
well enough. 

“T daresay I do, because it is since 
then that everything we’ve touched 
has gone wrong and every firm that 
has had you on its secret commission 
list has done business—brilliant busi- 
ness. And it is since then that you 
have become—well, all this.” He’: 
made a careless circular gesture with 
his gloved hand, and then for the 
first time he met Monkhouse’s eyes. 
“You ‘see, I am not going to beat 
about the bush with you, Mr. Monk- 
house. I tell you frankly what I sus- 
pect.” 

“Won’t you explain more clearly ?” 

The man’s ‘icy quiet seemed to af- 
fect Haig’s nerves; but though he 
wavered an instant, he recovered and 
went on with a business-like and dis- 
passionate preciseness. 

“In the first place; I suspect that 
the lucky speculation which is the’ 


- outward and visible source -of? your 




















wealth has in reality nothing to do 
with it. In the second, I suspect a 
connection between your rise and 
our persistent bad luck. In other 
words—” 

“You accuse me of selling Gov- 
ernment secrets given me by my 
brother.” 

An uneasy flush crept into the 
younger man’s cheeks. 

“I accuse you of nothing, Mr. 
Monkhouse.” 

The other man laughed shortly 
and contemptuously. 

“I’m much-too brutal for you, am 
I not, Mr. Haig? That comes of 
being a pariah. I have lost the sub- 
tlety and hypocrisy of the true gen- 
tleman. I suppose you have over- 
looked the well-known fact that my 
honorable brother cuts me in the 
streets and that I have not spoken 
to him since—” 

“Since Margaret Ashton drowned 
herself and left another Margaret 
to your—” 

“Take care!’ Then the knotted 
hands on the table slowly unclinched 
themselves. “Accept my apologies. 
A pariah has no right to sensitive 
feelings, but of late the dead seem 
to have had a restless turn. I find 
them everywhere. But that’s no 
reason to browbeat you. You're not 
here to do anything dishonorable. I 
am the black sheep. Pray take ad- 
vantage of your position. Continue.” 

Haig’s palely marked eyebrows 
met with a moment’s earnest consid- 
eration. 

“I confess that my investigations 
are not complete,” he said slowly. 
“The suspicions are as yet no more 
than suspicions. I have no proof that 
you and John Monkhouse, M. P., 
have ever spoken to each other since 
the time you passed from the social 
horizon. I may add that I had no 


desire to hold any definite proof un- 
til I saw you.” 
“Indeed. And why not?” 
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“It might have embarrassed me. 
Proof would have compelled me as 
an honest business man and loyal 
citizen to have taken public action. 
As it is, I am still at liberty to ap- 
proach you privately.” 

Both men sat silent, eyeing each 
other with the watchfulness of an- 
tagonists, Haig alert for the attack, 
Monkhouse grimly on the defensive. 
The latter giving no opening, Haig 
at length added, though more cau- 
tiously: “I repeat that I have no 
proof of what I say, but I believe 
that proof is obtainable. Whether I 
get it or not depends on you.” 

“Won’t you come to your offer?” 
Monkhouse asked. “For you have 
one, of course. I am too dangerous 
a man for you to allow to run loose 
if you have any means of holding 

Haig nodded appreciatively. 

“Exactly. You're dangerous. 
Now there’s this affair of the new 
docks. Our contracts are made out 
and will soon be in the hands of the 
Government, but they’ll be cut by a 
certain American Syndicate with 
whose representative you were in 
close touch during your health tour 
in America. That’s what I went 
over to find out. Now comes my 
proposal.” 

“T do not break my business prom- 
ises,” Monkhouse interjected with a 
cold smile. “That stands for my 
code of honor.” 

“So I believed. You won’t break 
your treaty with the Americans, and 
we can’t afford to lose another job 
—unless there are compensations— 
such as partnership—for me.” 

Monkhouse laughed. 

“I see—you’re playing a lone 
game, Mr. Haig.” 

“Iam. The firm’s done badly for 
a long time, and I doubt whether 
even if we got the job we should be 
able to pull ourselves out. Well, I 
don’t mean to be left high and dry 
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if I can help it. It’s the ‘each man 
for himself’:theory applied to busi- 
ness.” 

“Yes, I see. There is only one 
objection to your proposal, Mr. Haig. 
I can have no partner.” He rose 
suddenly to his feet, his face dark 
with pent-up passion... “Mr... Haig, 
I. may be an unmitigated scoundrel 
in your eyes and in the eyes of the 
world, but that is nothing to me. 
I’ve’ done with the world. I have 
made..a reckoning with myself and 
that’s all that matters. In that reck- 
oning I have discovered mitigating 
circumstances—circumstances which 
you. could not produce in extenua- 
tion. Life -hasn’t played the deuce 
with you—as it has with me. If you 
were to join.me in my damnable 
career you would be a thorough- 
paced blackguard—without ex- 
cuse—” 

“And you, Mr. Monkhouse?” 

‘ “God! I tell you I have made my 

reckoning. _I believe that a judge 
not. of this world would say ‘not 
guilty.’ But you” 

Gilbert Haig drew himself up lan- 
guidly. set 

“I did not .ask for a business part- 
nership,” he observed. “I have no 
desire to share your secret—or, to 
be frank, your risks. But as your 
son-in-law, your heir—” 

“Vou ad 

Haig nodded, untroubled by the 
flaring eyes which measured him. 

“T was afraid it would shock you. 
As I mentioned before, I have met 
your daughter twice. I fell in love 
with her at first sight, but I am not 
the man to let myself go, and as long 
as I saw in you nothing but.an enemy 
and an obstacle, I held back. There 
was also my social position’ which 
from every point of view would have 
suffered. On the way back from 
America, however, it did occur to 
me that business and happiness 


might be combined. : I do Jove your | 


daughter, ‘and’ for her sake-I would 
accept any social disadvantage—” 

“And my money,” Monkhouse 
interjected. 

“You’ve put the matter in a nut- 
shell,” Haig’ assented. He was now 
perfectly at ease and watched Monk- 
house as he paced restlessly across 
the room with the dispassionate in- 
terest: of a hunter’ whose victim is 
already in the trap. “As to your 
daughter, I am not overconceifed, 
but I do not think she’ will refuse 
me.” “ 

Monkhouse strode back, eying the 
frail, dandified figure with a brutal! 
contempt. 
+ “What have you to offer her?” 

“A name for one thing.” He 
waited a minute, pressing at his 
cigarette on the tray with fastidious 
care. “And then dn unassailable 
position—two valuables with’ which- 
you have not been able to provide 
her, my dear Monkhouse. By the 
way, I suppose she is aware of her 
—eh—circumstances.” 

“Yes—now.” 

“In that case, I am sure she will’ 
appreciate what little I have to 
offer.” 

Monkhouse was silent. His eyes 
had lost their fire and now dropped 
to the'ground in moody, bitter con- 
templation. Haig waited. Possibly 
he knew that the man was impervious’ 
to every argument but reason and 
that the reason had been given. 
There was now nothing to be done 
but to wait. Presently Monkhouse 
looked up again. His features were 
now calm, though their ugliness had 
been intensified by the ravages of 
conflict. 

“T don’t like you, Haig,” he said 
deliberately. “You are not the kind 
of man to make a woman happy. 
Your love—I wouldn’t give a curse 
for it. But there’s another side to 
the question—as you know. I’ve 
made my money—I may say that I 
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made it for her—though other worse 
motives may have been at work in 
me—God only knows—and I didn’t 
care what tools I used to make it. 
At any rate, what I have is hers— 
it’s my only form of atonement. But 
I can’t give her name or position. 
That’s gone forever. And you—well 
—what other chance is she likely to 
have—what chance of anything bet- 
ter than you—fortune-hunters all of 
them and no decent fellow in the 
running? And if worse disgrace 
came on me—why, not even that left 
her—” He stopped. The bitter self- 
communing was at an end, bringing 
him to a grim conclusion. “Very 
well, then—I consent,” he said at 
last. 

Gilbert Haig got up briskly and 
took his Homburg from the table. 

“Thanks,” he said. “I thought 
you'd see my idea. I'll call on Miss 
Margaret as soon as possible. You'll 
understand—if there’s a hitch I shall 
have to go ahead on the old lines. 
It’ll be the firm or nothing—then.” 

“Of course.” Monkhouse had 
gone over to the window and stood 
there with his back turned gazing 
down into the brightly-lit street. 
Haig glanced curiously at the heavy 
figure. 

“By the way, our contracts go up 
to the Government on Thursday the 
twenty-fourth—a week from yester- 
day. Things will have to be settled 
by then, Monkhouse.” 

“That’s for you to manage.” 

“Quite so. Well—I think that’s 
all. Good night.” 

Monkhouse did not answer. He 
stood motionless at his post until the 


lights of a limousine flashed in the: 


street beneath. A minute later the 
door opened softly. 

“The car is there, sir.” 
“All right, Andrews. 
coat ” 


My big 


t’s a hot night, sir.” 
“I know. Do as you're told.” 


The man obeyed impassively, and 
Monkhouse took the soft hat held 
out to him. 

“If Mr. Haig calls on Miss Monk- 
house in the next day or two, you 
will admit him.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

Brian Monkhouse went on down 
the thickly carpeted corridor. There 
where it branched off into the right 
wing of the house, he stopped short, 
arrested by the low murmur of 
women’s voices. For a full minute 
he stood there, oblivious to the man 
waiting at his heels, seeming to lis- 
ten with a hungry intentness. Then, 
with a start and a smothered excla- 
mation that might have been one of 
mere impatience, he hurried on 
toward the head of the great stair- 
case, 


VI 


HE limousine drew up in front 

of the Empire Music Hall and 
Monkhouse got out, nodded to the 
chauffeur as though in confirmation 
of some previous order and made his 
way up the steps. Once inside the 
vestibule he paused, looked about 
him and apparently not finding the 
individual he sought, went out into 
the street again. There he waited, 
studying the new arrivals and pass- 
ers-by, and finally began to stroll in 
the direction of Charing Cross. 
Once on the opposite side of the 
square, however, he changed his 
course and his pace and began to 
walk briskly, swerving at last into a 
narrow side street. It was an un- 
salubrious district—one of those 
murky stagnant backwaters which 
form a companion picture to many 
of our fashionable thoroughfares— 
and the little eating-house which he 
presently entered was well in keep- 
ing with its surroundings. Inside, 
the old-fashioned wooden partitions 
were already fairly full, and no one 
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noticed him as he took his place at 
one of the few tables which claimed 
only one occupant. The man on the 


opposite side merely glanced at him, 


and then resumed his meal with a 
feverish vigor which disguised the 
fact that he scarcely touched his 
food. He was a man well on into 
the fifties, with a shaggy gray beard 


nd restless eyes under black brows. 


His clothes were shabby, and there 
was indeed nothing noticeable about 
him except the short white line of 
an old cut immediately over the right 
brow. Monkhouse, ignoring his 
companion, ordered his meal and 
drawing out an evening paper from 
his pocket appeared to lose himself 
in its contents. Then suddenly he 
uttered an exclamation which seemed 
to arouse the old man from his ab- 
sentminded activity. 

“Any news?” he asked, rather 
loudly. 

“The Mexican President assassin- 
ated,” Monkhouse answered without 
looking up. “Devil of a shindy. 
But they thrive on that kind of 
thing.” 

“Rotten lot,” the old man observed 
grumpily. “Let’s have a look.” 

Monkhouse passed the paper 
across, and for the first time his vis- 
a-vis looked at him with a penetrat- 
ing intentness. “Thank heaven!” he 
said, in a low tone. “I was getting 
gray with worry. Are you better?” 

“Yes. It was touch and go, though 
—pleurisy. Two days in an open 
boat. I was afraid you’d worry, but 
I didn’t dare write, and I guessed I 
should manage it in time.” 

“You saw Machran?” 

“Yes. Very keen. I have full 
authority to act for them as soon as 
we know the lowest offers.” 

“Friday is the last day.” 

“I know. By the merest chance I 
heard that the Great East Syndicate 
send in on Thursday.” 

“How did you hear that?” 


“From young Haig himself.” 
Monkhouse leaned forward pointing 
with his finger to a headline in the 
paper. “He suspects,” he went on 
quietly. “I’m bound to warn you 
that he may be dangerous.” 

The old man sniggered contemptu- 
ously. , 

“He can’t know anything. I take 
care of that. He can’t act unless he 
has some definite proof. You shall 
have the lists on Thursday night.” 

“You’re not afraid of—possible ac- 
cidents ?” 

Another twitching of the thin, 
well-cut, yet cruel lips—a flash of the 
nervous eyes to the door. 

“Not more than you. I want 
money—you want it. Don’t let’s get 
nerves. I’ve never been afraid of 
anybody —anything—by God, I 
haven’t.” His almost violent protest 
revealed a tremulousness of the 
voice which ‘seemed to quicken 
Monkhouse’s attention. His electric 
eyes flashed over every line of the 
other’s face with a cold, slightly con- 
temptuous interest. 

“Is there anything wrong? Are 
you ill? I can’t see through that 
damned get-up.” 

The other put his hand to his fore- 
head, revealing its incongruous and 
curiously repellent whiteness and 
delicacy. But the whole gesture was 
indeed an involuntary self-betrayal. 

“It’s nothing—at least—I’ve been 
sleeping badly—and had to take 
things—drugs, you know. They shake 
one’s nerve. Brian—” Ina flash he 
had dropped his pose of casual inter- 
est and leaned across the table, his 
eyes fixed and staring, his breath 
coming in quick gasps. “Brian, have 
you ever seen people—people who 
are dead—walking—talking—” 

“For God’s sake, don’t look like 
that!” Monkhouse implored under 
his breath. “What are you talking 
about? The dead? What do you 
mean ?” 
































“T have,” the old man whispered, 
ignoring the question. “I’ve seen 
Margaret—Margaret as she was 
years ago—young, beautiful—with 
my shadow walking at her side—and 
they stared at me. It’s a ghastly 
thing to see oneself walking with a 
dead woman.” 

Monkhouse laid his great hand on 
the other’s shaking arm, and with a 
gtip that might have dragged a 
scream from a braver man. But 
there was not a tremor of the white 
face to betray even consciousness of 
the touch. 

“You're dreaming,” Monkhouse 
said, coolly. “And, anyhow, the dead 
wouldn’t haunt you. If they have 
any regard for law and order, I’m 
their victim.” 

“The dead go their own way,” the 
other whispered. “They know. 
Margaret knew. She couldn’t drown 
her memory with her body. [I tell 
you, I’m not afraid of anything on 
earth, but if Margaret comes 
again—” He stopped short, staring 
about him as though he had been 
awakened from a dream, and seeing 
Monkhouse’s startled face frowned 
slightly. “Why do you look so ex- 
cited? It’s not wise. Have I been 
saying anything— unusual?” He 
was now himself again—watchful, 
tensely alert, and Monkhouse re- 
laxed into an attitude of indiffer- 
ence. 

“You gave me a bad start,” he 
said. “You seemed upset by some- 
one—something. Almost in a funk, 
dear John.” 

“Hush, don’t use my name. Funk? 
That’s not true. But I’ve suffered a 
great deal—a great deal. That 
whole affair—shook me _ terribly. 
You don’t understand—you’re a man 
of iron—you’ve never cared for any- 
one—no one’s ever cared for you, 
eh? She didn’t. How could she? 
You’re too damned ugly—too much 
of the brute—” 
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He stopped to laugh with a foolish 
self-complacency, and Monkhouse 
sat rigidly still, staring stonily in 
front of him. “But afraid? Good 
God, no! What have I to be afraid 
of? Haig? A nincompoop. Who 
else is left to bother me? There’s 
Margaret’s younger sister, Brian. 
I’ve thought of her sometimes. 
Margaret loved her. She was away 
those two years—acting somewhere 
—she knew nothing—and afterward 
she gave no sign. That’s Seventeen 
years ago. Sometimes I try to think 
she was a myth—” 

“And even if she were a reality,” 
Monkhouse interrupted, deliberately, 
“even if she were that terrible thing 
—a woman set on her vengeance—a 
patient Nemesis waiting her hour 
to demand just atonement— she 
wouldn’t trouble you, my.dear fel- 
low. She’d come to me for her 
pound of flesh. Let that console 

ou.” 

The old man, drew a short sigh of 
satisfaction. 

“Of course—she wouldn’t make a 
mistake. Well, must you be going? 
Thursday night, then—as_ usual. 
Thanks for the paper. He doesn’t 
seem to be much loss, eh? Black- 
guards all of them. Good night~ 
good night.” 

Monkhouse paid his reckoning, 
and with his coat collar turned up 
about his ears went out through the 
swinging doors. Outside he paused 
for a minute beneath a street lamp, 
and taking some small object from 
an inner pocket studied it carefully. 
It was an old-fashioned mourning 
ring with a strand of fair hair set 
amidst the valueless pearls. There 
was nothing to distinguish it from 
a hundred of its kind, and yet sud- 
denly Brian Monkhouse laughed out 
loud as though the trinket had con- 
veyed to him an amazing jest of for- 
tune. 
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VII 


HEY said good-bye to each 

other at the corner of the square. 
So far he had accompanied her with- 
out question, but there she had 
stopped and held out her hand, smil- 
ing. 
“We'd better say good-bye now,” 
she said. “Our ways part here, don’t 
they ?” 

For a minute, he could only gaze 
down at her in aghast silence. More 
than her words, careless though they 
sounded, her smile hurt him by its 
emptiness, its conventional sweet- 
ness. She appeared to him as some- 
one he did not know, a stranger with 
a mocking resemblance to a woman 
he loved. 

“Do you realize it’s the end of the 
term?” he asked at last. “How shall 
we see each other, Margaret?” 

“We are not going to see each 
other,” she answered, with the same 
forced lightness. “I am going away 
with my new companion, Miss East. 
We are going to travel—” 

“Margaret!” He controlled his 
voice by a great effort and went on 
hurriedly. “Dear, I don’t under- 
stand. You’ve changed. Something 
has happened. How long will you 
be away?” 

“Months, perhaps.” 

“And then—you are coming back 
—here?” 

“No—never. I’ve given it up. 
I’m—going to be married.” 

He stood there as though he had 
been turned to stone, the youth, the 
life stamped out of his face, leaving 
it a white mask of pain. She looked 
away from him, the smile frozen on 
her lips. 

“Geoff, don’t take it like that! I’ve 
been trying to persuade myself that 
it’s all been very silly—a boy and 
girl affair—that neither of us is seri- 
ous—let’s think of it in that way— 
help me—” 


“You can think of it as you like, 
he burst out. “I shan’t help you to 
humbug yourself.” He seized her 
hands roughly. “You know as well 
as I do that for me, at any rate, this 
is either the beginning or the end of 
all things. I am not a boy any long- 
er, but even if I were—boys also 
have their constancies. It’s you or 
no one in this life, Margaret. I'd 
storm heaven itself for you. Dear, 
you can’t mean what you say? Was 
it my idiotic pride? I don’t care how 
rich, how great you are. I’d marry 
you if you were the king’s daugh- 
ter—’”’ 

She laughed with a bitterness 
which choked his passionate enthusi- 
asm in an icy grip. 

“Would you, Geoff? Oh, I dare- 
say you would. But that’s not going 
to help us. I’ve thought things over, 
too. You yourself said there was a 
barrier—” 

“One I'll surmount,” he ground 
out between his teeth. 

“You can’t—it’s bigger than you 
know. I wouldn’t ask you to sur- 
mount it. I wouldn’t do it myself. 
I’ve my own pride—” 

“You mean—I’m_ not good 
enough ?” 

She turned her dry, wide-open 
eyes to his face. 

“Yes, perhaps that’s the best way 
to put it.” 

“And this man—you’re going to 
marry? He’s rich, I suppose—your 
class. He knows who you are? You 
didn’t play with him, pretend to be 
something you’re not, lying to 
him—” 

She put up her hand with such a 
gesture of appeal that even his jeal- 
ous-goaded madness yielded to it. 

“Yes—I haven’t deceived him. 
He knows everything about me. 
He’s going to give me what I need 
most — name — position — things I 
wouldn’t take from you. I’ve treat- 
ed him fairly, anyhow. - I’m trying 























to treat you fairly now. I did de- 
ceive 'you—more than I meant. But 
you won't be deceived ‘any more. 
It’s all over—done with—” 

She’ stopped, battling fot breath; 
and he released her hands. 

“That’s all right,” he said, harshly: 
“It’s no use making words about it. 


I was a fool not to uriderstand what: 


you meant when you took me home 
that day. Well, I’ve grasped it now. 
Let’s make an end. There’s a taxi 
coming. You look pretty rotten. 
You'd better drive back.” 
“Geoff—you don’t hate me?” 
He held open the taxi-door with 
an icy courtesy. : 
~ “Hate you?’ No. Why should I? 
It’s been a pleasant little comedy—I 
shall. be able to laugh about it 
soon-——” 


. Then suddenly, as he saw her face, : 


his young cynicism ‘broke. down. 
“Margaret, don’t be unhappy. ‘It’s 
been the most glorious thing in my 
life—a glorious bit of color: in all 
the grayness. I shall: never for- 


get—never charige—never cease to’ 


thank God for the brief vision of 
you — don’t cry, Margaret — don’t 
cry y”? 

The door closed. He drew back, 
and: watched the commonplace taxi 
as it passed out of sight. He was 
shaking from head to foot, battling 
with the first tragedy of his life. A 
passer-by might have seen that his 
cheeks were wet, might have heard 
the harsh, drawn breath, but he him- 
self knew nothing save his own 


agony. 


As for Margaret Monkhouse, she’ 


sat upright in her corner of the taxi, 
the tears dried, her eyes hard and 
expressionless. The servant who 
opened the door to her a few min- 
utes later saw no sign of trouble on 
the’ slightly flushed but untroubled 


face, and even when she reached her 


room she was still unyieldingly com- 
posed. The source of her first 
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tears was frozen. For the moment 
she seemed without heart, and every 
emotion stunned and lifeless. She 
amazed herself with her own tran- 
quillity. She took up Gilbert Haig’ s 
letter to her and read it through, in- 
differently, as though it’ had been 
written to some third person, and 
then, equally indifferently, she pre- 
pared to answer him. It was at that 
moment that Ray East entered the 
room. Margaret looked up. She 
liked this strange and unexpected 
companion who had been thrust’ 
upon her. She was the first ‘friend: 
to whom the mystery and trouble of’ 
her life were known fully—the first 
woman, older than herself, on whom 
she‘had been able to depend without 
reserve. To the girl, brought’ up 
amidst servants and people : whose 
attitude towards her had always been’ 
one of half good-natured’ curiosity, 
this friendship had. been the sheet- 
atichor in hér bad hour: And yet’ 
now she ‘looked up into the béeautiful 
face with something of ‘antagonisin™ 
in her eyes. Ray East stopped short, 
looking at her. 

*“You have been crying, Miss 
Monkhouse,” she said quietly. ah 

The girl laughed out ‘loud. 

“Why don’t you call me Margaret 
as you did the other evening when 
you helped me to’ keep my head? 
Monkhouse isn’t my name really, you 
know—heaven knows what it is—I 
haven’t got one—but I’m going to 
have one—one of my very own. And 
I’m ‘not crying: Why should I cry? 
I’m going to be married. That’s not’ 
a crying matter, is it?” 

Ray East made no answer for a 
minute, but she came and sat by the 
girl’s side, leaning her delicate oval 
face on her hand in an ‘attitude of 
grave thoughtfulness. — ’ 

“Whom are you going to marry! ” 
she asked. 

“Mr. Haig—Gilbert Haig. I’ve 
only met him twice—but he seemed 
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to like me, and he knows all about 
me—and he can set me free.” 

“And you—?” 

“Me? Oh, you mean—do I care? 
No, I don’t. If I did I wouldn’t do 
it. I wouldn’t burden any man I 
cared for. But I’ve got to get away 
from here, somehow. I shall die 
here—suffocate with horror and 
shame and hatred—” She picked 
up her pen. “And so I am going to 
tell him that if he wants me—” 

A hand laid itself on hers. She 
looked up truculently into eyes that 
met hers with a tender determina- 
tion. 

“Is there anyone you care for— 
Margaret ?” 

“What right have you to ask that 
question?” The note of dawning 
hysteria rang louder in the girl’s 
voice. “I don’t know who you are 
or— why you’ve come into my life. 
Were you sent to spy on me—watch 
me— ?” 

She tried to wrench her hand free, 
but the gentle clasp was immovable. 

“I came here because I wanted 
to,” Ray East answered. “I meant 
to come here—months ago. I 
planned and plotted for it. I want- 
ed to be with you—at this crisis.” 

“With me—what do you mean? 
You know nothing of me—” 

“T knew of you for the first time 
seventeen years ago. I knew your 
mother, Margaret—and I loved her.” 

A deep silence widened out be- 
tween them. Margaret looked at 
the woman beside her for the first 
time with seeing eyes, and saw the 
delicate lines which care and pain 
had drawn about the lovely features. 
Her own lips quivered with the first 
storm-rush of reawakened feeling, 
and the frozen fountain of grief 
melted, yielding a merciful flood of 
tears. She buried her face in her 
hands, and the next moment a wom- 
an’s arm was about her shoulder. 

“T loved your mother more than 
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anyone on earth,” the low voice went 
on steadily. “She was very good 
and very beautiful— you bear her 
features, Margaret. There was 
nothing in her life which made her 
seem less perfect in my eyes. Dis- 
honor there was, but it was not hers. 
It belonged to the man she loved— 
the worst, blackest dishonor of all— 
and it was that shattering of faith 
which drove her to her death. [I tell 
you this because you have got to be 
like her—as loyal, as good, as high- 
souled—and because you must trust 
me as you would have trusted her.” 
She waited an instant and then add- 
ed: “You can’t marry this man, Mar- 
garet. You don’t care for him—and 
there is someone else in your life.” 

Margaret Monkhouse lifted her 
face from her hands. It was tear- 
stained, but the look of stony, angry 
misery had melted. 

“Yes, there is,” she said, simply. 
“He’s just a painter whom no one’s 
ever heard of—the son of shopkeep- 
ers. But I love him—and this morn- 
ing I told him I should never see him 

in.” 

“Why did you do that?” 

“T wouldn’t burden him.” 

“You thought so little of him—of 
his love for you?” Ray East threw 
back her head with a movement that 
made her seem scarcely older: than 
the girl beside her. “Child, do you 
think that matters for people who 
love each other ?” 

A faint glimmer of youthful tri- 
umph shone in the girl’s eyes. 

“No, I don’t—that was only an ex- 
cuse. I knew he wouldn’t care. But 
he’s poor. He couldn’t marry me— 
not for many years. But if I told 
Geoff the truth he would want to 
marry me, and I should yield be- 
cause I love him and I should be like 
a millstone round his neck—crush- 
ing all the youth and hope out of him. 
I couldn’t do that—I’m not selfish 
enough—and I must get away from 
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here—I must—I can’t owe him any- 
thing more—” 

Ray East nodded, her eyes fixed 
sternly ahead. 

“You are going to get away from 
here, but with the man you love and 
no one else on earth. Tear up that 
letter. No, don’t argue—try and 
trust me, Margaret; seventeen years 
ago I was scarcely more than a child 
myself, but I swore two things to 
myself, and one of them was that one 
day I should seek you out when you 
were grown up and would most need 
me—that I should protect you from 
the past and make you happy. I’m 
going to keep that vow.” 

Margaret gazed at her, fascinated 
by the strength and resolution which 
had revealed itself behind her com- 
panion’s serene beauty. 

“And the other vow—?” 

“That is my secret,” was the som- 
ber answer. 

“And you’ye lived for these two 
things.. You—who understand love 
so well—haven’t you ever loved any- 
one?” . 

Ray East sat very still, gazing at 
her own white hands clasped in front 
of her. Her features had lost their 
mobility. They seemed to keep 
guard over some deep-imprisoned 
emotion. Then she rose quietly to 
her feet. 

“T had something for you, Mar- 
garet,” she said. “It was an old 
ring that belonged to your mother. 
I had a strand of her hair set in it. 
But on the night of the wreck I gave 
it to the man who saved my life. My 
life was very dear to me for your 
sake—it seemed the greatest thing I 
could give him. It was an impulse 


—but he gave his life for mine. Do 
you forgive me?” 

“You are more to me _ than 
the ring,” Margaret answered, bro- 
kenly. 

Ray East smiled and came and 
stood by the girl’s side. 


She laid 


her hand gn the still quivering shoul- 
der. : is 

“And now you can trust—tell 
me about the young and unknowa 
painter,” she said, with a tender. 
mockery. 


VIII 


HE Hon. John Monkhouse, 

M.P., sat at the head of the 
small table with its brilliant burden’ 
of heavy-scented flowers and ap- 
peared to listen attentively. The 
woman on his right was noted for _ 
her epigrams, and from time to time _ 
a smile of subtle appreciation flick- 
ered about the well-cut, repellent 
mouth, but he himself added very 
little to the general conversation. . 
His attitude of close interest hid the . 
fact, however,—from all save Gil- | 
bert Haig. Once or twice the eyes __ 
of the two men had crossed, and the 
first time Monkhouse had raised him- 
self from his lethargy to fling him- 
self into the vortex of sparkling , 
small talk, and the second he had 
been content to sit back, returning 
the stare of the younger man’s pale 
eyes with a satirical smile of chal-. 
lenge. So intent was Haig on his _ 
undisguised observation of his. host 
that he forgot his partner, and her 
touch on his arm caused him a start 
of annoyance. 

“T say, Gibby, who on earth is that 
ugly brute sitting over there? I 
seem to know his face, but I can’t 
place him. Do you know?” 

Haig glanced round over his shoul- 
der and then grinned at his vivacious 
companion, whose hard-fought bat- 
tle against oncoming middle age and 
determined efforts to entangle him 
in her fading fascinations usually 
caused him merely an_ ill-natured 
amusement. 

“T should hope you couldn’t place 
him, dear girl,” he said mockingly. 
“He’s not for youth and beauty—in 
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fact, I doubt if any woman, youth- 
ful or otherwise, would care to num- 
ber him among her acquaintances. 
But don’t look round again or you’ll 
be drawing our host’s attention and 
that wouldn’t be tactful. It’s his 
brother, Brian Monkhouse.” 

“Brian!” The lady’s carefully pen- 
ciled brows frowned reflectively. “I 
don’t quite remember—” 

“No? Before your time, eh? Hor- 
rid scandal. Behaved like a black- 
guard to a girl in his brother’s con- 
stituency and it all came out on the 
eve of the election. Nearly did for 
poor John. Not on speaking terms 
with him now.” 

“And the girl?” 

“Drowned herself,” was the terse 
answer. 

At that moment the dinner-party 
broke up, and Haig, under the pre- 
text of lost gloves, lingered behind 
his companions. As John Monk- 
house’s frail figure disappeared into 
the yestibule Haig discovered his 
gloves in his pocket and for the first 
time appeared to notice the lonely 
figure at a side table. He crossed 
over and held out his hand. 

“Why, my dear fellow, just 
spotted you. How’s the world?” 
Then, in a lower tone: “Pretty awk- 
ward, eh?” 

“Not for me,” was the grimly 
amused answer. 

Haig laughed. 

“You’ve got nerve, I must say. 
By the way, it’s Tuesday, Monk- 
house. You’ve spoken to—to Mar- 
garet ?”’ 

“T left that to you.” 

“H’m—yes. Well, I did speak. I 
explained the whole thing to her and 
she was damned reasonable—as cool 
as yourself. She said she’d think it 
over and write. I’ve not much fear 
—she saw my points too well—but 
for everybody’s sake you'd better 
bring a little pressure to bear. I 
must have things fixed—settlements 
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—and all before our contracts go 
up or—” 

Monkhouse pressed out his cigar- 
ette and beckoned to the waiter. 

“I quite understand,” he said. 
“You shall know to-morrow. In the 
meantime, your friends are waiting. 
Consider your reputation, my dear 
Haig.” 

The young man threw an anxious 
glance at the vestibule. 

“Well, perhaps you're right. 
Good night. Remember what I said.” 

He hurried off, and Monkhouse, 
having paid his bill, made his way 
out of the restaurant. Half an hour 
later the big limousine had stopped 
outside his house and the doors had 
opened instantly to receive him. He 
glanced at Andrews’ impassive face. 

“Everything all right?” 

“Yes, sir. Miss Margaret’s bet- 
ter, sir.” 

“Good. Tell her—tell her I 
should like to see her.” 

A flicker of surprise passed over 
the carefully drilled features. 

“Yes, sir. In the library?” 

Monkhouse nodded, and without 
removing his hat and coat entered 
the great room dimly lit by the reflec- 
tions of the log fire. Andrews, fol- 
lowing noiselessly, switched on the 
table-lamp, and a flood of light 
poured onto the hard, set, ruthlessly 
cut face as it was bent over a pile of 
letters. As the door closed again, 
the letters were flung aside, and with 
a hand that shook with suppressed 
eagerness Monkhouse opened a 
drawer at the side of the writing- 
desk. It contained nothing but a 
small jewel-case, and the jewel only 
the old-fashioned mourning ring. 
He stared down at the insignificant 
ornament, mastered by an absorption 
which appeared to dissociate him 
from all outward consciousness. The 
door opened and closed, and _ he 
heard no sound. It was only when 
a voice called him by name that he 
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started violently, and as he saw ‘the 
figure standing on the opposite side 
of the table thrust the jewel-case ha- 
stily back into its place. 

“Miss East!” 

“Yes. I am afraid I startled you. 


You were very—intent on something. ° 


You did not hear.” 

He.turned the key of the drawer 
and flung it down carelessly. Then, 
with a rather twisted smile, he re- 
moved his hat. 

“Nothing—only business. You 
see what a boorI am. I am scarcely 
civilized. Won’t you sit down?” 
She ‘didnot ‘move, and her ‘stillness 
forced him'to look up at her. “Good 
God, Miss East—” He controlled 
hiinself, pressing his lips into an iron 
line ‘of Self-mastery whilst the dark- 
hued face paled’ to a dead white. 
“Ttiere—I’'m sorry. You startled me 
again. 
like someoné I knéw once—someone 
I loved.” He laughed a little, whim- 
sically, without bitterness. “That. 
sounds improbable, doesn’t it, Miss 
East? You scafcely credit me with 
so much humanity. You don’t be- 
lieve that I could care?” 

There was an -ttnavoidable ques- 
tion in his voice which she answered 
coldly, antagonistically. 

“No, I don’t believe it, Mr. Monk- 


house—not in the way that I under-' 


stand caring. Selfishly, brutally, 
perhaps—” . 

He laughed again. 

“That’s straight from the shoul- 


der, anyhow. Well, she didn’t care 


for me. She felt about me as you 
do. You can believe that, can’t 
you?” 


He waited for the merciless an- 
swer, but none came. She sat down 
suddenly, her head bent under the 
light,so that her face was in shadow, 
and he frowned at her’ with a hu- 
morous dismay. 


“Come, Miss East, you don’t 


shrink from saying what you think, 


In that light you were very 


and home truths are just what I need 
to-night. I have fits of day-dream- 
ing, Miss East—hours at a stretch 
when I sit and weave romances about 
my sordid career. I imagine, for 
instance, that I am the object of some 
great passion—a passion that would 
stop at no sacrifice—which would 
sacrifice itself, its deepest hopes and 
convictions for my ugly sake. But 
I am outside the pale, and these im- 
aginings are unhealthy. Administer 
an antidote. Tell me that I am in- 
capable of inspiring any human feel- 
ing. Come, Miss East, you are a 
first-class surgeon—no shrinking!” 

His self-mockery, at the outset 
merely facetious, rang now with.a 
hardly suppressed recklessness. She 
forced herself to look at him. His 
eyes were too brilliant. They blazed 
the awful laughter of a wounded 
man who drives his nails into his | 
wound in a rage of pain. 

“Tt isn’t true,” she said, enigmat- 
ically. “I know it isn’t true. And 
you, too, know.” i 

He stared at her, then as though, 
a hand had passed over his face, 
smoothing out the traces of an emo- 
tional crisis, he regained a certain 
frigid tranquillity. sf : 

“Quite right, Miss East. I was 
sentimentalizing—cadging for unde- 
served sympathy. Forgive the 
lapse. And now tell me—I was ex- 
pecting Margaret. Have you brought 
a message from her?” 

“No, I have come for my own 
sake.” 

“IT am almost flattered.” 

She leaned forward, her arms on 
the table, her hands clasped, and now 
her voice deepened—shook even— 
and her eyes had grown dark with 
earnest, passionate purpose. 

“I have-come to do something I 
never meant to do in all. my life. IT 
have come to ask you for something 
—to plead with you, ‘I won’t pre- 
tend anything—I won’t lie to you to ° 
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gain my end. If I ‘could gain it any 
other way, by threatening you, by 
ruining you even, I would do it.” 

He interrupted her with a gesture 
of' impatience. 

“I know you hate me,” he said. 

“Yes—I hate you.” She caught 
her breath and: went on with a 
smothered gasp as though she had 
been suddenly caught by the throat. 
“T hate all you stand for—and for 
much more besides. You judge my 
feelings admirably, Mr. Monk- 
house.” 

“TI can judge faces,” he said sim- 
ply. ; 

“Well, then—I+ come to you at 
least without hypocrisy. And if you 
do what I beg, I shall not count it as 
any bond ‘between us. I shall owe 
you no gratitade; I shall show you 


mone.” 


‘He laughed gvtenly. 

“You are a daring a, Miss 
East. 2 . 

“You mean I ‘am not tactful—but 


‘people who'are trampling on every: 
’ instinct in them are‘ not- tactful— 
‘they have no strength for that.” ‘Her 


voice. wavered and broke. - She no 
longer looked at him, and unseen by 


‘her he made a little groping move- 


ment as though he would’ have 
touched her hand. Then he drew 
back stiffly. 

“Miss East, don’t make yourself 
unhappy. Believe me, I am a busi- 
mess man. [I expect no gratitude—I 
show none. Tell me what you 
want.” 

“It is for Margaret.” 

“My daughter? Not yourself aft- 
er all, then... .. Well—?”’ 

“You know that Mr. Haig’ has 
asked her to marry him - 

“Ves. ” 

“You approve?” 

“T wish it.” 

She drew herself up and once 
again her voice vibrated with an al- 
most anguished pleading in which 


the antagonism was dead—for the 
moment forgotten. 

“And if I told you that if she mar- 
ries this man she will die—that she 
is dying—that she is eating her heart 
out for a man she loves—what 
then?” 

“Miss East, I have not brought 
any pressure to bear on her. She is 
free to choose.” 

She seemed to brush aside his hur- 
ried, uneasy interjection. ~ 

“Free? How often are women 
free to choose? She is not. The 
man is hopelessly poor. She will ac- 
cept nothing from you. She will 
not rémain here. You can’t blame 
her. -Even you”—with reawakened 
bitterness—“must understand—will 
understand that. much.” 

“Good God—yes! Am I blaming 
her? Haven't I taken the blame— 
the whole curse’ upon inyself?” 

He had now risen to his feet, tow- 
ering over her, and his working’ fea- 
tures roused her to the recognition 
of some tragic conflict which she had 
hitherto ignored—frightened her al- 
most into forgetfulness. Involunta- 
rily she stretched out her’ hand. * 

- “Mr. Monkhouse—what™ curse ? I 
don’t understand.” 

“Don’t try to—don’t take any no- 
tice of me. Even a man of my cali- 
ber gets nerves—” He drew sharp- 
ly away from her. “What do you 
want me to do? You say yourself 
she will accept nothing from me. If 
she marries Haig, she will be free— 
rich—respected. Why shouldn’t she? 
He’s not a bad man—” He was ar- 
guing fiercely, with a kind of des- 
peration as though against an irre- 
sistible power. “What can I do? 
What is there to be done?” he de- 
manded hoarsely. 

She rose also. His back was to- 
ward her, and she came and ‘stood al- 
most at his elbow. . 

“See the man she loves.. Give him 
what you would give her. He‘ is a 
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good man: He will take it for her 
sake, and you will both keep the se- 
cret. Let him take her away to his 
people and marry her. Give her the 
chance to forget you, the past, every- 
thing.” She waited a moment and 
then added slowly, weighing each 
word. “You might be glad to make 
your debt less, Mr. Monkhouse.” 

He half turned, showing his blunt- 
ed, ugly profile. 

"Why do you insist? You don’t 
know what you're asking of me. 
What is Margaret to you? Why 
should you plead’ for her—against 
your own inclination, in defiance of 
your hatred of me?” 

« “Tsn’t a common humanity excuse 
enough ?” 

“Humanity? You don’t think I’m 
human? I’m too damned hideous 
for that—too blunted with my own 
blackguardism. Well, I thought so 
myself and I was proud of it—but 
it isn’t true—not of any of us—not 
even of me. I found out my own 
humanity—in a minute—a flash al- 
most. I was vulnerable like the rest 
_ of us—vulnerable and unarmed. I 
~ was the prey to every human feel- 

ing, but I was more helpless be- 
cause—” He had turned fully to 
her, and she saw that the perspira- 
tion beaded his massive forehead. 
But°his voice had softened. “Miss 
East—things are sometimes rather 
different to what we suppose. The 


greatest judges have erred. Let that: 


consideration weigh with you. Just 
fora moment look on me with other 
eyes. 
are humored toward the end—for 
the sake of the man who saved your 
life once and who also perhaps sinned 
in. his day—let me pretend some- 
thing.’ It will do you no harm—and 
afterward things will be as before. 
I will make no claim on you. Will 
you? ?? ‘ 

She was breathing quickly, fight- 
ing down tears that had sprung from 


Humor me—even Criminals 


some unknown, deeply hidden 
source. 
“What can I do?” 


“Pretend—just that. If I do what 
you ask—will you ask it in your own 
name?” 

Her dimmed eyes were lifted to 
his face. He was smiling wistfully. 

“For my sake, then—” 

The smile deepened. It seemed 
to touch his whole face with a soften- 
ing, reclaiming content. 

“Thank you. Now forget it. The 
memory is just mine alone—to take 
with me—wherever I go.” He 
squared his great shoulders and a 
new youth and strength crept into 
his bearing. “Now we must act 
quickly, and you must act for me. 
You love Margaret—and I—don’t 
know what I feel. It is platitudi- 
nous to say so, but love and hatred 
are so closé to one another—” He 
went back to his writing-table and 
sat down. “Now tell me what I am 
to do?” 

But her passion and energy 
seemed to have left her. A great 
pallor had driven back -the flush of 
excitement from her cheek and her 
lips quivered. He deliberately looked 
away from her. 

“Miss East, you trust this man? 
You believe he will make her 
happy?” 

She fought for her voice. 

“Yes—I have seen him. Mar- 
garet didn’t know. I told him the 
circumstances. He is waiting now 
to go to her—to take her to his own 
people.” 

He laughed quietly. 

“That was prompt and brave. 
Now it only remains for me to play 
my part.” He opened a drawer and 
taking out a checkbook hesitated. 
“But it must be a secret part. Nei- 
ther of them must know. Let us pre- 
tend again. Why shouldn’t you be 
an old friend of her mother’s, play- 
ing the part of companion in order 
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to safeguard her from me? Why 
shouldn’t you lend them the money 
—till he is famous? Isn’t that bril- 
liant of me?” He ignored her start-. 
led movement and began: to write. 
His manner was now subdued, al-. 
most gay. “There, that should tide 
them over some years. I shall write 
to my bankers to explain the large- 
ness of the sum. It is made out in 
your name. Now they can run. away 
atid ‘never see me again, Miss East.” 

He folded. the check and handed 
it to her. For a moment their eyes 
met, then as though mastered by an 
overpowering impulse, he took the 
hand which she had extended and 
held it in a hard, painful grip. 

“That’s a farewell, isn’t it? 
You'll go, too?” 

She nodded. 

“Afterward.” 

“So that ends the chapter.” 

She tmade no answer, but went 
blindly past him. He held the door 
open for her. 

“It’s been a happier chapter than 
most of them,” he added, gently. 
“Good night.” 

He waited until her soft, hurrying 
footfalls had died’ into the silence of 
the long corridor, then went hastily 
back to fis’ place. A half-finished 
letter lay on the table, and the first 
sentences, written in his own’ hand, 
caught ‘his attention. 


My bear Haic: 

By this time, I believe you will have 
received my daughter’s affirmative, and it 
now only remains for my lawyer 





He laughed and tore the letter 
carelessly in half. 

The brass-mounted calendar on 
his table marked Tuesday the 22nd. 


IX 
HE two women stood together 


by the dying fire, waiting. The 
French ‘clock on the mantelshelf 
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ticked the' minutes, and its persistent, 
usually unheeded voice sounded loud-. 
ly significant in the deep quiet: Mar- 
garet Monkhouse stretched out her 
gloved hand and laid it on her com- 
panion’s arm. 

“T am. so happy,” she said, scarce- 
ly above a whisper, “so very hap- 

Ray East smiled at her, at the 
vivid cheeks and the eyes brilliant 
with excitement and hope. She her- 
self. looked wan, almost old. 

“That makes everything worth 
while—just to hear'you say it. You 
look like your mother to-night, Mar- 
garet, as she was in the days of her 
happiness. And from now onwards 
life is going to be for you what it 
should have been for her. It: will 
be.a kind of consolation for all of us 
who loved her, perhaps even for 
those who sinned against her.” Her 
voice dropped. “Perhaps even for 
herself. You must remember that 
and be happy and forget _every- 
thing.” 

* The girl nodded. 

“I have almost forgotten. Noth- 
ing matters now.. If it were not for 
my’ mother I could almost forgive.; 
I could almost be sorry—” . 

“For. him?”. Ray East’s face 
turned to the firelight seemed to 
darken with the shadow of her own 
hidden thought. “Why should you 
feel sorry for him?” she asked, with 
a faint bitterness. 

» “Oh, I don’t know—this will be a 
great blow to him—bigger than we 
know perhaps. Gilbert Haig hinted 
at something—I didn’t understand— 
it was like a threat against him— 
but, after all, I can’t feel much. I 
have only to think of my mother and 
I know that whatever hagptned it 
would only be just—” 

' “And sometimes. justice is exe~ 
cuted in. this world,” Ray East in- 
terrupted: Then as the clock struck 
the hour she drew closer and put her 
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hands on Margaret’s shoulders and 
kissed her. 

“Now go,” she said. “Go—and be 
happy.” 

They went out of the room to- 
gether, down the dimly lit stairs and 
corridor to the hall. The heavy 
door swung back soundlessly on its 
hinges. Outside, the prosaic street 
flowed past like a river of silver 
moonlight, and across the flood, 
standing well within the sharply 
marked shadows, a man stood and 
waited. 

“On such a night did Jessica— 
Ray East quoted with a little smile. 
“Good-bye. And God bless yor 
both !” 

“And you, too!” The girl turned 
and flung her arms about the other’s 
neck. “You have been so good to us 
—you have saved our happiness. 
One day he will pay you back—when 
he is famous—” 

“I am paid back now—go, dear.” 

Still Margaret lingered. 

“I am frightened—I don’t like to 
leave you. When my father finds 
out—he might be very terrible.” 

“IT am not afraid of him,” was the 
grave answer, “nor of my reckoning 
with him. Good-bye.” 

She stood watching the slight fig- 
ure as it fled across the moonlight. 
She saw the two dim figures linger 
together for a minyte, and it seemed 
to her that they looked back at her. 
She waved to them with a flush of 
triumph and thankfulness creeping 
into her white cheeks. Then she 
closed the door softly. 

A profound hush reigned in the 
great, melancholy house, and as she 
passed lightly over the thick carpets 
it seemed as though the very pile 
under her feet gave out a distinct 
warning sound. Yet no one heard 
her. She lingered for a moment 


;” 


outside the library, listening for a 
hurrying, answering footfall, but the 
stillness was unbroken and she en- 


tered noiselessly. Save for the pale, 
ghostly reflection of a street lamp 
there was no light, and her hand 
groped instinctively toward the elec- 
tric switch, then conquering the im- 
pulse, she closed the door and stole 
forward. Her movements were now 
swift, cautious, yet fearless. It was 
as though a long-pent-up energy had 
at last found its outlet, and the sud- 
den light from the table-lamp lit up 
a face whose beauty and passionate 
and stern resolution might have be- 
longed to some classic figure of trag- 
edy. She waited a moment. There 
were sounds on the street now—the 
harsh note of a motor-horn, the 
grind and jar of a machine brought 
to an abrupt standstill. In the suc- 
ceeding silence she heard voices and 
steps on the pavement. From that 
moment her rigidity gave place to a 
reckless action. One drawer after 
another was torn open—their con- 
tents swiftly but methodically scru- 
tinized. The one drawer that re- 
sisted her she forced open with an 
almost superhuman strength, and for 
the first time she uttered a smoth- 
ered sound. She carried the bundle 
of papers to the light, and as one by 
one they slipped from her hand, her 
lips moved in breathless affirmative 
of recognition. .But her conscious- 
ness of her surroundings was awake, 
intensely alive. She knew that the 
hall door had opened and closed— 
that footsteps— many footsteps— 
were coming nearer. Swiftly, with 
out a tremor, she gathered the docu- 
ments together and thrust them into 
the bosom of her dress, and as she 
did so something fell with a sharp, 
metallic clang on the polished sur- 
face of the table. She picked it up. 
Though her danger was now immi- 
nent—almost on the threshold—she 
paused—the object lying in the palm 
of her hand, her eyes fixed on it 
in wide-open, incredulous horror. 
Then the door opened, and in the 
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which she .had: previously propped’ 


same instant her hand had flown ‘to 
the lamp, 
darkness. . She stood there and wait- 
ed. Her action had been without pre- 
meditation, an instinctive effort to 
gain time, but her flight was cut off. 
She heard Andrews’ voice, courteous 
by habit, but vibrant with. indigna- 
tion. . ; 

“I, told you, sir—Mr. Monkhouse 
is, out. -He allows no one in his 
study—” 

“Never you.mind what Mr. Monk- 
house allows. Turn on the lights.” 


The command, rough.and author-- 


itative, was obeyed. Ray East, stand- 
ing erect and defiant between the 
table and the door, saw Andrews 
barring the advance of the three men 
whose figures blocked the. doorway. 
They pushed him impatiently on one 
side, and the leader came forward, 
measuring the unexpected occupant 
with a cool, impersonal stare. 

“Hullo, and whom have we here ?” 
he asked curtly. 

She returned his scrutiny without 
flinching. The three men conveyed 
no meaning to her, but she experi- 
enced an instantaneous flash of fear 
and distrust. They had not bothered 
to remove their hats, and there was 
something in their bearing, in their 
very dress—ostentatiously common- 
place—that fired a curious, nameless 
resentment in her blood. 

“I do not as yet know who you 
are,” she replied, coolly, ; 

The man laughed. 

“T am not obliged to introduce my- 
self, I’m here on a search-warrant. 
What’s your name?” 

“Miss . East—Ray East. I am 
companion to Miss Monkhouse.” 

“What are you. doing in here?” 

“I came with a message for Mr. 
Monkhouse from his daughter.” 

“Where is the message ?” 

“On the table.” 


“H’m—very well.” He strode 


across and picked up the envelope 


throwing the room. into: 


against the lamp-stand. “Stay here, 
please, Miss East. We wen want 


you : 

He beckoned to his two compan- 
ions, and'as though in obedience: to: 
previously given orders, they came 
forward and at once began a deliber- 
ate and systematic. search of the 
tables and. bookcases. . The: -man- 
servant made one last effort to inter-' 
fere. The detective glanced up at: 
him with a sharp significance. 

“We. haven’t come here-to arrest 
anyone — not yet,” he observed. 
“We're here after - incriminating 
documents, and when we've got that 
we'll go, but if you interfere with us 
in our duty, we'll take you with us. 
So mind what you’re about.” 

Andrews made no answer. He 
held his ground, and Ray. East saw 
that his eyes were alight with fury 
and his lips. bloodless. - The sight 
of. this servant’s impotent loyalty 
touched her... For an instant, at the 
mention of .the incriminating docu- 
ments, her hand had moved—in-: 
stinctively seeking the papers she 
held hidden in her dress, but when 
she saw. Andrews’ face, her hand: 
had ‘fallen inert. He had: looked at 
her, answering her glance, and she: 
knew that he appealed to her against’ 
this violation—had taken his stand, 
with her, as he believed, by: the side 
of his outraged master.. For the mo- 
ment she could not ‘move, could 
scarcely think.. Stupefied, yet terri- 
bly conscious of a pulse. which 
seemed to beat aloud in every artery» 
of her body, she stood and watched 
the intruders at their work. As the 
inspector pulled out the drawer which 
she had forced open only a few: min- : 
utes before a flicker of a wild im-- 
pulse passed over her set features, 
and as though he had felt some vio-. 
lent psychic change in her, he 
glanced up sharply... ? 

“Come, Miss East,” he said quiet- 
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ly, with an artificial suavity, “can 
you help us? So far we seem to 
have been misinformed. Do you 
know where Mr. Monkhouse keeps 
his private papers—papers relating to 
Government contracts, ciphers and 
suchlike? We shan’t be ungrateful 
if you can give us a hint?” 

If his eyes had been less intent on 
her face, he might have seen and in- 
terpreted the jerk of the hand. But 
her face betrayed nothing—it was 
very pale, very still, the face of an 
innocent yet startled conscience. She 
answered promptly, but for herself 
eternities of suspense rolled past be- 
fore her voice broke the stillness. 

“I know nothing of Mr. Monk- 
house’s affairs. I am only his daugh- 
ter’s companion.” 

It was done. And in the same 
moment that she realized the whole 
import of her denial, she saw Monk- 
house standing in the open doorway. 
He looked at her, not with surprise, 
not with any emotion that she could 
name, but there was a high dignity 
in his bearing which illuminated his 
ugly strength, a certain unshakable 
resignation which refined it to an al- 
most spiritual force. Neither spoke, 
but he looked away from her to the 
three men standing in professional 
watchfulness by the rifled table. 

“Well?” he asked, quietly. 

The inspector touched his hat. 

“Sorry, sir—an unpleasant duty. 
I hold a search-warrant.” 

“And another warrant, perhaps?” 

The man shifted his position un- 
comfortably. 

“To be used at my discretion, sir.” 

“Well?” 

He came another step forward, 
seeming to challenge fate. The in- 
spector shrugged his shoulders. 

“I have nothing more to say for 
the present, sir. I have not com- 
pleted the search of the. house.” 

“You are at liberty to do so.” 

“Thank you.” 


He glanced round, puzzled and 
half-angry with the consciousness of 
failure. Then he beckoned to his 
two companions and the servant and 
withdrew, closing the door softly 
after him. Monkhouse waited. As 
the voices sounded more faintly 
along the corridor, he crossed the 
room and drew the portiére noise- 
lessly across the door. In a flash he 
was back at the table and had torn 
open the right-hand drawer. There 
was no sound. Ray East stood and 
watched him, and her hand was at 
her breast. He looked up at her, at 
her face and then at her hand. His 
own features lost their iron inflexi- 
bility—his eyes blazed at her with 
an incredulous questioning. 

“You—?” he said, scarcely above 
his breath. “You—?” 

She nodded. 


x 


E stirred at last like a man 

waking from a dream and then 
went on in the same rapid under- 
tone. 

“You took the papers?” 

“Ves,” 

“When ?” 

“Five minutes before these men 
came.” : 

She answered him as he ques- 
tioned her, quietly, without visible 
emotion. Now she came a step 
nearer to him. “You see—I forced 
the drawer—I meant to steal the pa- 
pers. I knew of their existence—or 
rather I guessed. I had heard Gil- 
bert Haig talk at a dinner in New 
York—he talked more than he meant 
—but I understood that he was there 
to track you down—to ruin you if he 
could. I took his task from him. 
It was only money—business, to him 
—but to me it was more than that. 
I had my justification. You will un- 
derstand better when I tell you who 


I am—” 
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“You are Margaret Ashton’s sis- 
ter,” Monkhouse interrupted quietly. 

Her eyes sought his full of half- 
incredulous bewilderment. — 

“You know that?” 

“T have known for some time.” 

She’ came a little closer, and now 
only the table separated them. The 
light was on both their faces, reveal- 
ing every line with remorseless 
truth. 

“And you let me stay here? After 
all, what I have done is mean and 
treacherous, if you like, but I warned 
you—-I warned you twice. You 
could have driven me out of the 
house—” 

He ‘shook his head. 

“Will you understand if I tell you 
something? Can you ‘understand 
the hunted man who turns back and 
gives himself up to his pursuers? 
Or the man who flings down his 
weapon and bares his breast to his 
enemy? There comes a time when 
one is too weary—when one would 
be glad to reach the end.” He made 
a gesture of passionate resignation. 
“T thought the end had come to-night 
—and that you had brought it about. 
I welcomed it. Then the score be- 
tween us would have been settled and 
you might have looked at me with 
less hatred.” 

“T—hatred?” she echoed, dully. 

He glanced towards the door. 

“Why don’t you call them?” he 
asked, gently. “Why don’t you give 
thera what they are seeking for? 


Make an end—for God’s sake, make 


an end—” 

“I couldn’t,” she broke’ out wildly. 
“When they were—here—in this 
room—lI tried to. I meant to—it 
was what I had set out to do. For 


seventeen years I have worked and 
waited for just such a’chance. But. 
I ‘couldn’t. -I hated them so. I saw- 


them laying hands on you—fI felt all 


the hemailiation — the mower — the 








“Wasn't that what: you wished?” 
he exclaimed. . “Wasn't it the retri+ 
bution you sought from me?” 

She laid something. on the ‘table 
before him. 

.“T found:that among the papers,” 
she said. “I knew then—all I owed 
you. You saved me—yet you never 
told me—never let me guess—” 

He took up the ring and held it 
outstretched in the palm of his hand. 
He was smiling faintly. 

“I didn’t want to disarm you. I 
don’t want to disarm you now. It 
would be :womanish and weak to 
turn aside from your purpose be- 
cause of this. I am a criminal. You 
must not be weak. It was chance 
that I' saved your life. It was no 
chance that. I stole and cheated. my 
way to wealth—or that Margaret’s 
death lies at-my door. Forget this 
—do what you must.” 

But she made no answer, and sud- 
denly he realized: that she had -bro- 
ken down. She was crying wildly— 
terribly. He stretched out his hands 
as though to touch her and then let 
them sink helpless’ to his side. 
“Don't!” he exclaimed brokenly. 
“Don’t let it hurt you—I can’t bear 
to see it—nothing else matters to me 
—go and forget— 

But she answered him, a bitter 
despair mingled with her appeal. 

“T_can’t—not now. Oh, if only. 
you could give me some right to 
forgive—to forget—some excuse— 
some explanation of the past—” . 

“T can’t,” he answered. “I have 
lost the right to an explanation—or: 
to. forgiveness—” 

He stopped short. The door had 
opened violently, and involuntarily 
both turned to confront whatever: 
was to come. A man stood on the: 
threshold, and at’sight of him Monk- 
house sprang to his feet. 

“Are you mad?” he  demanded,' 
with repressed violence. “Isn't it 
enough to have the place honey- 
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combed with the police? Clear out 
if you want to save yourself. 
There’s still time—” 

But John Monkhouse closed the 
door behind him. He came forward 
on tiptoe, his finger to his lips, and 
as he reached the circle of lamplight 
they saw his face, distraught, disfig- 
ured, the eyes starting in bloodshot, 
maniacal terror. 

“Brian!” he whispered. “Brian— 
I’ve seen her again—I’ve seen Mar- 
garet—under the lamplight. She 
was with my shadow and they whis- 
pered together and stared at me. 
Brian—she’s come back—she can’t 
rest—that’s why she follows me. 
I’m going to make an end—I can't 
stand her eyes—Brian—” Suddenly 
his eyes fell on the quiet, motion- 
less figure of the woman, and with a 
gasping cry he lurched forward—his 
arms raised above his head as though 
to ward off an annihilating blow. 
“Oh—has she sent you, too? You’re 
Rachel—Rachel Ashton—I know 
you. I’ve waited for you. I’ve felt 
you’d come. We couldn’t deceive 
you—we could lie to the others, but 
not to you. She called you her twin- 
soul—how could you help but 
know?” His voice dropped. He 
began to talk rapidly, smoothly, ma- 
king groping, childish gestures of 
appeal and ingratiating obsequious- 
ness. “After all, I had my excuse. 
That’s what she said. Who could 
help loving her? Ask Brian there— 
he knew. But marriage—no, that 
was another matter. I needed influ- 
ence—money. That was natural, 
wasn’t it? And when the scandal 
broke loose, I had to be saved. That’s 
what she said. She loved me. I 
had a career. She could not bear to 
think that she should ruin me. That 
was where Brian came in. She told 
him and he loved her. Everyone 
knew it. It was so easy to shelter 
behind him. What did it matter? 
He had no career to ruin—nothing 


to lose.” He edged nearer, clawing 
the arm of the woman, who shrank 
from him in uncontrollable repug- 
nance. “Besides—he offered it him- 
self—he even offered to marry her 
—think of it!—Brian marrying! 
No woman would ever look at him. 
But she wouldn’t. She loved me— 
and afterward she drowned herself 
—” He stopped to laugh under his 
breath. “That’s how it all happened. 
Afterward we made money together 
—Brian and I—and they call him 
Blackguard Brian—but I have a 
great career before me—a great ca- 
reer. Now you'll understand. Mar- 
garet understands—she wished it; 
but she can’t rest. I am going to tell 
her that I have told you—and that 
you understand.” He looked from 
one to another with an ugly cunning. 
“And then I am going to make an 
end,” he whispered, “—an end.” 

He crept towards the door, and 
Brian made a movement as though 
to hold him back, but like a shadow 
the shrunken, huddled figure flashed 
past him and was gone. 

Brian Monkhouse turned back. 
Yet he did not look at the woman 
standing by the lamplight. He sat 
down with his face between - his 
hands and waited. He felt how she. 
came nearer to him, but he could not 
move, could not speak to her. 

“It was Margaret’s daughter 
whom he saw,” she said, in hushed 
wonderment. “Margaret’s daughter.: 
And God—perhaps sent him here so 
that I should understand and be 
saved from a great cruelty—a great 
treachery—for I do understand. You 
loved my sister and sacrificed your- 
self to save the man she loved. You 
let the Pharisees hound you out 
from the midst of decent men—and 
then you sold your honor to give 
her child —his child — wealth — in 
atonement—” She broke off, grop- 
ing through the maze of crowding 
thoughts. He heard the rustle of 
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paper and a sharp, rending sound as 
it was torn across and across. “That 
ends the chapter,” she said, simply. 
“You will never sell your honor 
again. You will go away from here 
and start to build up your life 
afresh—” 

“T cannot,” he said, wearily. “I 
have no purpose left.” 

Still she came nearer, and still he 
kept his face hidden from her. In 
the distance they heard the dulled 
clang of the outer door—the rumble 
and jar of the waiting motor—the 
gathering power of the engines fad- 
ing presently into silence. 

“No one can touch you now,” she 
said. “You will never give them the’ 
power to touch you again.” 

“Why should I mind?” he an- 
swered. “What have I to fear or 
to hope? What have I ever had to 
fear or hope?” 

There was a brief silence, and 
then he heard her voice—softened 
—broken— 

“You loved my sister,” she said, 
“and because she could not care for 
you—is there no other woman in the 
world— ?” 

He sat back, turning his face to 
the light—stretching out his arms as 
though to reveal himself in all his 
great ugliness. 

“What woman—what human be- 
ing could ever care for me?” 

She took the ring from the table 
and held it out to him. 

“That was nothing,” she said, 
“nothing compared to the truth. 
Even if I had never found it, I 
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should not have acted other than I 
did. I had to save you. All my 
life I had hardened my heart against 
you—set every power and faculty on 
the thought of the time when 
I should find you—hunt you down 
in the midst of your wealth and 
crime. I meant to hurt you—but 
when the time came I had no pow- 
er—” 

“Why not?” he broke out. 

“Because I, too, was human. I, 
too, had discovered my vulnerability 
—my weakness—in a flash—” She 
put her hand on his arm. 

“Unconsciously I have prayed for 
you each night—prayed for the man 
who gave his life for me—and my 
prayers have been answered—” 

“Gratitude!” he exclaimed, fierce- 
ly, contemptuously. 

A strange smile touched the cor- 
ners of her mouth. 

“Brian, for seventeen years_I 
have lived with one thought—one 
passion. Gratitude would never have 
turned me aside—but there is one 
thing stronger than hate—bigger 
than the thirst for revenge—” She 
paused and went on scarcely above 
her breath. “Do you remember 
what you said about hatred ?—ha- 
tred and love are so close to one an- 
other—and I know that it is true 
because I who hated you—love 
you.” 

He made no answer. He seized 
her hand and buried his face upon 
it. She felt the hot, blinding tears, 
and kneeling beside him drew his 
head down upon her breast. 
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BY DONN BYRNE 
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HEN people spoke about Leda 
Yackos, they spoke of nothing 

but a voice. People want to know 
the details in the lives of singers. 
They revel in the chronology of 
Calvé and Patti, but Leda Yackos 
was a riddle more impenetrable than 
marble. They only knew of her as 
an American, of Greek extraction, 
whom connoisseurs spoke of as the 
greatest mezzo-soprano in the his- 
tory of song. From her pictures they 
gathered she was a powerful, pillar- 
like, black-haired woman of forty- 
five, with a mature beauty like that 
of a painting, and a voice that struck 
you like the clang of a great bell. 
So when Leda Yackos appeared 
for her farewell tour in America at 


the Odeon in New York, they flocked. 


to hear her in hundreds and in bat- 
talions and in armies. She was still 
as much of a puzzle as the desert 
Sphinx. In an age of press-agent- 
ing, the Odeon press-agent could 
evolve nothing more spectacular than 
that she was the greatest Carmen 
ever heard, which is said of all 
mezzo-sopranos, and that for her 
week’s appearance she was to be 
given the highest salary ever paid in 
the history of American vaudeville, 
which is said of all the headline art- 
ists whom the Odeon managers en- 
gage. 

In fact, so slim and so infrequent 
were the stories sent out from the 
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Odeon press bureau, as they gran- 
diloquently called it, that Jennings, 
who occupied the city desk of the 
New York Evening Chronicle, was 
becoming nervous. Her jewels had 
not been stolen. The proceeds of her 
concerts were not to be turned over 
to the war refugees. She was to be 
given no million-dollar check for 
singing one song at a millionaire’s 
dinner party. Suddenly, one morn- 
ing at ten o’clock. Jennings galvan- 
ized with inspiration. He called for 
Ferguson. 

“You know that ginney woman 
singing at the Odeon?” he queried. 
“She’s singing an encore called ‘My 
Ruby Rose.” Music man says the 
song’s the bunk. Cheap. Sloppy. 
Hear better songs at a burlesque 
show. Go up and sée if there’s a 
story in it. Try and get a column 
and don’t let them stall you.” 

Men and women who had been in- 
terviewed by Ferguson were in the 
habit of saying that they had thought 
he was a gentleman, but that they 
had found him to be a swine. For 
his ability in ferreting out stories 
where other reporters had failed 
Ferguson received two fifty-dollar 
bills every Wednesday afternoon in 
a coarse yellow envelope. Fergu- 
son’s critics are too biased to have 
their opinions taken very seriously. 
Their invectives only strengthen the 
evidence that he is the best reporter 
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in New York. Their supposition that 
Ferguson should be a gentleman is 
well founded, for Ferguson had 
come of a line of soldiers and states- 
men, only Ferguson had preferred 
getting’ a comfortable living by hard 
work to gaining a reputation on a 
pittance. The reputation refused to 
depart from the family, for Fergu- 
son became as much feared as any 
of his warrior fathers. 

The press agent of the Odeon 
had only to recognize him to capitu- 
late. He led the way through the 
littered alleys and stairs of the vau- 
deville house. He knocked at the 
star’s door, pushed the reporter be- 
fore him, and spoke nervously. 

“This is Mr. Ferguson, of the 
Evening Chronicle,” he quavered. 
“He says he wants a story.” He 
slipped out of the room. 

Ferguson saw the tall figure of the 
photographs rise up before him like 
a column, and he began noting every 
item of her appearance with the 
meticulous detail of his trade. She 
was nearly five feet and eleven inches 
tall, he judged, and somewhat heav- 
ily built. “A fine woman” was the 
phrase that suggested itself to him. 
The sight of her hands, slim, long, 
white, and without a jewel, pleased 
him unaccountably. His eye trav- 
eled over her black gown with a 
single red rose fastened in it, and 
came to rest on her face, and then 
suddenly Ferguson felt glad he had 
come. He had struck something 
worth while. 

It was an oval face, strong, sweep- 
ing, with a curve to the cheek like 
that made by a painter’s brush. 
Black hair, torrents of it, rolled back- 
ward in short, crinkly waves. Her 
brow was low and broad. The 
mouth was wide and firm. Her 
teeth, he saw as she opened her lips 
in surprise at his entry, were white 
and perfect, like ivory counters. 
When he looked at her eyes it struck 
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him that he was gazing at a com- 
plete living organism. They seemed 
to breathe. They suggested circles 
of black fire. A fine face, Ferguson 
said to himself, a fine face and a 
fine woman. There was little evi- 
dence of forty-five years of age 
about her, except in the minute 
wrinkles about her eyes, and the 
look of experience and understand- 
ing in her face, the look of fruit that 
has ripened under a mellow sun. 

Her voice came to him, rich and 
vibrant, like the quaver of a stringed 
instrument. 

“What is it you want, Mr. Fergu- 
son?” 

She was watching him carefully, 
Ferguson felt. He sensed her gaze 
travel over his brown tweeds; his 
gaunt, ascetic face; his closely 
cropped, brownish hair. 

“My editor,” he explained, “be- 
lieves there’s a story behind your 
singing of ‘My Ruby Rose.’ Is 
there ?” 

She looked at him keenly. 

“Why did the theater people al- 
low you in, Mr. Ferguson? I never 
see newspaper men.” 

“Because,” Ferguson replied, “be- 
cause I am Ferguson of the Chron- 
icle; because of my reputation.” 

“You will have to explain,” she 
said. “Your reputation has not 
reached me.” 

There was no use beating about 
the bush, Ferguson saw. This wom- 
an dealt in facts. Phrases meant lit- 
tle to her. 

“To put it bluntly,” he said, “be- 
cause I am the best reporter in 
America. Because I never go out 
for a story that I don’t get it.” 

“T see. And you want to get the 
story of the Ruby Rose?” 

“I am going to get that story,” 
Ferguson answered, “by fair means 
or foul. If I don’t get it from you 
I'll get it from someone else. There’s 
a story somewhere, I’m sure.” 
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Ferguson saw her. eyes -travel 
over him. again. 

_“Well, if you’re going to get it,” 
she remarked slowly, “you’d better 
have it from me. I don’t think 
you'll care to print it anyway, Won’t 
you sit down?” 

Ferguson looked about hin as he 
sank into his chair. The dressing- 
room was small and elongated, like 
a cabin in a ship, There was a 
couch. by.the wall. A tall mirror 
reared itself behind the dressing- 
table. A thick carpet covered the 
floor, and there were a couple of 
chairs. Behind a screen a cloak 
showed its collar. On the dressing- 
table were a comb and brush, some 
pins, and a hand-mirror. Ferguson 
nodded his head appreciatively. Oth- 
er artists he had interviewed favored 
rooms ornately decorated, dressing- 
tables laden with scents and unguents 
and queer, shining instruments like 
a surgeon’s kit, and mirrors plastered 
with telegrams. There was a. sim- 
plicity about that Ferguson recog- 
nized, as the adjunct of greatness. 
On.a.table near the door a bowl of 
roses spread like a bush. Through 
the: door. the measure of a fox-trot 
stole insidiously. The matinée inter- 
mission was over. The second half 
of the program was beginning 

- “It’s a rather hard and somewhat 
foolish story to tell,” she began, 
“but I suppose you won’t be satisfied 
until you hear it.” 

She sat in her armchair by the 
dressing-table, her hands touching 
one another lightly in her lap, the 
electric bulb above her nearly brush- 
ing her hair. The light shone gloss- 
ily on the back waves.of it and sug- 
gested to Ferguson the star of an 
- oriole. 

“The Ruby Rose. was written 
twenty-five years ago in New York 
City, by David Forrest. No, he 


didn’t: die and I didn’t mourn him 
forever afterward. . He is alive and. 


is well and is rich in England. He 
has.a large-estate there, I believe: 

“But. twenty-five years ago ‘he 
hadn’t anything, and I had. nothing, 
either. I was studying with San 
Pierro, David had just started out 
as a composer and was walking 
around from publisher: to publisher 
with. a portfolio of manuscripts, and: 
copying music at night-to pay for his 
room rent and food, 

“IT. was twenty years old then. 
David was. twenty-three. .He -was.a 
tall boy, brown-haired, brown-eyed, 
a little shaggy, as if no. one ever 
took care of him, and he. had no idea 
of taking care.of himself. We were 
living in the same boarding-house, in 
West Nineteenth Street, and we 
struck up.a boarding-house acquaint- 
anceship. You must know what it 
is, for boarding-houses are eternal 
things, and boarding-house people 
are eternal, too. We sat on the stoop 
together in the summer evenings and 
talked together in the winter ones: 
I.made a little money teaching and-a 
little singing in choirs. - David made 
very: little, barely erlough.: _, 

“I could see David was in love 
with me, and I -was. in love with 
David. We never said anything 
about it. If he had said something, 
everything might have been differ-: 
ent. But David’s conscience wouldn’t 
allow him even to think of marrying 
me without having some prospects in 
front of him, and David was at the: 
beginning of a long road and a hard 
road. He wanted something tan-: 
gible,.do you see? 

“T was in. love with him, too. I 
was in love with every bit, the shag-- 
gy hair, the brown eyes, the queer, 
shiftless look of him. And I wanted 
to tell him about it, but-I knew what- 
David had in his mind, and I knew 
how high-spirited and. proud he 
was, and how he would worry every 
minute in the day in.planning things. 
I-didn’t want to worry him any more, 
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I knew he would work out every- 
thing in good time. 

“People in music are queer, Mr. 
Ferguson. They have something 
that is not heart and is not body and 
is not soul, but that seems to float 
about them and get in touch with 
things of its own volition. It seems 
to sense feelings and facts. With 
this queer faculty David seemed to 
keep in touch with me, and I with 
David. He knew about me, as I 
knew about him. But neither of us 
knew what to do about it, David feel- 
ing as he did. 

“Most young students have plans 
for themselves, and most of them 
weave dreams in which they figure 
as successes. They talk about it. 
They boast of their prospects. I 
suppose it is the same in every other 
line. But David was not like that. 
He would listen to anybody, but he 
would say nothing himself. He 
would take disappointment after dis- 
appointment and rebuff after rebuff 
with the same look of patience in his 
brown eyes, and plod onward slowly 
to the next place. You never knew 
whether to shake him or to cry over 
him. 

“‘T couldn’t do anything there,’ 
he’d say with an apologetic little 
smile. I always felt a queer pang 
in my heart when I heard him say 
that, for I was afraid David would 
never be a success, and I didn’t want 
him ever to feel that he wasn’t. 

“I was studying with San Pierro, 
as I told you. San Pierro bullied 
me, swore at me, worked me to 
death, but San Pierro did everything 
he could for me. He got me engage- 
ments and pupils, and trained me for 
the Scholarship in Milan—the Pea- 
body prize. I won it. 

“And David never said a word. 
He cried when he heard the news, 
with pleasure for my sake, for David 
always believed in me, and he was 
glad to see me on the way to success. 
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They gave a concert for me—a fare- 
well concert. That evening David 
knocked at the door of my room. I 
can still see him there. It was a 
May evening and the sun was com- 
ing in hazily. He looked like a great 
brown print, standing at the door, 
with his brown eyes, and his brown 
shaggy hair. He had a printed 
sheet of music in his hand. 

“*This is for you, Leda,’ he said. 

“I took it and I looked at him for 
a moment. I couldn’t say anything. 
There was a mist in my eyes that 
magnified him as he stood there, and 
then he moved off, still looking at 
me. I read the music. It was the 
Ruby Rose. 

“I sang it that night, and I 
thanked him afterward, very inco- 
herently, and still we could say noth- 
ing. And we could say nothing next 
morning on the pier, with everyone 
about us. He was very white in the 
face, and I was, too, I know. But 
we just looked at one another and 
it seemed to me that we were two 
blind people stretching out for one 
another’s hands and not finding 
them. And then the ship slid away 
from the pier. 

“T thought he would write to me, 
and I wrote to him, but nothing came: 
from him and my letters were re- 
turned. A friend told me that two 
days after I had gone David received 
a letter from his lawyers saying he 
had been left a country place in Eng- 
land and a lot of money, and that he 
had gone over to claim it. I suppose 
all. that must have made him forget 
me. For I have never heard of him 
since, and that is twenty-five 
years ago. I couldn’t do anything, 
could I? 

“But I have been in love with 
David all these years, as much as 
ever I was, and I will be, I know, 
until my dying day. And I have 
sung the song he wrote for me every 
time I appeared on a concert stage, 
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in spite of what any manager says. 
And I'll sing. it to-day, on my last 
day before the public. , That's .the 
story you wanted, Mr. Ferguson, the 
story of the Ruby Rose.” 

She stood up. with a sudden flash- 
ing movement, that. suggested the 
drawing of a sword from its scab- 
bard. Ferguson rose with her.. He 
felt horribly awkward. and ashamed, 
as if he had been caught in an act of 
vandalism. 

“T am. afraid,” he said as he bent to 
avoid her eyes, “that. it is hardly a 
story for our readers. I shall have 
to.report ‘no story’.” 

He reached for his hat and stick. 
His face was suffused with red. 

“T’m. awfully sorry,” he. said. 
“T’m.a horribly rotten beast, to have 
broken. in. on. you like this. I’m 
dreadfully—” 

She reached out her. slim, power- 
ful hand.; A wistful, reminiscent 
smile,came into her eyes. 

“Don’t,” she broke in: ““That’s 
all right.. Now run out front, like 
a good boy, and hear me sing it. 
Good-bye.” 


II 7 
T= queue at the box-office quiv- 


ered with impatience: as the tall 
man. with the bronze face dug deep 


into a trouser pocket, produced a pig- - 


skin ‘purse, and, with a sort of delib- 
eration; laid a two-dollar bill on the 
glass ledge. The ticket seller raised 
his-head to utter an impatient Broad- 
way: jibe. The quiet dignity of the 
man’s eye stopped him. 

“Can give you ‘K,’” he said. 
“Eleven rows back. Best I can do.” 
The man with the purse picked up 
the blue pasteboard slip and walked 
easily toward the doors. The super- 


cilious doorman looked at him with 
a touch of respect as: he swung 
through. People glanced curiously 
at him as he went down the aisle. ' 


There was. something: indescribably 
healthy and wholesome about his tall, 
erect figure; his lean bronzed: face, 
with its wrinkles and ridges like 
miniature canals; the set of his pow-" 
erful shoulders under the ill-fitting: 
but neat blue serge. There was’ 
something kindly about his eyes, and 
his great hawk’s nose,:and the gray- " 
shot brown hair. A weary-looking 
man of thirty gazed enviously at him’ 
as he passed by. 
He looked about him with an air 
of childish eagerness as he took his 
seat. His eyes shone. His hands 
turned the pages of the program 
carefully, almost reverentially. A 
plainclothes. policeman behind his 
seat diagnosed him carefully with the 
automatic quality of an artist. 
“Sailor,”: he ‘said to himself. 
“Deep-sea man. Captain or first of- 
ficer. In sail-probably. Fifty years 
old if he’s a day, and as hard as © 
they make them. - It’s fierce to be‘a’ 
cop 1"? ‘ $483 
The deep-sea sailor raised his eyes 
and took in the crowded house with — 
the interest of a man who has not’ 
seen the like for many months and * 
was savoring the opportunity to the 
utmost, Theaters and music halls 
were not a novelty to him. He had © 
been in them in every port from’ 
Seattle to Sydney and from Calcutta 
to Buenos Aires. But to-night was 
an opportunity he had waited for’ 
during fifteen years. He had looked 
forward to it and-dreamed of it until 


“it became for him a vision, a tradi- 


tion. And he was going to see’ its 
fulfillment. 

Fifteen years? It must have been 
more than that, he said, as he closed” 
his eyes where he sat. It must have 
been nineteen since he had heard of 
her success—in Callao, where he had 
been mate on a timber schooner. It 
seemed to him that he had always’ 
been dreaming of to-night. He had 
dreamed ‘of it. in every sea of the 
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globe, in every port, under every 
star. To-night he was going to see 
her and to hear her sing. 

He had been about all the old 
places that morning, the old places 
of five-and-twenty years ago. He 
had seen the boarding-house where 
they had both lived—a _ decrepit, 
shamed-looking building it seemed 
to-day, waiting for the crash of the 
wrecker’s hammer. He had wan- 
dered about music stores, churches, 
streets where they had both been, 
like a devotee making a tortuous pil- 
grimage toward the shrine of a saint. 
And each of the stations had made 
a gentle tug at his heartstrings. 
There was something infinitely ap- 
pealing and pathetic about that early 
ambition of his to be a great com- 
poser, as there is about a child’s 
dream. And what a struggle it had 
been to give it up. But he had been 
right, he said to himself. He would 
never have been anything but the 
most mediocre of mediocrities. It 
was good he recognized it in time, 
and had turned to do a good man’s 
work, with a man’s muscle and cour- 
age. 

It was twenty-five years ago since 
he had heard her, he remembered, on 
the night of her farewell concert be- 
fore her departure for Milan. She 
sang his song that night, and there 
were tears in her eyes. They were 
very much in love with each other 
then. He remembered every detail 
about her that night—why should he 
not, for she had been in his heart 
ever since, housed like a bee in a 
hive, esconced like a piece of statuary 
in its niche. His heart had been 
broken when she left, but everything 
had worked out as it should have 
done. She was in love with him 
then, would have married him; but 
what had he to do with one who 
was to be a great artist? He would 
have been a drag on her. She would 
have been disappointed in him. 
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Things would have turned out badly. 
She ought to have her own way. 
Some day she would marry a great 
man worthy of her. He was glad of 
that for her sake. 

And he had acted as he had 
thought best. He had gone away, 
saying that he had been left property 
in England, and leading her to be- 
lieve that the money had turned his 
head, and that he no longer cared 
for her. He knew her character well 
enough to understand that her pride 
would not allow her to make any 
overtures or pursue any inquiries. It 
was for her own good, he had cal- 
culated, even though it was brutal. 
He had told the only lie in his life, 
for her sake. 

He had never been able to see her 
again, for he had been beating up 
and down the world ever since, 
scouring the China Seas for cargo, 
rolling up to Frisco, or on the long 
one-hundred-and-twenty-day wait to 
raise the Scillies. He had never for 
a moment abated his love for her. 
It had been shown in every act of his 
life, in the magazine pictures of her 
that lined his cabin, in the piano 
lashed to the partitions of the barque. 
There had been nothing in his life 
but her, After fifty years he. had 
nothing to show except lithe muscles 
and a hale frame. He had no fame 
—master mariners do the world’s 
work and get little recognition for it. 
He had no money —ability to make 
money is a gift of the gods which 
they bestow on few. They had left 
it out of his make-up. But his life 
had been a keen, sentient, full one, 
and there were still ten active years 
left, perhaps more. The future held 
no shadows for him. The sea had 


taught him how to take fair weather 
and foul. 

He had followed her career care- 
fully from what papers came to him 
from the pilots when they swung up 
the Jacob’s ladder. He had read of 
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her ‘successes in opera, as Brun- 
hilde. as Carmen. as Madame Butter- 
fly, and once he had seen a critic flay 
her for singing trivial encore songs. 
He had seen that mentioned-once or 
twice but he had never heard their 
names. They were probably the 
works ‘of some struggling young 
composers whom she was helping 
toward their chance, he thought.’ She 
was that kind of woman, he re- 
membered; a fine, big generous 
worian. Sit 

But he was going to see her and 
to hear her to-night. ‘A sort of fear 
came on him. It was like seeing and 
hearing someone who’ was very near 
and‘very close but who had been dead 
these many years. 
her im his: heart so long that she had 
become etherealized and appeared to 
hit as some saint to a devotee, or 
some queen to a subject. To-night 
he would see her and hear her in all 
het pride and her glory, with all the 
wotld at her feet, pouring out great 
passionate music that seemed as if 
it must’ reverberate between the 
stars. ; 

‘And then they might dismiss him 
in ‘peace, like the elder of Jertisalem 
whose ‘eyes had beheld their vision. 
He could return then to the lapping 
sea and the wirid blowing and be 
happy. it takes all kinds of people to 
make a world, he said, big people, 
and little people and ‘ones that are 
neither. ‘There must be rubble stones 
that'a house may be builded.. He 
had ‘lived.’ He had loved: He had 
seen glory. . 

The program rambled inanely on- 
ward, and as he waited for her ap- 
pearance, he wondered shamefacedly 
whether she ever’ remembered: him. 
That was impossible. The great 


ones of the earth paid homage to 
her. He had been swept out of her 
mitid as an old chair is thrown out 
of a ‘house when it is newly fur- 
nished. He wondered, too, if any- 


He had carried. 


where amiong her old papers was the: 
song he had written for her a quarter 
of a century ago. He laughed at the 
absurdity of the idea. - 


III 


HE: house waited with ifl-con- 

cealed impatience until the 
couple on the stage had finished their: 
dancing act. When they had gone 
it settled itself down with.a rustle 
and buzz to wait for the star’s turn. 
Then there was silence. A couple’ 
of boys in red uniforms came from 
the wings and slid announcement: 
cards with the one word, “‘Yackos,” 
into their niches. The lights went 
down and the vast black silence of: 
the music hall seemed to quiver. 
Somewhere a bell trilled shrilly.: 
The orchestra broke into: the plain-: 
tive throb of a Scotch melody and: 
the curtain went up. 

She walked out from the’ wings, a 
compelling, graceful figure, with the 
carriage of an empress. She turned 
and faced the house, the red- rose 
showing against the black of “her 
dress like a grotesque wound, her: 
fine chiseled features standing out as 
on. the ‘screen: of a. cinématograph. : 
Her eyes, her hands, her pose seemed: 
to convey something ‘vital. There’ 
was a moment’of silence, a moment: 
in which the breathing of the whole 
house stopped, as though it were a 
single human being.. She inclined 
her head forward easily and began 
singing. 

A. slender stream of harmony 
poured from her: throat like clear’ 
water flowing from a silver vessel. 
It rose; it fell; it swayed and reared. 
like a full-rigged barkentine in the 
trough of a spring sea. There was 
more than harmony to it. It seemed 
as if, in that prosaic New York the- 
ater, with its plush seats, and tired 
orchestra and meretricious fittings, 
some mighty word of necromancy 
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had been uttered; some forbidden 
formula of the gods: 


“Ye banks and braes o’ bonny 
How can ye be so fresh as fair — 


There was a little wind in it, a lit- 
tle wind that blew gently among the 
tree-tops and skipped about the eaves 
of the houses; the unbearable purity 
of hawthorn. scent; the warmth of 
June. mornings, translucent, happy. 
Mountain streams chattered over 
stony ground, while trout leaped and 
red bees.sang in the clover... . 

. The song ended in a silence of def- 
erence that was more powerful than 
the clamor of crowds acclaiming a 
new king. She nodded. again. The 
mis-shapen figure. in the orchestra 
leader’s chair moistened his lips and 
rapped twice with his baton. Faintly, 
as.though at a distance, the instru- 
ments broke into the staccato strain 
of the Habaiiera. 


“L’amour est un oiseau er. 
Que nul ne peut apprivoiser . 


The. gentle quality of summer 
dropped from her voice as a cloak 
might, drop from her shoulders. No 
longer flowers nodded, and the lark 
rose in the clear air. Her voice 
rolled out rich and flexible as molten 
gold. She took little nervous steps 
to and fro on the stage. Her fingers 
crackled. Her eyes snapped deci- 
sively. 


“Si tu ne m’aimes pas, moi! je taime! 
Et si je taime, prends garde & toi!” 


The audience no longer saw Leda 
Yackos, heard Leda Yackos; they 
were looking on at a great miracle 
play of love. Old forgotten stories 
and ancient names ran in their 
minds; the story of Iseult returning 
to Cornwall; the loves of Charle- 
magne and Berthe au grand pied; 
Helen, the Trojan woman; Fran- 
cesca da Rimini; Adam and his 
young bride in God’s garden. 
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- And as he sat back in the eleventh 

row, a white face among the sea of 

silent white faces about him, David 

Forrest felt himself suddenly shaken 

by the Habafiera as a tree is swayed. 
by a strong wind. He had felt him- 

self melt and grow tender before the 

haunting strain of :the Scotch ballad, 

but he was attacked, electrified, 

troubled by this passionate song of 

Carmen. What a great lover this 

woman would have made, he Said to 

himself. What a heart she” had! 

What strength! And he had once 

dared to hope that all the fulness and 

fire of her would have been his. Tf, 

only without disloyalty to her, -he. 
thought, she had been anything but: 
the great artist with a career to hack 

out, if. she had not been the: world’s 

trust and the world’s treasure, how 

he would have clung to her, fought 

for her, won her. There would have 

been no mercy about that struggle, 

he said to himself with a grim smile. 

If only it had been different, he said, 

if it had only been different. How 

he would have fought for her, cher- 

ished her, loved her. A pain like 

that of a sword-thrust passed 

through him as he thought of another 
man, any man, calling forth that 

flame s 


The last song had been sung, the 
last bow made. The handclapping 
of the house still crackled like mus- 
ketry. Occasionally hoarse insensate 
pleas for an encore would be voiced - 
in a great shout from the gallery. 
Murmurs ran through the house like 
the rumble of waves. 

She came out of the wings easily, 
and walked down to the footlights. - 
There was something demure, some- 
thing wonderfully human about her 
as she came. Little triangles ap- 


peared about the corners of her 
mouth. Her head tilted .forward. 
The orchestra began dreamily. She 
threw back her head, half defiantly, 
and her voice seemed to soar through 











the hall:on wings. It stretched out 
and widened in a great flood of mel- 
ody until it seemed to lap the walls 
and swirl about the eutionce in a 
vast, golden tide. 


My Ruby Rose! In no high monarch’s 
treasure, 
In no Seeen's garden where a West 
wind blows, 
Is eh flower or gem that has your pas- 


That "bas your beauty, O my Ruby Rose! 


' A sort of choking cry came from 
the deep-sea sailor as he sat wrapped 
up in his dreams. He had half risen 
in his seat when the first bars had 
rippled from the orchestra. He 
looked at the stage and the black 
figure on it with great gaping eyes. 
He turned around: slowly from right 
to left, and with one hand felt the 
other, as if to make sure that there 
was no mistake as to his existence 
and presence. The song rippled on, 
and his face changed from brown to 
white, and from white to red, and 
from red to white again. 

And. as he. sat there it seemed to 
him that in his head there was-a 
complicated system of machinery, of 
wheels and belts, and dynamos. And 
that it was running amuck. — It 
seemed to whir as he listened. He 
feared that soon the muscle and bone 
of his chest would heave apart like 
a space of land in an earthquake. 
His heart was striking the outer 
walls of his body with sledgehammer 
blows. He could hear no more of 
the song. He could see no more of 
the singer. 

The swinging rhythm in his head 
resolved itself into a sort of chant, 
like a suggestion brought out by the 
rumble of machinery. She loved 
him.. She had always loved him. 
She: loved him.. She had always 
loved him. The message seemed to 
strike him physically. What was he 
going to do about it? 

The applause had died out, like the 
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passing of a storm, He hadn’t ino- 
ticed her go, and it was only on.the 
appearance of other players, strange, 
unnecessary mannikins they appeared 
to him, that he realized she was-no 
longer there. He rose: stumblingly 
and passed out into the street. His 
thought of her while she was singing 
the Habatera recurred :to'him. What 
a great lover this woman should have 
been! What a great lover she was! 
And he, he felt with a shock, had 
robbed her of love, while he thought 
he was doing what was right for her. 

He passed out. into: Broadway un- 
knowingly and stood at the curb. 
Questions still struck him like: mis- 
siles. ‘ What was there to do about 
it? His brain reeled from the force 
of an attack on another angle. She 
had loved him all these years in spite 
of her belief that he had thrown_her 
memory and love lightly aside. That 
couldn’t be allowed to remain, he 
said to himself in panic. He must 
see her, He must unveil the whole 
miserable story. She would punish 
him. She would scorn him.::.She 
would send him with a bitter word 
he would remember until the end of 
time. It would break him, he felt, to 
be scorned and thrown: out: by -her. 
But she had loved him all these years, 
and she had loved him thinking he 
had been false to her. -He must.-tell 
her that it had not been so. He must 
tell her that while she had ‘loved he 
had. And that, while she thought 
she had been a quarter of a century 
forgotten, for every hour in the day, 
and that for every week in the year, 
she had been all to him. She had 
been his goddess, his wife, his child, 
his world, his everything. 


IV 


O all was over, and the last song 

was sung, she said to herself. 
’ For the last time the casket of :the 
Ruby Rose had been opened and the 
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public had: been shown it. She ought 
to. be satisfied,-she felt. -But deep 
down in her heart there was some- 
thing that told her that her work had 
not been crowned, that there was still 
a factor missing in the equation of 
her life. 

She looked around the dressing- 
room forthe last time; She was 
sorry to leave it. There is a ‘sort 
of affection for work that is as 
keen as-the affection for living peo- 
ple; and she felt that she was saying 
good-bye to an old companion-at- 
arms who did not deserve desertion. 
To-morrow she was leaving for the 
rest and quiet she had promised 
herself. for years, but to-night the 
prospect had something bleak about 
it, the bleak quality of loneliness. 

The little gray-clad maid came in. 
- “T-have seen him, Madame, and he 
won't take any excuses. He'says.he 
must see you.” 

“He won't give his name?” 

“No,:Madame. He just says that 
you sang the Ruby Rose.” 

“All right, Yvette. Rules don’t 
hold after to-night. I may as well 
see him.” 

As she turned to put on her cloak, 
she felt a terror of the future. There 
is something beautiful and. graceful 
about growing old. There is the 
peace and cool.of twilight after the 
heat and clatter of a summer day. 
But to be lonely, to be forgotten, to 
wait inertly. “Without music, with- 
out company,” she remembered a 
Gaelic poet had once complained in 
his old. age. Her voice would be- 
come tenuous and strained. There 
would be no one beside ‘her to enjoy 
the youth of the springtime, or the 
mellowness of summer days, or the 


calm strength of winter. “Without 
music, without company !” 
The door opened. She turned 


easily. A tall, erect figure stood hes- 
itatingly framed in it... She moved 
forward, something harked back in 
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her memory like a bar of a forgotten 
song. There was something familiar 
about that line of figure, about that 
peculiar shagginess of hair. She 
shrank suddenly, and her hands 
caught backward at the dressing- 
table. -A little muffled scream rose 
to her lips. 

“My God! David!” 

She looked at him more closely: 
The same line of face, the same pow- 
erful line of shoulder, the same 
brown eyes, all the same, she ticked 
off. All'the same, but somehow like 
granite that rain and wind had bat- 
tered. Her voice shook. Her words 
came in a hoarse whisper. 

“David Forrest!” 

. Her hands still clung to the dress- 
ing-table. She stood crouched, ready 
to move forward or to spring back- 
ward. 

“Are you alive, David?” 

There was even the same soft qual- 
ity about his voice. It came to her 
mind like an old melody. 

“Yes. I am alive, Leda.” 

He moved forward a step. His 
hands twitched piteously at is 
broad-brimmed hat. 

“I came—” he began. 
just—” ; 

Then, as suddenly as the old heart 
chord had been touched, a tinge of. 
resentment came. This was David, 
David, whom she had loved so well: 


“T came in, 


‘and truly twenty-five years ago, and 


who had thrown her aside. With a 
quick flash she mastered herself. 
The surprised quality went out of 
her voice. There was something 
hardly more than formal in it. 

“I am glad you called in, David. I- 
thought you were in England. Sit 
down, won’t you?” 

The brown eyes still looked at her. 
with their mixture of adoration and 
panic. 

“T never went to England, Leda,”: 
he stammered. “I just went away.” 


She wheeled around on him. 
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“You never went to England!” 

“I just went away.” His voice 
stumbled like a child picking its way 
over a road. His hands kilted the 
brim of the hat. “I thought it was 
best to do it that way.” 

The easy, graceful, woman-of-the- 
world manner dropped from her like 
a garment. Her face set in stern, 
rigid lines. She was no longer the 
artist, the great singer. She was a 
woman awaiting an explanation of 
why she had been treated cav- 
alierly. The uncertain accents still 
went on. 

“You see, Leda, it was the best 
thing. I knew you were going to 
come to the top, the top of them all. 
And you see, it would never have 
done for us to get married. It was 
all before you. I couldn’t do any- 
thing. I didn’t want to hamper you. 
I didn’t want your work spoiled. 
That’s what would have happened. 
So, so I just went away.” 

The voice trailed off into silence, 
and as she looked he turned half 
aside from her. She stood still 
watching him. She wanted to take 
both his hands and look into his eyes. 
Everything, the muscular honest look 
of him, the uncertain voice, the 
brown eyes, were all calling her. 
She had to exert every bit of force in 
her mind and body:to remain where 
she was. 

““So you were afraid of becoming 
jealous, were you, David?” 

He swung around. His eyes took 
on a glint half of anger. His voice 
rang out full and clear. 

“Jealous of you, Leda? I, jealous 
of you! Why, my God! there was 
nothing in the world too big for you. 
There was nothing I didn’t wish and 
I didn’t dream of for you. Leda, 
you don’t think that?” 


No, she didn’t think that. She 


could never think that. The twenty- 
five years of absence were gone as 
if they had never been. He seemed 


to her the same as on the night he 
had pressed the sheet of music into 
her hands and gone off silently. The 
same David, the same futile, lovable, 
unselfish boy! She took a step for- 
ward. 

“It was for my sake you did it, 
David ?” 

“I thought,” he 
stopped. 

She seemed very close to him to- 
night. It was as if they were to- 
gether in the old house on Nineteenth 
Street, and as if there were no longer 
any plans to be thought of for the 
future ; no longer any problems to be 
faced. He would speak soon, and 
say the words she had been waiting 
for him to say in the days before she 
left for Italy. 

“I only heard and saw you to- 
night, for the first time, Leda, since 
you went away. There was some- 
thing I wanted to tell you. I thought 
—JI just had an idea—you were sing- 
ing the Ruby Rose—that you might 
still care a little bit, and I wanted to 
tell you, that all the time, every day 
of it, I cared, and that I thought of 
nothing else but you. That’s what I 
wanted to say.” 

She felt she wanted to speak, but 
she couldn’t. Her hand pressed close 
on her heart, and her eyes were 
blinded. He turned to go. 

“That’s what I wanted to tell you, 
Leda. I'll be going now—” 

“You wanted me all the time, 
David ?” 

“All the time. All the years.” 

“And, David, I wanted you.” 

They stood for a moment, looking 
at each other. She couldn’t see 
through the mist that was in her eyes, 
There was just a feeling as if a 
powerful magnet were drawing her 
heart physically. 

“You were going away, David, go- 
ing away again?” 

“I’m going away, Leda I'll 
have—” 


began. He 
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David, after all these years?” 
“My God! Leda! You can’t—” 
“IT am not going. to. have you, 
David ?” 


His hands went out. slightly. 
There was a broken huskiness in his 
voice. 


“But. it’s worse now than then, 
Leda. Now you're the greatest—” 
' Her hands stretched forward and 
rested on his shoulders. She seemed 
to quiver as if with a fever. 

“Hush!” 

“And I am only an old sea captain, 
with nothing—” 

“Listen, dear.” Her voice sank to 
a whisper; her arms curved about 
him. “Dear, listen. You are David. 
And I— And I—” 

He thought he heard her whisper. 

“Yes, Leda,” he prompted. 

“And I—” she whispered again. 
Her arms curved about his neck with 
a‘sudden abandon. Her head went 
back until the light from the bulb 
above the dressing-table struck the 
tears on the eyelashes and turned 
them to glittering jewels. A nerv- 
ous, happy laugh bubbled from her 
lips. “And I,” her voice rang out 
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full and strong, “I am the Ruby 
Rose.” 


V 


ENNINGS, city editor of the 
Chronicle, called loudly across 
the littered room to Ferguson. 

“Got a story,” he announced. 
“That ginney singer woman has 
gone and married a gink by the name 
of Forrest. Know anything about 
it?” 

“How should I know?” the ‘star 
reporter queried. 

“Sure there was nothing for: us in 
that song—that Ivory. or Emerald or- 
whatever the devil it was Rose? 
Sure there was nothing for us?” 

“Absolutely nothing for us,” Fer- 
guson answered. “I should say not.” 

The best reporter in America 
leaned back easily in his chair. His 
eyebrows knitted together, and he 
smiled. 

“Now there’s a beat,” he observed 
to himself, “that Jennings would give 
his eye-teeth to get.” He lit a cigar- 
ette fastidiously. “But he’d tetter 
keep them,” he added. “He needs 
them to eat with.” 





















JUST WHY WE HAVEN’T 
A MERCHANT MARINE 


Some Reasons for the Decline of American Shipping—Ships, 
Sailors and Congressmen and the Part Each Has Played— 
The Seamen’s Act, Irritant or Corrective ? 


By SAMUEL CROWTHER 


[Everybody knows that American shipping once held an important place 
in the world. Everybody has at some time discussed the question of reviving 
our Merchant Marine. Laws have been passed—but nothing further has 
happened and the American Merchant Marine has continued to be the ugly 
Duckling of American Politics. In this article Mr. Crowther points out 
succinctly the reasons why foreign competition has left America far behind 
in this field—and why we really need American-owned ships —Epitor.] 





DOZEN reasons are advanced 
to explain why we have no 
merchant marine on the high seas; 
many more proposals are made of 
methods of rebuilding it. The ship- 
owner has one group of reasons and 
remedies; the ship-charterer has an- 
other; the shipbuilder presents his 
ideas; the sailors have their ideas. 
None of the reasons or remedies fit 
into each other or have anything in 
common. The legislators have made 
laws, on a more or less compromise 
basis, which are unsatisfactory to 
all of the interested parties. 

The net result to the public is that 
we have not a single ship in the 
large Oriental trade and very few 
on the Atlantic; the service to South 
America in American bottoms is 
worse than third rate. 

And to-day, due to war conditions, 
we are thrown largely on our own 
resources for ocean carriage. The 


German vessels are tied up in. Ger- 
many or interned in neutral ports. 
The great British merchant fleet is 
engaged largely in the transport of 
troops, war munitions and commis- 
sary supplies. 


Ocean-going ships are few; thou- 
sands of tons of cargo are waiting 
shipment from our shores; ocean 
freight rates have increased from 
175 to 1150 per cent. according to 
the port of destination and the chgr- 
acter of the cargo. Three thousand 
carloads of grain are waiting on the 
tracks between Peoria and Newport 
News for cargo space; the railroads 
now refuse to accept seaboard ship- 
ments unless the ocean transporta- 
tion. is already secured. All cargo 
and passenger accommodations are 
booked four months ahead on the 
Pacific; American merchants are 
selling in China, but they cannot bill 
their contracts simply because they 
cannot deliver. Our only mail con- 
nection with the Philippines is by the. 
Japanese liners except when an army 
transport happens to be sailing. 

We have been paying three hun- 
dred million dollars a year to for- 
eign steamship lines to transport our. 
commodities; a shipping expert es- 
timates that an American merchant 
marine would have saved us five 
hundred million dollars during the 
present year. Our citizens have two 
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hundred millions invested in ships 
that sail under foreign flags. We 
have built and nourished alien 
vessels that might some = day be 
used to-land enemy troops on our 
shores. 

‘ We have less than three thousand 
ships in the overseas trade, with a 
total tonnage of less than two mil- 
lions, although we increased our ton- 
nage by more than half a million 
after the Emergency Act was passed 
by Congress to meet war conditions. 
Qur trams-ocean tonnage - equals 
roughly five per centum of the ton- 
nage of the world. . England has 
nearly fifty per cent. 


Tue REAL MERCHANT MARINE 


The politician talks glibly of a 
merchant marine. It is a safe as- 
sumption that the average man, in 
any discussion about a merchant ma- 
rine, will dwell upon the Mauretania, 
the Aquitania, the interned German 
ships, or other great, well-known 
vessels engaged in the passenger 
traffic across the Atlantic—and for- 
get entirely the less ornamental but 
doubly useful cargo ships . which 
really constitute a nation’s maritime 
wealth. 

Get the situation clearly in mind. 
A ship performs precisely the same 
function as a railroad; it exists to 
carry goods between distant points 
and incidentally to carry passengers, 
troops and the paraphernalia of war. 
In certain cases the railroad may be 
built for military uses, as in parts of 
Europe; in like manner a ship may 
be built or a line may be founded 
with an enemy in view; but when a 
railroad or a line of ships is estab- 
lished, it must either have commer- 
cial aims or be supported by direct 
contributions of the publics In. no 
case can the railroad or the ships 
live for the sole purpose of support- 
ing builders, owners or employees; 
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a man does not. live merely to eat 
bread and thus encourage wheat- 
growing.. The plodding tramp cargo 
ship, like the unromantic slow 
freight, is the real life of every mer- 
chant marine; and the luxurious li- 
ners are only the advertising sec- 
tions like the limited express trains. 
The strength of the English trade is 
in the ships of 10,000 tons or under 
which ply their way. to every port 
on earth and are always ready for a 
profitable cargo. 

One must warily examine ‘his 
sources of information when looking 
into the shipping question. The fac- 
tional aims are entirely legitimate; 
the shipowner wants to make money 
from the carriage of freight and pas- 
sengers; the shipbuilder wants to 
build ships and the sailor wants 
wages which will put him on a par 
with his fellows ashore. Each 
thinks his desire is incompatible with 
the desires of the. others. 

The result of all this activity 
spread over many year's is a set of 
laws which, even before the passage 
of the recent Seamen’s Act, the ship- 
owners say, made it difficult enough 
for an American ship to hold its own 
with the unfettered foreigners ; when 
that act goes into full operation, they 
contend that the American flag ‘will 
leave the sea; the Pacific ocean has 
already, in anticipation of the law, 
been wholly given over to the Japa- 
nese. 


EarLy EXPERIMENTS IN MARINE 
LEGISLATION 


Going back to the early days of 
the nation, we find Congress in 1789 
passing an act. giving a preferential 
duty to.cargoes brought in Ameri- 
can-owned bottoms; in seven years 
our shipping tonnage increased near- 
ly five-fold. The preferential duties 
were removed, in so far as England 
was concerned, in 1815, but the busi- 

















ness of shipping kept on increasing. 
It was at its height just before the 
Civil War, when our flag might be 
found on every ocean; foreign ship- 
pers preferred to send their goods 
in American ships because they 
knew American ships were quicker 
and safer than other ships. Ameri- 
can ships had ninety per cent. of the 
Chinese trade. 

During this period, American ships 
cost more to build than foreign ships, 
and the American sailor received the 
highest wages in the world. But 
the American ships gave more ton 
miles for a dollar than did the other 
ships; the skippers and the crews 
knew their business and they beat 
out their rivals by force of knowl- 
edge. Our railroads cost more than 
foreign railroads, and we pay our 
men higher wages, but the American 
freight rates are the lowest in the 
world because we know all about the 
business of railroading. 

The successful American ships 
were built of the wood from our own 
forests; we knew how to build in 
wood and we knew how to get the 
most out of canvas. Then appeared 
the iron steamship; our yards were 
not equipped for their construction. 
The commerce-destroyers of The 
Confederacy cut down great num- 
bers of our fast sailing ships, and, 
when the war was over, we found 
the world had adopted a kind of sea- 
going which was over the heads of 
the American sailormen. We simply 
dropped out of ocean-going and de- 
voted ourselves to inland better- 
ments where the profits were certain 
and the risks few. 

The American merchant marine 
was flat on its back; British steamers, 
later to be augmented by the new 
German marine, held the seas. The 


American shipbuilder did not know 
how to build an iron steamer cheaply 
and the shipowner did not know 
how to run it; the American sailor 
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had taken to the land or was engaged 
in coastwise or fishing trade. 

The. shipbuilder, the shipowner 
and the foreign sailor, disguised as 
an American, began to clamor for 
federal help; each of them wanted a 
steady job. Laws were the desired 
panaceas; they got laws and plenty 
of them. The laws were passed so 
abundantly that, when we did be- 
gin to need ships, it was found that 
the American flag, however desir- 
able as an emblem, was not the flag 
to wave over a steamship if the 
owner needed profits. The Ameri-- 
can investor who wanted to make. 
money out of shipping bought his 
ship abroad and ran it under the 
British, the Belgian or the Dutch 
flag. 

These laws and regulations merit 
study; each can be traced to its 
source. Shipping men declare they 
form a wall which, with the addition 
of the new Seamen’s Act, closes the. 
high seas to our merchant ships. 

First take the shipbuilders; they 
asked for protection, and since every- 
one was getting protection of some 
kind or other, they got protection. 
A law went on the statute-books for- 
bidding the registry of any ship 
which was not built in a home yard; 
the prohibition did not harm the in- 
land and coastwise traffic, for that 
was by law an American monopoly ; 
but it hit the ocean navigator a heavy 
blow ; he could not buy an American- 
built liner at a fair price. We do 
not yet build steamers in competi- 
tion with the Clyde; although we 
can cheaply put a bridge or a loco- 
motive in any paft of the world, we 
cannot combine the two and make a 
cheap ship. The question is not one 
of high wages; we build our bridges 
and our locomotives with well-paid 
men and win from the world because 
our engineers have mastered those 
subjects. We have not mastered the 
economy of shipbuilding. 
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An eight-thousand-ton ship costs 
$425,000 in the United States as 
against $275,000 in England; here 
is a difference of $150,000 which 
means $27,000 a year extra to an 
American owner; shipping men cal- 
culate their investment charges at 
eighteen per cent. a year divided be- 
tween interest, depreciation and in- 
surance. 

This is reason Number One why 
we do not have a merchant marine. 
The building restriction was par- 
tially removed in a rider to the Pan- 
ama Canal Act which permitted 
American registry to foreign-built 
ships under five years of age; but not 
a single ship took advantage of that 
act. Last August, Congress passed 
the Emergency Act permitting reg- 
istry to all ships, regardless of their 
age and place of building, and fur- 
ther allowed these ships to run un- 
der their former national regulations 
until American crews might be 
found. The perils of war drove cer- 
tain American owners to take ad- 
vantage of this act and we have add- 
ed more than a half-million tons to 
our list, but this addition represents 
only a part of the tonnage which was 
bought and paid for with American 
dollars. 


SHIPOWNERS VS. AMERICAN SAILORS 


The shipowner, after the Civil 
War, claimed that he could not com- 
pete with British ships unless he had 
a substantial subsidy from the na- 
tion. A few subsidies were granted ; 
the lines failed miserably because 
they were unskilfully run; other 
lines started here and there, but they, 
too, failed or were only rescued by 
strong financial interests as in the 
case of the Pacific Mail—which has 
finally gone out of business because 
the owners say they cannot do busi- 
ness under the Seamen’s Act. The 
upshot of the subsidy and financial 
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fizzles was that the shipowner got a 
bad name; although he has never 
made much money he is legislatively. 
regarded as an undesirable citizen 
fit to be regulated after the manner 
of a very bad “big business” man. 
The shipowner has been heard only 
with the piercing cry of “subsidy” on 
his lips and he is always rushed out 
of the hall. 

Next comes the American sailor; 
he is not American and he is seldom 
a sailor. The percentage of loss at 
sea is higher in American than in any 
other ships. The American sailor 
ceased to exist with the passing of 
the clipper ship; the present sailors 
who call themselves Americans are 
largely of Norwegian birth; they are 
either naturalized or call themselves 
naturalized; only seven per cent. are 
native born. They are formed into 
a union with Andrew Furuseth, a 
native of Norway, at their head; 
about fifteen per cent. of all the sail- 
ors belong to the union, which is run 
entirely by the heads. However, the 
union, having the oppressed sailor 
as a slogan, has made great headway 
at Washington with the help of the 
big union men. 

Sailoring on the present-day ship 
does not require much individual 
skill. The men in the engine-rooms 
are not sailors ; the men on deck, hav- 
ing no sails to manage, are princi- 
pally concerned with scrubbing and 
cleaning and like pursuits which re- 
quire a minimum of intelligence. 
The stewards are hotel employees. 
The boatswains and quartermasters 
are the only sailors to be found on 
a modern steamship; the other deck- 
hands are better described as seamen. 

The union has little effect upon the 
regulation of wages, for the wages 
of seamen are always determined by 
the “hinterland” of the port. The 
wages of American workmen are 
higher than the wages paid abroad, so 
the wages at American ports are 
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higher than the wages in foreign, 


ports; a seaman gets from twenty- 
five dollars to thirty dollars a month 
on the Atlantic seaboard and from 
fifty dollars to fifty-five dollars on 
the Pacific coast. 

The Bureau of Navigation has pre- 
scribed, among its numerous regula- 
tions, that the American ship must 
carry more sailors, oilers and fire- 
men than foreign craft. The usual 
relation between high wages and effi- 
ciency has been discarded and the 
American owner simply must carry 
more men. To lessen this burden, 
the owner has employed many Las- 
cars and West Indians on the Atlan- 
tic and Chinese on the Pacific; the 
former may be had from fourteen 
dollars to thirty dollars, Mexican, 
per month, and the Mongols at eight 
dollars. However, the pay-roll on an 
American ship, because of the extra 
men and the higher pay of the offi- 
cers, who must be Americans, 
amounts to about $4,000 a year more 
than on an English ship of the same 
size. 


WHAT THE SEAMEN’s ACT 
ATTEMPTS 


The Seamen’s Union was jealous 
of the Lascars and the Chinese, par- 
ticularly the Chinese. Hence the 
Seamen’s Act. This act has many 
good features and many bad fea- 
tures; altogether it is the most altru- 
istic bit of legislation which has ever 
escaped from the halls of Congress. 

It seeks to impose a new standard 
for seamen on the whole world. The 
catchwords of the bill were “safety 
at sea” and the abolition of such stat- 
utes as permitted the imprisonment 
of sailors for desertion. It has been 
our duty, under our treaties, to ar- 
rest deserting sailors and turn them 
over to their respective consuls. 

The Seamen’s Union had no quar- 
rel with the conditions under which 


sailors and firemen lived and worked; 
they wanted more power by gaining 
more members. They had the sup- 
port of the American Federation of 
Labor. They passed the act, al- 
though every shipowner in the coun- 
try protested. 

A considerable portion of the act 
is devoted to the safety of passengers 
at sea and follows, with slight 
change, the rules of the recent Lon- 
don Conference for Safety at Sea 
which will be adopted by all nations. 

The balance of the bill concerns 
the seamen; it abolishes arrest and 
imprisonment for desertion, not only 
for American seamen but also for 
the seamen on foreign ships in 
American ports. American sailors 
have not been criminally prosecuted 
under their contracts for some years; 
it has been recognized that a sailor 
should have the right to throw up his 
job when he pleases. The foreign 
provisions, according to the Consular 
Reports, will require the modification 
of thirty-seven treaties and conven- 
tions to put them into effect. Some 
doubt exists if the act can touch the 
foreigners; the Supreme Court will 
be called upon to decide this point. 

The act divides a ship into three 
departments—deck, steward and en- 
gine—and declares that men shall 
not change from one department to 
another ; it provides for an eight-hour 
day in the engine-room, which means 
three watches a day, and a further 
increase in the number of men our 
ships must carry. 

Section Thirteen carries the joker ; 
it provides that seventy-five per cent. 
of the men in each department must 
be able to understand the orders giv- 
en by the officers of the vessel. In 
other words they must speak English 
and a certain proportion of them be 
“able seamen.” An “able seaman” is 
defined as a man who has spent three 
years on deck at sea or on the Great 
Lakes. Another section of the act 
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permits any seaman to demand and 
receive half of his pay at any port he 
touches ; the sailors of foreign steam- 
ers must also receive half of their pay 
on demand in-any American port. 

These provisions are intended to 
force the Chinese and Japanese off 
the Pacific steamers and the Lascars 
off the Atlantic boats and substitute 
union men who have qualified as 
“able seamen”; the payment of half 
the wages is intended to form an in- 
ducement to foreign sailors to desert 
in American ports and reship under 
union terms; thus, according to the 
draughtsmen of the act, the standard 
of pay for seamen throughout the 
world will be raised to the American 
standard and all ships will be on an 
equal basis. 

The actual result is this; the Jap- 
anese now have their ships officered 
and manned by Japs; they can thus 
fulfill the language test of the act 
and, working under the low wages, 
the Pacific is given over solely to Jap- 
anese ships, for a ship manned by 
Japs would cost only $777 a month 
as against $1,308 for the British and 
$3,270 for the American. The Pa- 
cific Ocean is now a Japanese lake. 

Such is reason Number Two why 
we do not have a merchant marine. 


OTHER DISABILITIES—TONNAGE 
RATINGS AND INSPECTION 


The government regulations as 
formulated by the Bureau of Navi- 
gation form the third reason. Ships 
are rated according to their tonnage; 
tonnage dues, dry docking, wharfage 
charges, painting and many other 
charges are based on the net tonnage 
of the ship. The net tonnage is a 
calculation of the cargo-carrying 
space, one ton being regarded as 
equal to one hundred cubic feet of 
space. The American and the Brit- 


ish measurement rates are identical, 
but the American interpretation takes. 
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in every space in which cargo might 
be carried ; the English and all other 
foreign interpretations take in only 
the spaces in which cargo is carried. 
The American way gives a tonnage 
of from thirty per cent. to sixty per 
cent, more than the British, and 
hence our ships pay that much more 
in dues and charges in every foreign 
port. Take the barkentine Allen- 
wilde; she had an American registry 
of 607 tons; she was sold to Halifax 
and, under British registry had a rat- 
ing of 394 tons. The Hazel Dollar 
has a net American registry of 3,582 
tons and a British registry of 2,803 
tons. Inspection is another Ameri- 
can bugbear; the natural place to in- 
spect a ship is at its home port where 
the owner may commonly be able to 
have repairs done more cheaply by 
taking advantage of home conve- 
niences; all nations, excepting the 
United States, permit the vessel to 
go to the home port for the annual 
inspection, but the United States in- 
sists that the ship stop at the first 
American port touched after the ex- 
piration of the inspection year. The 
inspectors may have to come from a 
distance and generally it is inconve- 
nient for all hands; but a regulation 
is a regulation. Foreign inspectors 
take a part of the boat at a time and 
permit the owner to go ahead with 
his cargo work, but our inspectors 
insist upon an empty ship; not a 
wheel may turn until the ordeal is 
over. They also subject boilers to a 
water pressure far above the safety 
mark and thus often strain and warp 
them. Inspection is a dread and ter- 
rible ordeal for the American ship- 
owner. 

What does all this mean in dollars 
and cents? Here is the statement of 
a big owner; “Take an eight-thou- 
sand-ton ship which is the most use- 
ful size for cargo purposes; the 
American owner, with a home-built 
ship, starts with a charge of $27,000 
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a year for increased building, cost; 


his extra tonnage measurements will 


cost him $4,000; his extra inspection 
charges, due to. loss of time.and re- 
pairs of boiler after inspection adds 
$3,000.. The difference in wages be- 
tween his ship and the British ship 
under the Seamen’s Act will amount 
to from $10,000 on the Atlantic to 
$23,000 on the Pacific, 

“We penalize our ships, as against 


the: British, to the extent of from: 


$44,000 to $57,000 a year. The pen- 
alty is greater than the possible earn- 


ings.” 


- These are the simple, dollars-and-. 


cents reasons why we.do not have a 
merchant marine in the foreign trade. 


Do WE NEED A MERCHANT MARINE? 


Against the fact that we cannot 
have a merchant marine under pres- 


ent conditions is the fact. that the 


farmers and manufacturers are cry- 
ing fora great fleet of cargo and pas- 
senger carriers, 

We have ceased to be a self-con- 
tained nation; we produce more 
goods and grain than we can con- 
sume. within our own borders. Our 
mills have reached such a state of 
efficiency that three months of run- 
ning will supply .the whole United 
States for the year. Unless we have 
an overseas outlet, our workingmen 
must remain idle for nine months in 
every year. We had been exporting 
only five per cent. of our products 
before the present war, as against 
fifty-six per cent. for England and 
forty-five per cent. for Germany: 
hence we had serious problems of un- 
employment. We were trying to ex- 
port our goods in our competitors’ 
ships; we failed in South America 
and the Orient. The large trade bal- 


ance of former years was always cut 
down by the great sums paid abroad 
for carriage and insurance charges. 
Now the whole world is in our debt; 


' we have lent money to Europe, South 


America, and Asia; we have goods 
for them. to buy but. we have no 
means of sending the goods... .. | 

The merchants and manufacturers 
declare that an adequate merchant 
marine. is now an economic necessity. 

Look at: the military and. naval) 
side. In case of war--we could ‘not 
keep our ships on the: seas, for we: 
have neither men to man. them»nor 
ships to supply them with coal..and: 
ammunition. Our. fleet was coaled 
by foreign colliers on its world tour. 
a few years ago. Every eight ships: 
of the line, according to’ Admiral: 
Dewey, need five good-sized colliers: 
and an ammunition ship. We also 
need scout, hospital, . refrigerating 
and distilling ships, transports and 
supply boats. The navy is short 
some 20,000: sailors. In the Spanish: 
war we filled out our ships with: 
landsmen:and foreign sailors because 
we had no sailors in the merchant: 
service to call upon; we bought all: 
the floating junk that.could be found. 
for auxiliary ships. We: have no 
naval reserve either of ships or: of: 
men and our navy could only exert‘a: 
fraction of its already puny strength 
in time of war. 

These are the reasons why we have 
not a merchant marine and the rea- 
sons why we so desperately need 
one. 


How Can AN ADEQUATE MERCHANT 
Marine Be Hap? 


Subsidies have been widely urged 
because England, Germany and Ja- 
pan pay large subsidies—some open- 
ly and others secretly; it has-been 
proposed to have the Government 
buy and run ships, and it has also: 
been proposed that the Government 
pay the difference between the cost 
of building and running ships under 
American and under - European 
standards. ‘Most of the plans run 
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to federal aid; a few shipowners say, 
“Let us buy our boats where we like 
and run them as we like—give us 
just an equal chance with the for- 
eigner.” 

Government aid is the universal 
panacea; history tells us that subsi- 
dies have never formed a merchant 
marine whether given in the form of 
gifts or heavy mail payments. The 
most heavily subsidized English line 
is the Cunard and that line has 
earned about three per cent. during 
its long career, in spite of the gift (as 
it practically was) from the British 
Government of the swift Mauretania 
and Lusitania. The Hamburg-Amer- 
ican Company maintains sixty-eight 
lines and have been able to take ad- 
vantage of temporary conditions in 
every part of the world, but its aver- 
age dividend is slightly less than six 
per cent. 

The subsidized lines are not the 
money-making lines ; it will be found 
that subsidies are paid abroad only 
for speed or for some political rea- 
son, such as having the flag shown in 
a certain quarter of the earth for the 
moral effect upon the inhabitants 
thereof. The foundation of all for- 
eign subsidies is purely military. 
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Money payments have never been 
used to overcome economic defects. 

This is the clear distinction to be 
kept in mind: Is the merchant ma- 
rine to be military or economic? Is 
it profitable for the people, through 
the Government, to pay the differ- 
ence between our own and foreign 
operating costs? That is a question 
to be decided by the economists. 
There are some special cases con- 
cerning which little doubt exists ; if 
a trader builds a very fast or a spe- 
cial ship that may be used with the 
navy in time of war, it is generally 
agreed that the nation shall contrib- 
ute to the building and running of 
that ship by a subvention as it con- 
tributes to the cost of the navy. If 
military communication is necessary 
with our outlying possessions and 
not enough trade exists to make a 
steamship line pay, the Government 
obviously should help out in the na- 
tional work. 

The whole question is complex and 
the sanest suggestion has been to ap- 
point a non-partisan commission of 
experts to go into the whole matter, 
for as Sir Walter Raleigh said, many 
years ago: “Whosoever commands 
the sea, commands the world.” 
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When Art and Business Are Mixed the Result is Usually a . 
Catastrophe. In This Case it was a Heloderma Suspectum— 
Which Is Always Exciting, Even if You Don’t Know What It Is. 


By FREDERICK SIMPICH 


s 


ILE-LONG evening shades 

draped the east slope of the 
Patagonias as Squint Mullens 
climbed the dump of the “Happy 
Day” mine, and encountered his 
partner, Gopher Jones, emerging 
from the tunnel, mud-stained and 
weary. 

“Any mail?” queried Jones, yclept 
“The Gopher” because of his pro- 
truding front teeth—to say nothing 
of the numerous holes he had dug in 
the sun-burnt face of Arizona dur- 
ing his long career as a prospector. 

“No letter yet,” complained Squint 
dejectedly. ‘Nothin’ but the paper.” 
And he tossed the current issue of 
the Nogales Nugget to. his grimy 
companion. 

“Hell’s pie-crust! What’s holdin’ 
up our ore check, anyway?” growled 
Gopher. “We oughta heard from 
that Bisbee smelter crowd a week 
ago!” 

“We gotta hear from’’em—and 
mighty sudden,” asserted Squint. 
“We're danglin’ over the ragged 
edge now—and we'll owe another 
hundred bucks on our mine lease_in 
two days more!” 

“And you can bet your shirt, 
Squint, if we don’t pay up prompt 
this time, the Company’ll run us off, 
too.” 

“Let ’em run!” snorted Squint 
Mullens, in sudden anger. “I wish 
they’d run me clean back to Ioway! 


I’m sick 0’ this game, anyway, When 
I was a sign-painter in Keokuk I got 
my three bones every day. I worked. 
Here I’ve slaved six months, and got 
nothin’ but—” 

“Six months,” echoed Jones | sar-; 
castically. “Say, it’s sixteen years, 
I been. peckin’ at these rocks!” 

“Which proves you’re just a thir-. 
ty-second-degree idiot compared with 
me,” retorted Squint. “No, sir— 
nix on any more o’ this ground- 
squirrel life for me—I’ve spent. all 
the time I’m goin’ to climbin’ in and 
out of a hole. I done thought it all 
out just now, as I walked up from.. 
the crossin’. I’m goin’ to. quit, sav- 
vy? I’m goin’ back to Keokuk, if I 
have to crawl.” 

“Sure, Squinty,” soothed the Go- 
pher, “but listen. Think how it’s 
snowin’ and blowin’ back in Keokuk 
now—and out -herethe climate—” 

“Climate! Climate?” exploded 


_Squint. “I’m sick of that durn word, 
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too! .You can’t eat it—nor hock it 
nor buy a drink with it!” 

“Naw, yeu can’t,” admitted Go- 
pher, “but just the same, it is a fine 
climate, and these people out here—” 

“Aw, they give me a pain—and 
the climate’s too good for ’em,” in- 
terrupted Squint. “Nix, I say. Them 
as is crazy over this rabbit-track and 
horned-toad scenery is welcome to it 
all. I got an eyeful—and I’m goin’ 
to drag it.” 
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Having thus formally delivered 
his ultimatum, Mr. Squint Mullens 
relapsed into silence, and trudged 
firmly up the rocky path to their lit- 
tle cabin beside a mountain spring. 

“He'll shake it off by mornin’— 
them grouch fits never lasts long,” 
reflected the Gopher, as he followed 
up the trail. He knew that Squint 
was subject to these spells of the 
blue devils—that he succumbed to 
them regularly each month and as 
regularly recovered. Gopher wisely 
suspected, too, that there were cer- 
tain reasons why Mr. Mullens 
couldn’t return to Keokuk, even if 
he desired. Meditating thus, he un- 
folded the copy of the Nugget, 
slowed down, and with wrinkled 
brow and puckered mouth spelled 
out a startling paragraph. 

“Hey, Squint!” he called. 
that!” 

Mullens halted, and turned around 
to take the paper. On its front page, 
set in black-face type, was this no- 
tice : 


“Read 


“WANTED: By collector for Eastern 
museum, live Gila monsters (Heloderma 
Suspectum). Will pay $3 each for ordi- 
nary kind.. Am particularly anxious to 
secure specimen of certain bald faced, 
ring-tailed, brightly colored variety which 
rumor says exists in Arizona, thcugh still 
unknown to science. Reports of early 
explorers refer to it as “Rainbow Mon- 
ster.” For live reptile of this class will 

y $500 Cash Reward. Deliver to Prof. 

osky, Hotel Pulga, Nogales, not later 
than 6 p. m., Dec, 31.” 


Squint studied the singular an- 
nouncement a moment, and then 
looked up inquiringly. 

“Well?” he demanded. 

“Rocks ’round here are full of 
’em,” observed Gopher. 

“Not the five-hundred-dollar kind.” 

“Naw—but can’t you paint?” 

“T got three bones per at Keokuk.” 

“Painted scenery, too, didn’t you ?” 

“Miles of it.” 

“Ain’t lost your cunning?” 
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“IT reckon I could come back—for 
five hundred bones—” said Squint, a 
slow grin of comprehension breaking 


on his fat face. “And there’s paint 
at the crossin’ store.” 

“I see you catch my drift,” beamed 
the Gopher. “Now listen. Early to- 
morrow, while I’m trappin’ the mon- 
ster, you skip and get the colors. 
Then you trim him up, like it says 
here. He'll dry by noon, and we'll 
catch the evenin’ train for Nogales. 
We can jes’ make it; to-day’s the 
thirtieth.” 

“It sure listens easy,” commented 
Squint, “and it ought to be a winnin’ 
shot. But I ain’t never met one 0’ 
them rare ring-tailed reptiles like 
this museum feller’s pinin’ for—I 
don’t know whether they’re spotted 
like a gyraft or striped up like a 
zebra.” 

“They’re colored up some fussy— 
all yellow and blue and red,” as- 
serted Gopher firmly. “I’ve seen 
swarms of ’em.” 

“You're a liar,” said Squint calm- 
ly. “If you ever seen any bird like 
that it was some night when—” 

“Aw shut up! I'll tell you in the 
mornin’ jest how to mark ’im up— 
bald face, ring-tail and all.” 

That night Gopher toiled late, 
cleverly fashioning a crude dip-net 
by sewing an old hammock onto a 
barrel hoop; to the hoop he attached 
a long, light pole as a handle. When 
it was finished, he stood up to try 
it, and scooped it along the floor at 
imaginary monsters. 

“That might catch butterflies,” 
taunted Squint good-humoredly, “but 
you couldn’t coax no five-hundred- 
dollar ring-tail into it.” 

“You fat-head!” growled the Go- 
pher. “Nobody but a sign-painter 
from Keokuk would ever talk about 
‘coaxin’ Gila monsters. You gotta 
catch ’em—and this’ll turn the trick. 
Here’s my plan: Them things gets 
stiff these chilly nights, and there’s 
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a whole colony of ’em livin’ in them 
rocks up by the old. shaft. 
every day they crawl out on top the 
boulders to sun, and thaw out. 
When they first crawl out, they’re 
sluggish and can’t run fast. I'll 
sneak up back o’ the old shaft about 
sun-up, see? And I’ll scoop the big- 
gest one I can, find—we won’t mon- 
key with the dinky three-dollar ones 
—we'll go after first money!” 

“Five hundred dollars—for paint- 
in’. a lizard!” gloated Squint, as he 
sprawled on his bunk. “That beats 
Keokuk. ” 

The earliest customer at the cross- 
ing store next morning was Squint 
Mullens. He was waiting at the 
door when the clerk opened up, to 
sweep out. A few minutes later he 
had bought the paints he wished and 
a small brush, and was on his way 
back up the trail. 

Long before he reached the cabin 
he could see Gopher, stirring about 
before the door. And as he drew 
nearer, he saw him push aloft the 
improvised dip-net, in which there 
struggled a particularly fat and live- 
ly “Hello Darmy Suspect Him”—as 
the Gopher pronounced. it. 

“You’re some kidnapper,” greeted 
Squint, admiringly, as he edged up 
to inspect the prisoner. “By Gravy!” 
he exclaimed. . “That thing’s hide’ll 
work just like a canvas.” 

With no more profanity than was 
necessary, they pinned the Gila mon- 
ster to the ground with forked 
sticks ; and Squint was ready to start. 

“All right now,” he said to Go- 
pher. “You say you’ve seen these 
things—tell me how they wear their 
make-up.” 

“Bald face and ring-tail, of course, 
like it says in the ad,” answered the 
Gopher glibly. 

“Sure. Then what?” 

“Yellow belly,” hazarded the Go- 
pher, after an embarrassed pause. 

“Go on.” 


Early 
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‘The..Gopher scratched his, chin, 
and frowned. . He looked at the cap-. 
tive lizard, and away at the purple 
hills of distant Huachuca.. And pres 
cious minutes passed. 

“Go on,” eared ciate trium- 
phantly. - 

But Gopher Jones was ‘stuck, “To 
tell you the. gospel truth, Squint,” he 
faltered, “it’s. been so darn long since. 
I saw. one, that—” 

“I figured you was lyin’, crowed 
Squint. “You nature fakir—you 
never did see one! But I’ go. on, 
and fix him up—I’ll make, him look. 
like I’d like to look, if I was a lizard 
and tryin’ to take a beauty prize.” 

-And as he stirred his. paint. its 
pungent smell brought back to him 
thoughts of old days. He forgot 
the slaving drudgery of the mine, 
the disappointment, the loneliness of 
it all—he was an artist again, the 
inspired sign-painter of Keokuk, 
throwing his. whole yearning soul 
into beautifying the epidermis of 
that Gila monster. And as he 
worked, the flush of genius warmed 
his blood, and his heart sang... Here 
was art for art’s sake! No sordid 
avarice—no mere dreams ofa prize 
impelled Squint Mullens now! No 
Angelo, no. painter of the miniatures’ 
of kings ‘and queens ever worked 
with more deft touch, more raptly, 
with more loving care! 

Gopher, at first inclined to hilar- 
ity, was soon silenced by a vague 
consciousness that laughter was out 
of place,. He could not have defined 
the. impression, but the truth is that 
something of the sublimity. of art 
dawned on him, and unconsciously 
now he removed his hat. Here was 
a wonderful feat—almost a-miracle 
—he thought dully, as- he watched 
his partner transforming that com- 
mon grayish reptile of the desert into 
a thing of beauty. Motionless, al- 
most afraid to breathe, he watched 
in admiration: _ Not. for gold,: aye, 
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for. much fine gold, would Gopher 
Jones. have broken that spell by 
speech, lest Squint’s hand slip and 
jab paint in the blinking monster’s 
eye. . 
When the last delicate stroke was 
done—when Keokuk art could mar 
nature no more— Squint Mullens 
sighed and sank back, a happy man. 
And Gopher breathed again. 

“Squint,” he stammered huskily, 
“you're sure gifted! That there liz- 
ard’s got the Mony Liza lookin’ like 
a. punk job o’ whitewashin’. You 
done varnished that varmint up till 
he’s pure art! Jes’ pure art from 
his star-spangled belly to his barber- 
pole tail. And we'll win, Squint! 
We will, so help me Geronimo!” 
And he grabbed his friend’s painty 
hand, and squeezed it fervently. 

Leaving the captive reptile to dry, 
the two partners entered the cabin 
and resurrected a battered old suit- 
case. Numerous holes they cut in 
its sagging sides, that the monster 
might get air. And, later in the 
afternoon, when the paint on the liz- 
ard was dry—and the train was 
about due—they gingerly trans- 
ferred their wriggling work of art 
into the waiting suitcase, and carried 
it down to the railroad crossing. 

In the smoking car they found a 
seat, and arranged themselves com- 
fortably for the ride to Nogales— 
the ventilated prison and its gaudy 
inmate at their feet. Thus far their 
plan had worked without a hitch; 
and as the train gathered speed and 
rushed on over water-torn arroyos 
and past hills brown with bean-laden 
mesquite, the confident friends from 
the “Happy Day” reclined peace- 
fully, their faith firm in the “var- 
nished varmint.” 

“That money’s ours,” 
Squint. 

“We earned it honest,” agreed 
the Gopher. “That museum feller 
_ couldn’t find a purtier varmint if. he 
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raked Arizony with a fine-tooth 
comb.” 

But the “wets” still ruled in Ari- 
zona—and even now the demon rum 
was conspiring to. bring grief and 
pain to the happy guardians of the 
perforated suitcase. Not that they 
themselves were to succumb—as yet 
—to the wiles of King Alcohol. But 
from the Pullman car behind them 
trouble approached, in the form of 
a carefully dressed, white-haired old 
gentleman ; a scrupulously clean, fas- 
tidious old beau he was, erect and 
dignified—plainly one on whom the 
fickle world had lavished its best. 
But plainly, too, a man who took his 
whiskey straight. And just now, 
as he advanced deliberately up the 
aisle, not all his grace of carriage— 
nor even the sway of the rocking 
train—could conceal the truth. The 
elderly man was drunk. 

But forward he felt his uncertain 
way, till by good luck he gained the 
car platform; luck being still with 
him, he crossed from the sleeper to 
the smoker—without falling over- 
board—and continued his trium- 
phant progress, only to halt abruptly 
beside Squint and Mullens. It was 
the perforated suitcase that had 
caught his roving eye, and halted his 
tour of exploration. 

“Bird?” he asked politely, in a 
well-modulated voice that betrayed 
neither impertinence, undue curios- 
ity, nor intoxication. 

No answer. 

“Pup ed 

But the cautious friends from the 
“Happy Day” held their peace. 

“No? Then perhaps a wild ani- 
mal of sorts?” suggested the culti- 
vated inebriate, with studied polite- 
ness. 

Still Squint and the Gopher were 
silent, staring fixedly out the win- 
dow. 

“Singular taciturnity, peculiar to 
the West,” commented the white- 
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haired one, favoring the grinning 
passengers with a condescending 
nod. 

“Refuse to be quoted, eh?” he per- 
sisted. “In that case, mus’ see for 
m’self.” And with a quick move- 
ment, before either Squint or Go- 
pher had divined his sudden inten- 
tion, or could stop him, he had made 
a lightning grab for the old suitcase. 
He missed its handle, but knocked 
it over. The worn clasp slipped, and 
open flapped the lid—revealing to 
the inquisitive tourist the dreadful 
monster within. 

“Hell’s Bells. and Goblins!” he 
hoarsely declaimed, his diction per- 
fect even in this moment of terror. 
“Snakes!” he yelled, crescendo voice, 
as the brilliant reptile flashed from 
its prison and wriggled between his 
feet into the aisle. Then, with never 
another sound, he wheeled and fled, 
earnestly, swiftly, for the haven of 
the Pullman car in the rear. 

But as he hit the smoker’s door 
he collided heavily with the conduc- 
tor, just entering to call the next sta- 
tion, for which the train was already 
slowing down. 

“Wait’ll we stop!” ordered the 
conductor, angrily. 

“Back, fool!” bawled the inebri- 
ate. “Out o’ my way!” And with 
a giant shove he thrust the aston- 
ished trainman aside and bolted 
through the door, only to stumble, 
fall heavily against the platform rail 
and roll sideways from the moving 
train. 

To the horrified conductor it 
seemed certain that the elderly pas- 
senger must be mangled beneath the 
wheels. With a leap he sprang for 


the bell-cord, and jerked it viciously, 
bringing the already halting train to 
a grinding, sudden stop. The whole 
car was in an uproar, and now 
straight down the aisle toward the 
open door raced the fleeing monster, 
Squint and Gopher in hot pursuit. 
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Peeling off his coat as he ran, Go- 
pher made a lucky throw and re- 
trieved the gaudy fugitive almost at 
the conductor’s feet. Whisking it 
quickly up, he dashed back and 
chucked coat and all into the suitcase 
and snapped it shut. 

“Suffering centipedes!” shuddered 
the frightened ticket-puncher, “what 
the devil you got there?” The por- 
ter had already dropped off, to seek 
the runaway tourist. 

In vain Gopher sought to explain 
—to prove that it was the meddling 
tourist himself who had caused the 
disaster. But the trainman would 
not listen. 

“Get off o’ here!” he demanded 
hotly, seizing Gopher by the arm and 
dragging him from his seat. “What 
you think this is, a circus train? 
Here’s your money. Now pile off, 
both of you.” 

“But listen,” chorused the lessees 
of the “Happy Day,” “we jes’ gotta 
get to Nogales!” 

“Then walk—it’s only nine miles,” 
retorted the conductor. “You can’t 
bring Chinese dragons on here, scar- 
in’ passengers off into the mesquite 
—that old feller’s probably killed!” 

“But we lose if we ain’t there by 
night !” 

“Hit the grit!’ stormed the con- 
ductor, “on your way!” And he 
grabbed up the perforated suitcase, 
and held it nervously at arm’s length 
as he led the way to the door. The 
brakeman had run in now, to see 
what the trouble was and in another 
minute Squint, the Gopher—and the 
ring-tailed one—were dumped en 
masse out on the right-of-way. 

And from a few yards back, where 
luckily he had fallen on a soft place, 
the badly shaken but likewise much 
sobered old bon vivant came limping 
up, leaning on the porter, who was 
trying hard not to laugh. 

“T’'ll fix you! I’ll get your job!” 
he bellowed, shaking his small fist at 
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the conductor. “I know the presi- 
dent of this road, and I’ll teach you 
to let snmake-charmers get aboard 
with—” 

“Aw, shut up!” snapped the con- 
ductor, happily relieved to behold the 
old man in original bindings. “You 
got on with snakes yourself, and no- 
body hollered.” 

“Boa-a-a-r-r-r-d !” he sang, follow- 
ing the still fuming and disheveled 
old beau up the steps. And away 
rumbled the train, away to Nogales 
—where Dr. Bosky waited at the 
Pulga House to pay $500 for “a 
live, healthy Ring-tail, still unknown 
to science.” Away it rumbled, leav- 
ing Squint and Gopher—and the 
very thing the Doctor wanted—ma- 
rooned on the lonely right-of-way. 

At this point the highway from 
Tucson to the border town of No- 
gales paralleled the railway for some 
distance. And opposite the crossing 
where Gopher and Squint now found 
themselves there also stood a water- 
tank. 

“Tt’s jes’ four o'clock,” spake Go- 
pher hopefully. “We got time to 
make Nogales yet, if we hump.” 

“Let’s hit the wagon road,” sug- 
gested Squint. “It’s better walkin’.” 

Together they started down the 
embankment, following a path that 
led close beside the tank to the road 
beyond. 

“Here,” demanded Squint, stop- 
ping and setting down the suitcase, 
“if I’m goin’ to tote the varmint, you 
carry my gun.” And he pulled a 
long-barreled .32 special from his 
clothes and passed it to his partner. 

“Listen!” warned Gopher sudden- 
ly, “automobile’s comin’ !” 

Hardly had he spoken when a rap- 
idly driven machine rounded a clump 
of mesquite that fringed the road. 
Its sole occupant was a slight, bare- 
headed, rat-faced little man, who 
seemed to be driving with reckless 
haste. 
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“He’s goin’ our way—and his car’s 
empty!” exclaimed Squint. 

“We'll ride!” exulted the Gopher, 
as the speeding traveler shot his car 
up beside the tank and sprang out, 
collapsible pail in hand, and ran to 
the waste-pipe drain for water to 


cool his smoking engine. He was 
plainly in a terrific rush, and had not 
seen the two men coming from be- 
hind the tank. And in his haste to 
greet the stranger and ask a ride to 
Nogales, Gopher forgot all about 
having Squint’s pistol—and emerged 
briskly into view, gun in hand. 

“Hey!” he called suddenly, uncon- 
sciously waving the gun as he spoke, 
“we want you—” 

With a startled oath the barehead- 
ed man dropped his pail and threw 
up his hands. 

“I squawk,” he growled sullenly. 

Gopher Jones was amazed. All in 
the world he had meant to say was: 
“We want you to let us ride.” It 
was a ridiculous situation, and he 
felt he should square himself. But 
as things stood now, he knew that to 
save his own skin he would have to 
keep the drop on his man till full ex- 
planations had been made. 

“Looky here,” he began again, 
“we hate to stop a man when he’s in 
a hurry, but we’re compelled to ask 
you—” 

“Aw, can that stage-sheriff talk!” 
interrupted the rat-faced man bitter- 
ly. “This ain’t no joke to me.” 

“Course not,” agreed the Gopher 
kindly, “and you got a right to be 
peeved. But you see, there’s a re- 
ward offered—” 

“Sure, that’s it!” snarled the stran- 
ger wrathfully, “and you two cow- 
ardly, bean-eating roughnecks is 
after the money! Don’t argue!” he 
warned, as the astonished Gopher 
opened his mouth tc remonstrate. 
“I got your number, all right!” And 
he fell to cussing Gopher Jones with 
a fluency that left nothing to be said 
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when finally he ceased from sheer 
lack of breath. 

“Why, dang your ornery hide!” 
gasped Gopher, “if I had time, I'd 
beat you to death, you hell-roarin’ 
little viper!” 

“Come on, Goph,” warned Squint 
uneasily, “we gotta get to Nogales.” 

“Yes—I know it,” answered the 
Gopher, panting with rage, “but that 
darn sawed-off weasel insulted me!” 

“T was afraid I couldn’t!” taunted 
the stranger. 

Gopher, though stung afresh by 
this last gibe, managed to keep his 
head. He was mad through and 
through, but down in his heart he 
felt he really couldn’t blame the out- 
raged stranger for saying what he 
thought about being thus held up, 
and compelled at the point of a pistol 
to take passengers—and a lizard— 
into his car. 

“Not another yap out o’ you now,” 
he said evenly. “I wasn’t huntin’ 
trouble—but we’re goin’ to Nogales, 
savvy?” 

“Well, I’m ready—the jig’s up,” 
answered the stranger, letting his 
arms down a little. 

“Keep ‘em up!” commanded Go- 
pher sharply. “Frisk ’im, Squint,” 
he added. 

“IT got no gun, or I’d a-used it 
long ago,” growled the rat-faced 
man, as Squint searched him, and fin- 
ished empty-handed. 

“All right,” said Gopher, still cov- 
ering him. “Now fill your radiator 
and let’s dig.” 

The stranger quickly obeyed, then 
climbed in and took his place at the 
wheel. Gopher got in the front seat 
beside him, and Squint—carrying 
the suitcase—crawled into the rear 
seat. 

For the high-powered car it was 
but a brief spurt in to Nogales, over 
the hard, smooth desert road. And 
as they sped on, each mile bringing 
them nearer to the Hotel Pulga, to 
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Doctor Bosky and the coveted five 
hundred, the hearts of Gopher Jones 
and Squint Mullens grew light and 
happy. Soothed and lulled by the 
musical hum of fat rubber tires on 
the gray road, thinking of the money 
so soon to be theirs, they leaned back 
in the easy-riding car—forgetting 
entirely the silent man at the wheel. 

“Five minutes more, old Sox,” 
called the Gopher, turning in his seat 
to grin at Squint. The latter patted 
the suitcase significantly and grinned 
back. 

“We'll turn ’im in soon as we get 
there,” declared the Gopher. 

“And collect the money!” echoed 
Squint. 

“Cut it out! You blood-sucking 
man-hunters!” snorted the rat-faced 
man. 

Which sudden outburst all at once 
aroused Gopher to the sharp realiza- 
tion that he still had some explaining 
to do—and that he hadn’t much time 
left to do it in. For already the out- 
lying adobe houses of Nogales were 
beginning to fly past. The day was 
done, and Gopher knew it, when— 
even in Arizona—one man might 
make another perform by pointing a 
gun at him, and yet escape the con- 
vulsive clutch of the law. “I sure 
got to square things with this gink, 
or get pinched,” he reflected uneas- 
ily, as he squirmed nervously in his 
seat—and sought to reopen peace 
negotiations. 

“Now, looky here, pardner,” he 
commenced, “I don’t want you to 
have any hard feelings over this 
business.” 

The rat-faced one turned his head, 
to glare savagely at the uncomfort- 
able Gopher. 

“Don’t you call me pardner, you 
snipe-legged, squirrel-faced galoot,” 
he snarled, as he steered the ma- 
chine over an arroyo bridge and 
swung it into the “Calle Real” of 
American-Mexican Nogales. 








“But. lemme explain!” persisted 
the Gopher. “I got a fat chance to 
get jugged if you squeal! It’s the 
truth, stranger, I never meant to pull 
any gun on you. I jes’ had it in my 
hand as you pulls up, and it was 
Nogales or bust—” 

“Say!” interrupted the rat-faced 
man sharply, suddenly slowing down 
his car and peering keenly into Go- 
pher’s face, “ain’t you the sheriff? 
Say yes or no, quick!” 

But before Gopher could reply 
there came to them the shrill, frantic 
tooting of a horn, the whine of 
emergency brakes and the hoarse 
oaths of a mad chauffeur. “Are you 
blind—or drunk ?” an angry voice de- 
manded. 

And directly before them, their 
front wheels almost afoul of its run- 
ning-board, stood a big gray car. It 
had swung suddenly out from a side 
street and barely averted a collision; 
for the rat-faced man, savagely in- 
tent on Gopher’s “Yes” or “No,” had 
steered heedlessly to the wrong side 
of the street. 

“Well, I hope I choke,” came a 
surprised shout from the car. “If 
there ain’t Gopher Jones joy-ridin’ 
with our lost friend!” And up from 
the front seat, rifle in hand, rose 
Sheriff Bowles of Nogales. 

Gopher nodded a doubtful greet- 
ing, and hastily hid his gun—dis- 
mayed by the unexpected advent of 
the sheriff, and puzzled by his mys- 
terious reference to the stranger as 
his “lost friend.” 

Bowles had climbed out now, and 
was motioning the still scowling 
chauffeur to back free from the 
tangle. 

“I won’t need you fellers now,” 
he called, addressing two armed dep- 
uties who sat in the back seat. 

Gopher’s alarm increased. Scarce 
a block ahead stood the Hotel Pulga, 
where Doctor Bosky waited to pay 
five hundred cash and welcome the 
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ring-tailed variety, unknown to sci- 


ence. But if the angry stranger 
should recognize Bowles as an offi- 
cer and make trouble at this critical 
moment, it might mean the loss of 
the reward—of the “Happy Day” 
lease—it might even make a hobo of 
Squint, and send him tramping all 
the way back to Keokuk! All this 
flashed on Gopher—and he realized 
he must act, and act quickly—that 
he must stake all on one last bluff. 

“Drive on!” he ordered curtly, “or 
I'll slap the irons on you—and no 
more o’ your lip, or I’ll show you 
who I am!” 

“Wait, lemme in!” called Sheriff 
Bowles, as the grumbling stranger 
obeyed Gopher’s threat, and jerked 
savagely at his throttle. The Nogales 
sheriff, gun in hand, scrambled in as 
the car started, and took the seat be- 
side Squint. 

Through all the ups and downs of 
the eventful afternoon Squint had 
stuck close to the old suitcase ; others 
might fume, and bluff and fight—it 
was his to guard the painted monster 
that meant their last bet, the one 
hope between» them and the poor- 
house. And he had thoughts only 
for it. 

“Good work, Squint!” commented 
the sheriff, as the car gained speed. 
“How'd you get ’im?” 

“Gopher trapped hini.” 

“T said how?” 

“With a net.” 

The sheriff looked narrowly at 
Squint, whom he knew but slightly. 

“Quit your hoss-play,” he said 
gruffly. “Did he fight?” 

“Hissed, and fit some, when Go- 
pher dropped the net over ’im.” 

“Don’t be a damn fool!” retorted 
the sheriff, getting nettled. “I’ve 
heard o’ catchin’ firemen and tight- 
rope walkers in a net, but—” 

“Who's a fool!” flared Squint. 

“You!” snapped Bowles gruffly. 
“You're a fool, to sit there and say 
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you caught that man with a net— 
what you lyin’ for?” 

“Man! Thunder, I’m talkin’ about 
this lizard!” And he patted the suit- 
case that rested across his knees. 

“Here we are!” interrupted Go- 
pher triumphantly, as they drew up 
at the Pulga House. He had not 
heard the argument going on behind 
him. 

Before the hotel a noisy crowd of 
men and boys was assembled, laugh- 
ing and shouting excitedly. Plainly 
something unusual was going on. 
Around the crowd’s edge lurked sev- 
eral disappointed - looking youths, 
carrying mysterious bags whose hid- 
den contents wriggled oddly. 

“What you stoppin’ here for?” de- 
manded the sheriff. “Come on down 
to the jail.” 

But Squint was already climbing 
eagerly out, suitcase in hand, to bolt 
for the door of the Pulga House. 
The hilarious crowd in front, catch- 
ing sight of the perforated baggage, 
began to yell and whistle louder than 
ever. Cries of “Here’s another,” 
“Call Doctor Bosky,” and “Gang- 
way!” greeted Squint as he pressed 
forward. 

“Hold on, Gopher—you gotta re- 
port,” insisted the sheriff, as the 
joint owner of the “painted lizard 
jumped from the car and sprinted 
after Squint. 

But Gopher heeded him not. For 
in a twinkling the situation had 
changed, and reinforcements were 
needed at the front. One swift 
glance had shown the now loping 
Gopher that his partner was in 
trouble—that even the precious life 
of the prize varmint was jeopardized. 
For barely had Squint set foot inside 
the open door of the hotel than a 
raging, red-faced man fell on him, 
tooth and nail. 

“Get out, you squint-eyed idiot!” 
he bawled. “Don’t you dare dump 
another damn lizard in here!” And 
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in frenzy he grabbed the unsuspect- 
ing Squint by the collar, and with a 
quick shove sent him staggering 
back into the street. 

The crowd hooted its joy wildly. 
Here was an ideal roughhouse! 

And into the vortex of combat 
Gopher hurled his long, lean self. 

“Stop that!” he shouted, rushing 
up to support the retreating Squint. 

“What’s it to you?” threatened 
Squint’s assailant, “I’m boss here— 
savvy?” 

“All right,” glowered the Gopher 
ominously, “then keep your shirt on 
—and let me see Doctor Bosky!” 

“You get out, too—and stay out!” 
ordered the hotel man, belligerently. 
“And don’t say ‘Doctor Bosky’ to 
me again or I'll knock your block 
off !” 

Derisive howls arose from the 
crowd, now pressing close in at the 
door, behind Squint and Gopher. 
“Go on in!” they urged, “the doctor’s 
waiting for you upstairs!” 

“Come on, Squint,” insisted Go- 
pher firmly. “This is a public place 
—and we got business here.” And, 
thrusting himself in front as a sort 
of human shield or convoy to the 
treasure-laden Squint, the valiant 
Gopher advanced defiantly. 

With a grunt of fury the hotel 
man charged, adroitly flanked the 
Gopher, and delivered a flying but 
fatally accurate kick. Out from 
Squint’s hand shot the old suitcase; 
against the wall it crashed, only to 
fly open as it struck. 

And free from the wreck leaped 
the frightened lizard, to speed like 
a streak across the lobby—and down 
a long, narrow hallway that led to 
the rear. 

“He can’t get out—the back door’s 
shut!” piped a small boy, scrambling 
hastily for the top of a writing-table. 

In a veritable delirium of aban- 
doned joy the shouting spectators 
came surging into the lobby, punch- 
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ing and slapping each other in excess 
of mirth. 

“It’s a genuine ring-tail!” yelled 
one. 

“It’s just what the doctor or- 
dered!” declared another. 

Gopher Jones had gone blind, 
fighting mad. “I'll choke you for 
that!” he bawled, making a running 
jump for the proprietor of the Pulga 
House. 

But before Gopher could reach 
him, the agile hotel man had vaulted 
the low rail before the office desk, 
and seized an automatic shotgun that 
stood against it. 

“He’s comin’ back!” warned the 
shrill voice of the youthful lookout 
on the writing-table. And even as 
he yelled, the runaway lizard scut- 
tled into view from its race around 
the long hall, streaked across the 
lobby again, darted under the rusty 
stove and out the other side, and 
made for the open door of the ad- 
joining barroom. He was moving 
like lightning, that lizard, and it took 
a long “lead” to hit him. But when 
the hotel man lowered his gun, there 
on the splintered floor lay the scat- 
tered, gory wreck of Squint Mullens’ 
masterpiece. 

“You vandal!” groaned the paint- 
er of Keokuk. 

But the keeper of the Pulga House 
was waving his gun for silence. 

“Gents—and others present,” he 
began, “I been double-crossed. So 
have some of you. That flap-eared 
scorpion that runs the Weekly Nug- 
get is to blame for all this rough 
stuff. He lived here six months, the 
nervy dead-beat, and never’d pay me 
a cent. Last week I throws him out 
—and then he up and does me dirt! 
That ad, gents, not only puts my ho- 
tel on the blink, but I’m afraid it’s 
killed an innocent man—a fine old 
white-haired man, gents, that got off 
the train just now. While he’s reg- 
isterin’, in runs a loco Mex kid with 
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a Gila monster on a strifig, and 
slaps it right on the guest book, un- 


der the old guy’s nose. ‘Hell’s 
Bells,’ squawks the old guy, ‘there 
it is again’—and slips down in a fit. 
Three doctors is upstairs with ’im 
now !” 

“You mean to say,” faltered Go- 
pher, only to be silenced by a men- 
acing wave of the gun. 

“I mean to say,” finished the hotel 
man angrily, “that there ain’t no 
Doctor Bosky, nor no prize for Gila 
monsters. That orney Nugget edi- 
tor tried to ruin me, that’s all—that 
ad was a fake!” 

A moment of dramatic silence en- 
sued—a silence for Squint and Go- 
pher fraught with the gall and 
wormwood of defeat. They had 
backed the lizard to win, but the 
game was crooked! 

It was the sharp, impatient voice 
of Sheriff Bowles—elbowing his way 
officiously through the crowd about 
the door—that finally aroused the 
dejected mourners from the “Happy 
Day.” 

“That automobile guy has _hol- 
lered,” reflected Gopher gloomily. 
“It’s the Bastile for us now!” 

But the sheriff came forward 
peacefully, and his first words au- 
gured no ill. 

“Well, I locked him up,” he an- 
nounced, catching sight of Gopher 
and Squint. “But what’d you skip 
for, leavin’ me alone with your 
man? Wanted to see the fun here, 
eh ?” 

“Couldn’t you handle him?” par- 
ried Gopher, who had not an idea 
in the world as to what the sheriff 
was driving at. 

“Sure I could handle him. He 
don’t seem half the bad man that the 
papers made him out.” 

“Whatcha mean?” began Squint. 

“Keep still—and play close to 
your belly,” whispered Gopher 
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“there’s somethin’ stirrin’. 























“Do you know,” continued the 
sheriff, pleased at the interest he was 
arousing, “this feller Reece is want- 
ed in half a dozen states? He’s the 
smoothest crook that’s worked Ari- 
zona for years.” 

“He is that,” agreed Gopher. 

“Got sand, too! Skipped right out 
o’ the courtroom at Tucson—durin’ 
his own trial—with deputies hoverin’ 
round thicker’n bar-flies on election 
day! Then grabbed the first auto 
he saw, and beat it for the line. He’d 
’a got to Mexico, too, likely as not, 
if these boys here hadn’t nailed him.” 

“He sure would!” said Gopher 
firmly. 
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“How'd you happen to spot 
him?” asked a voice from the 
crowd. 

“Saw his picture in the papers,” 
lied Gopher readily. 

“Talk about luck,” observed the 
sheriff, “course you know the banks 
raised the reward for Reece to four 
thousand ?” 

To keep from falling dead, Gopher 
and Squint locked arms, and led a 
grand march for the bar. 

And a wondering Chinese porter 
stoically mopped up all that was mor- 
tal of Heloderma Suspectum (Colo- 
ratus), unknown to science. 
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L than a quarter of a century ago, a tall, gaunt young chap 
from Georgia, who had made a fizzle of a street railway enter- 





prise down there, came to New York to get a living at law amongst 
the thousands of other men all struggling toward the same end. 

This young man did very well indeed, since he is now Secretary 
of the Treasury and son-in-law of President Wilson. And before 
that he built the tunnels under the Hudson River that connect about 
five million people with their. New Jersey homes. 

And William Gibbs McAdoo had one invariable rule for getting 
along. Emerson mentioned it once. That rule is to do whatever 
he is doing just a little better than anyone else does it or has done 
it. Surely he lived up to that rule when his people bought the 
abandoned tunnel started in 1878. 

“You can’t help arriving if you do your work better than it 
has ever been done before, no matter whether it is blacking shoes 
or running municipalities or managing banks,” says Treasurer Mc- 
Adoo. “It isn’t a platitude to talk about the room at the top if you 
will only remember that no one ever remained on top who didn’t 
first know all about the bottom. I had some chrysanthemums in my 
garden once and I was proud of their size. Then I noted a neigh- 
bor whose chrysanthemums were twice the size of mine. I asked 
him how he managed it. It was simple enough, he stripped the 
stalk of all other buds and all surplus leaves and all the strength 
went into that one blossom and made it a big one. In other words, 
that chrysanthemum concentrated and got there in the race for size. 
It helped me to know the value of concentration. 

“Preach? No, I couldn’t preach. Besides, there’s more fun in 


working.” 
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THE THRASHING 
HE DESERVED 


A Man May Beat His Wife and Still Be a Good Husband— 
That Is Heresy, of Course, and Will Not Be Countenanced by 
Feminists and Humanitarians—But Here Is Proof if You Doubt 


SPOOR MAGGIE!” cried Fran- 

ces, as the door closed behind 
her pretty Irish maid. “That brute 
of a husband of hers must have been 
beating her again. Did you notice 
her black eye?” 

“Notice it! A shiner of that size 
and description fairly courts obser- 
vation. Must be a nice chap she’s 
picked. This is the second time this 
month we’ve seen her decorated, isn’t 
it?” 

“Well, I think we ought to do 
something about it.” Frances leaned 
her milkwhite elbows on the break- 
fast table and her soft little chin on 
her crossed hands; her eyes, under 
puckered brows, met her husband’s 
tragically. “Can’t you go to their 
flat and give him the thrashing he 
deserves ?” 

“I know better.” Leonard Blag- 
den grinned. “Of course he de- 
serves to be beaten up—I’m not de- 
nying that,” he added hastily, as the 
appealing expression on his wife’s 
face was succeeded by a look of cold 
disappointment. “But it’s ill inter- 
fering between husband and wife. 
I’d have Maggie fighting me, too, 
and the consequences would be that 
we'd lose a girl who is perfectly sat- 
isfactory except that one day in sev- 
en you can’t let her answer the door. 

“Better put a bit of beefsteak on 
that eye of yours, Maggie,” he ob- 
served, as the girl re-entered with 
bacon and eggs. 
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“Yes, sir,” she murmured, volun- 
teering further: “The way I hurt me 
eye, I stumbled in the dark and 
knocked it on the corner of the 
kitchen cupboard.” 

“Dear me! It’s happened before, 
too, hasn’t it?’ Leonard sympa- 
thized tactfully. “If I were you I’d 
nail a pad on that cupboard.” 

“Yes, sir, it do be a terrible bad 
corner,” Maggie dissembled bravely. 

“I saw the dearest coat at Su- 
zanne’s yesterday,” said Mrs. Blag- 
den hastily. Maggie was not to blame, 
as Leonard had addressed her first, 
but Frances disapproved of conver- 
sation with the maid at table. She 
had meant to speak about that coat, 
anyway. “It’s dark blue on one 
side, and that odd shade of rose you 
like me in on the other—you wear it 
either way. Awfully stunning cut, 
and only—” she paused impressively, 
“only seventy-five dollars. Reduced 
from a hundred and thirty!” 

“Go to it, my child, if your allow- 
ance will stand the strain,” Leonard 
said cheerfully. 

“Well, it won’t. But I do want 
that coat.” 

He didn’t rise at all, muttered: 
“Too bad, but I’m strapped myself 
just now—” and, a few minutes later, 
kissed her good-bye in the casual and 
unimpassioned manner that was be- 
coming habitual with him and went 
downtown. 

Frances for her part went uptown 


















that morning, to wander among the 
shops, buy a few unnecessary trifles 
and look in again at the coat of her 
desires. There was something about 
the swagger cut of the garment, the 
costly and lustrous stuff of which it 
was fashioned, and its contrasting 
tones, each equally becoming to her 
brunette prettiness, that made life 
without it seem increasingly a 
desert. E 

It chanced to be one of those 
warmish, enervating days that some- 
times intervene in midwinter be- 
tween periods of sharp cold, when 
the air seems saturated with mois- 
ture and drained of all energizing 
qualities, and Frances came ho 
toward four o’clock feeling dstinedy 
cross. She had discovered on sitting 
down before one of Mary Elizabeth’s 
tiny tables that she had spent almost 
all the money she had with her, and 
had been forced in consequence to 
order a quite insufficient luncheon. 
Coming out onto Fifth Avenue feel- 
ing hungrier than when she went in, 
she had met her mother and her 
sister Celia, who had promptly taken 
possession of her to swell the audi- 
ence of an outdoor suffrage meet- 
ing. For a full hour she had had to 
stand on the curbstone while two 
fervid and convincing women talked 
from an automobile. She hated 
standing, and her shoes, which she 
had hitherto supposed to be com- 
fortable, developed all sorts of un- 
suspected pinches, which the real elo- 
quence she was listening to could not 
avail to make her forget. It was not 
likely that the daughter of Mrs. 
Agatha Chadwick-Cobb—who was 
herself to speak presently—should 
need to be told any of the things 
that the suffrage women were telling 
their crowd. Frances knew alli the 
statistics, knew all the arguments and 
the answers to all the questions, 
knew—only too well!—all the funny 
stories. But with her mother beside 
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her she dared not manifest her impa- 
tience ; Mrs. Chadwick-Cobb’s daugh- 
ters were schooled to show earnest 
and interested faces wherever the 
cause was discussed. When her 
mother climbed into the car and only 
Celia was left to clutch at her arm, 
Frances made good her escape. 

She used the motor-buses when- 
ever possible, but to-day three in suc- 
cession passed her crowded to ¢a- 
pacity, and she had to go over to 
Sixth Avenue and take the elevated, 
which she disliked. Leaving it at 
Fourteenth Street she sped down to 
Twelfth and eastward towards 
home, with eager thoughts of her 
tub, kimono, slippers, the new maga- 
zine with its fresh installment of a 
palpitating serial, and the white- 
wrapped, gold-corded box under her 
arm, that should lend charm to the 
story. 

She came home to find the water 
turned off for an hour, while sundry 
subterranean plumbing disturbances 
were inquired into by two grimy 
men. She had been brought up to 
neglect no opportunities, and mechan- 
ically, by a species of reflex action, 
she handed each of them one of the 
suffrage leaflets that Celia had thrust 
into her muff. Then she went up- 
stairs. A bath later, since the fates 
were against her, but slippers and 
her favorite chair at once. 

Leonard was in the morris-chair. 

“O, Lenny, get up!” cried Fran- 
ces. 

He rose unwillingly, and she sank 
into what should have been a com- 
forting embrace, but he always put 
the rod down too far, and it had to 
be adjusted. 

“Now take off my shoes—-” and 
she thrust forward one dusty foot. 

Leonard knelt to a task that was 
often his, but the laces of the boot 
were tied to-day with a knot so tight 
and complicated that he broke a fin- 
ger nail without loosening it. 
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“Gee! I'll have to take a knife to 
this,” he gasped at last. 

“You will not!” Frances snapped. 
“IT haven’t any other laces long 
enough and I have to wear these 
shoes to-morrow. For goodness’ 
sake hurry up and untie them; my 
feet are killing me.” 

He worked on unavailingly for a 
while, then despaired and cut the 
knot in the face of her protest. 

“Leonard Blagden! When I told 
you not to do that, and why! I'll 
never ask you to do anything. for 
me again!” She caught her foot 
from his hand with a movement so 
abrupt as to be almost a kick. 

“All right, fix your own shoes.” 
He got up sulkily, dusting his knees, 
and sitting down before the desk 
drew some papers from his pocket. 
“I came home early to-day to have a 
serious talk with you.” 

“Oh, can’t you see I’m dead tired? 
I don’t wart to talk, seriously or any 
other way.” 

“Well, but Frances, I got a bill to- 
day for over three hundred dollars 
from Blank’s. Now you know that’s 
your personal account, you’re sup- 
posed to settle that, and you’ve let it 
run so long that they’ve sent it to 
me.” 

“Blank’s? Why, I paid that.” 

“Well, I’ll write them a scorcher 
then. I suppose you have the re- 
ceipt ?” 

“Receipt—” she faltered. Not 
all her mother’s theories (and they 
were chiefly theories), on the neces- 
sity of method in business for wom- 
en, not all Leonard’s precepts and 
example could avail to make Frances 
keep her receipts. 

“Well, the stub in your checkbook 
then.” 

“Oh— It might be in there.” She 
spoke dubiously, because filling in 
her counterfoils, also, was an exer- 
cise in which she sometimes failed. 
And, indeed, the checkbook, being 
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consulted, showed several blank stubs, 
and no record of a check to Blank’s. 

“Well, are you sure you paid it?” 
he asked patiently. 

“Perfectly certain,” she answered 
promptly, and Leonard took up a 
pen and began to distil sarcasm and 
venom onto paper, on the strength 
of this assurance. While he wrote, 
a wandering memory returned to dis- 
quiet his wife. She had meant to pay 
Blank’s bill, but—after all, Aad she? 
There was that other bill she had 
forgotten, that had come in the same 
month, and it was so much less than 
Blank’s that it had been a relief to 
feel that it was really her duty to 
pay it instead, since she couldn’t pay 
both. Why, of course, that was the 
month she got her new furs, with the 
difference. 

“Oh, Leonard!” She was still too 
cross, from the cumulative effects of 
the day’s irritations, to put either 
contrition or cajolery into her avow- 
al. “I remember now, I didn’t pay 
that old bill. I meant to, but I didn’t 
do it.” 

“Well, really, Frances!” He had 
put some pains into the composition 
of the “scoroher,” and it was trying, 
too, to face again the unforeseen 


liability. “You'll ruin me if you go 
on like this. You have a big allow- 
ance—” 


“Oh! You call it big!” she grum- 
bled. 

“Bigger than I can really afford. 
And you stand me up, besides, with 
bills like this, that I didn’t expect 
and have made no provision for. 
I’ve got mo ready money just now, 
my bank account is as low as I care 
to let it go, and I’ll have to sell a 
bond to pay this thing. I tell you, 
Frances, this can’t go on. You'll 
have to learn some business method, 
and keep your accounts straight. 
That’s flat.” 

“I think you’re a stingy—pig!” 
flared Mrs. Blagden. “Who’s got a 
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better right to your money than I 
have, I’d like to know! It’s perfect- 
ly insulting to keep a wife on an al- 
lowance, anyway. The only decent 
arrangement is a joint account.” 

“Well, if we had a joint account 
we wouldn’t have any account,” he 
scoffed. “We'd be in the poorhouse. 
You make me tired.” 

“And you make me—furious! 
Here, give me that bill. I won't be 
insulted by any man [I'll get the 
money from Mother to pay it. Give 
it to me!” 

“Nonsense! I won’t have your 
mother applied to!” 

Frances snatched at the envelope 
on the desk, Leonard held to it. In 
a scuffle of this sort, where both 
parties are genuinely bent on secur- 
ing the casus belli, the most regret- 
table things may happen. Perhaps 
an unforeseen lunge by Frances 
brought her face unexpectedly close 
to Leonard’s hand. He was never 
afterward able to analyze his act 
satisfactorily—but somehow, inex- 
plicably yet unquestionably, the thing 
got itself done. 

He had slapped her. 

The impact of his palm against 
her cheek rang smartly through the 
room. His arm dropped nerveless, 
her fingers rose instinctively to her 
smitten cheek. For a moment they 
faced each other, each pair of eyes 
so full of utter consternation that 
there was room for no other feeling. 

He first broke the terrible silence, 
stammering, a wave of vivid red 
sweeping up to his brow. 

“Oh, I say! Frances—I’m sorry. 
I didn’t mean—I—” 

“You struck me,” said Frances. 
She was not looking at him now, but 
past him, as at unseen gulfs. It 
seemed ages that she stood so, mo- 
tionless, while he stared at her, 
tongue-tied, striving for words that 
might move her to forgiveness. 
Then, of a sudden she was galvan- 


ized into action. She thrust her 
stockinged feet into pumps for the 
saving of time, she brushed by Leon- 
ard to the dressing-table, seizing her 
hat from the bed in her passage, and 
began to pin it on firmly, albeit with 
shaking fingers. 

“Where are you going? What are 
you putting your hat on for?” he de- 
manded uneasily. 

She didn’t answer, and throughout 
the brief scene she employed a very 
feminine tactic that always routed 
and demoralized him—she refused 
to meet his eyes. 

“Now look here, Frances, you 
know I didn’t mean to do that—and 
you know just how sorry I must be. 
Why, you can’t possibly feel as bad- 
ly about it as I do—there isn’t any- 
thing I wouldn’t give to undo it. 
Now, why not be a sport, and forvive 
me, and let me try to make it up to 
you !” 

She was choosing a veil, elabo- 
rately discarding several as not thick 
enough to conceal the ravages he had 
wrought, though in fact it would have 
been a nice observer who could say 
which cheek was the pinker. Her 
veil adjusted, her gloves chosen, her 
handbag slipped over her wrist, she 
turned to the door, still tensely silent, 
determined. Leonard set his back 
to it and faced her imploringly. 

“Darling, do be reasonable! How 
can I let you go like this—when I 
don’t even know where you’re go- 
ing? Would it be perfectly impos- 
sible for you to forgive me? I'll 
hire somebody to come here and beat 
me up, if it will be the least satisfac- 
tion to you—under your eyes. Now 
please! You’ve been shopping all 
day, you’re tired, you don’t want to 
go out. You might at least tell me 
where you mean to go!” 

“What is it to you where I go?” 
Frances broke out fiercely, tearlessly. 
“All that you need to know is that 
I’m going—and that I’m not coming 
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back. I’m not Maggie! Let me 
pass.” 

He made another effort. “If you’d 
only just think it over a little first, 
and—I won't let you go.” 

Her eyes flashed; she advanced, 
put a hand on the knob. 

“Are you go... to strike me 
again?” she asked, terribly. 

He fell back baffled, and Frances 
flung open the door, passed through 
it, walked, unhurried, downstairs and 
out into the homeless streets. A 
pang struck through her as she left 
the pretty house where she had been 
so happy in the two years since her 
marriage; the house that she had 
furnished with such care and delight. 

She turned westward to the ele- 
vated, for, of course, she was going 
uptown to her mother’s. Had the 
occasion been a trivial one, had she 
wished only to frighten Leonard, she 
would have concealed their disagree- 
ment from her family, and spent the 
night in a hotel. But when a man 
strikes you, you leave him. This was 
the end. 

Mrs. Chadwick-Cobb, unfatigued 
by her afternoon’s exertions, was 
writing busily when her elder daugh- 
ter, finding the outside door of the 
apartment on the latch, walked into 
the little sitting-room. She looked 
up in some surprise. 

“Leonard struck me,” said Fran- 
ces without preface. 

“My child!” cried Mrs. Chadwick- 
Cobb. She left the desk, came to 
Frances and embraced her. “And 
you came straight home. How 
right !” 

“Leonard?” echoed Celia incredu- 
lously. “Why—why, he is always so 


“You know nothing about it!” 
snapped her mother. “All men are 
brutes—all of them. I sincerely trust 
that you will never marry.” 

Celia trusted otherwise, but she 
said no more. She had but erupted 
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briefly from the kitchen, where she 
was preparing dinner, on hearing 
Frances’ startling announcement, and 
she now returned to her work. 

Mrs. Blagden, in her mother’s 
arms, was sobbing wildly. “I—TI 
never heard of anybody slapping 
their wives,” she wailed, “except 
Maggie’s husband, and people like 
that. I'll never speak to Leonard 
again, never!” 

“Naturally not! I am glad to see 
the spirited way in which you take 
this, my child. Here you are always 
welcome, my house is always your 
home. You shall take up your suf- 
frage work again, and have a happy 
and useful career. Leonard, in- 
deed!” she snorted. “I never liked 
him. I concealed my feelings rather 
than cloud your happiness, but the 
domineering brute in that man jarred 
on me from the first. Happily—” 
her eye brightened as a pleasing 
thought struck her, “your brother 
will be back from Boston early next 
week. He shall at once seek out 
Leonard and give him the thrashing 
he deserves. For once—though I 
have often regretted it—Rodman’s 
commanding physique is a satisfac- 
tion to me!” 

It was on the tip of Frances’ 
tongue to say that she was sure Leon- 
ard could beat Rodman any day, but 
she remembered in time not to cham- 
pion the wrong male. She sat up in- 
stead, dried her eyes, and sighed 
heart-brokenly. 

“It’s all so—so sudden,” she 
gulped. 

In the succeeding days, had Mrs. 
Blagden’s sense of her injuries tend- 
ed to grow dim, her mother’s course 
must have kept it fresh to indigna- 
tion. Mrs. Chadwick-Cobb could 
talk and think of nothing but the 
brutal treatment to which her daugh- 
ter had been subjected, and the story 
was told and retold, to the groups of 
sympathizing friends and co-workers 























in the suffrage cause, who streamed 
at all hours through the little flat. 
The impressive and carrying whisper 
with which, at the front door, she 
apprized each newcomer of the situ- 
ation and begged her not to speak to 
Frances of it, was the merest pre- 
tense. Once inside, it was Mrs. 
Chadwick-Cobb who turned the con- 
versation to the blow and her daugh- 
ter’s dignified and spirited action; 
it was she who described Leonard’s 
violence in terms so lurid that Fran- 
ces sometimes felt they would have 
been exaggerated had she been 
flayed with a sjambok. 

There came a time when she grew 
restive under all this pathos and in- 
dignation centering round herself. 

“I do wish you wouldn’t tell peo- 
ple, Mother,” she protested. But 
Mrs. Chadwick-Cobb continued to 
tell them, with unsparing detail. 

Frances was grateful for her 
mother’s warm sympathy, for the 
ready welcome that restored her at 
once to the footing of an unmarried 
daughter. It was true that the flat 
was small, that she had to share 
Celia’s bedroom, and that the dish- 
washing and bedmaking to which 
she had been inured in girlhood had 
become distasteful to her. But her 
mother was giving her, with a free 
gush of generosity, everything that 
it was in her power to give, and to 
the straightened finances of the little 
household another inmate was not 
received without sacrifice. All this 
meant much, though it could not 
compensate for a shattered home and 
the proved unworthiness of the man 
Frances had thought she loved. 

A thing that embittered her curi- 
ously was that since she had left him 
Leonard had made no efforts to in- 
duce her to return. He had not pre- 
sented himself at the flat—Mrs. 
Chadwick-Cobb had elaborate plans 
for his reception and what she would 
say to him, if he found the effrontery 
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to do this—and his wife had received 
no letters from him. Of course, no 
pleas, no protestations, could induce 
her to forgive the unpardonable. But 
it did seem as though he might have 
written. 

And then, one morning, she came 
suddenly into the sitting-room just 
after the mail had come and saw in 
her mother’s hand one of Leonard’s 
gray envelopes, addressed by Leon- 
ard. Frances reached for it eagerly. 

“No!” said Mrs. Chadwick-Cobb. 

Before her daughter could protest, 
she had torn the letter across and its 
halves into quarters, and shredding 
the fragments ever smaller, was drib- 
bling them into the waste-basket, 
while Frances watched her, fasci- 
nated. 

“I don’t think,” she spoke slowly, 
at last, “that you ought to have done 
that. If anyone is to tear up my 
letters, it ought to be me. And any- 
way, I think I ought to know what 
Leonard has to say.” 

Mrs. Chadwick-Cobb rose impress- 
ively and faced her. “Frances, when 
have you known me to act carelessly, 
or without due consideration? 
Every morning, since you came 
home, there has been a letter for 
you from that man. I have disposed 
of each of them as you. just saw me 
dispose of the last—because I am 
firmly convinced that it is my duty 
to do so, You are a woman. You 
need protection no less against your 
own oversoft heart than against the 
physical brutality of the man whom 
we must call your husband. No 
doubt his letters plead very movingly 
for forgiveness, reiterate his need of 
you and offer assurances that you 
have no further violence to fear. I 
trust to no such assurances. A man 
who could strike a woman—” Mrs. 
Chadwick-Cobb was off now on 
wings of eloquent indignation. She 
spoke so constantly for suffrage that 
even in ordinary conversation she was 
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apt to express herself in periods too 
balanced to sound wholly natural. 
She now wasted on Frances’ scarcely 
listening ears ardor that would have 
swept a meeting to wildfire enthusi- 
asm. 

“Violence in any form,” she con- 
cluded, “is debasing, to its perpe- 
trator even more than to its victim. 
It is the self-expression of the sav- 
age, and its user proves himself a 
savage and deserving of no better 
treatment, which is the reason that 
Rodman shall thrash your husband 
as soon as he comes home. But the 
most sacred thing in the world is a 
woman’s body—because it is the 
Temple of Life. To lay hands on it 
is desecration.” 

“O Mother!” said Frances. “To 
hear you talk, anybody would think 
that nobody ever slapped anybody 
else in the whole history of the world 
before. You boxed my ears, your- 
self, when I was nearly fourteen.” 

Mrs, Chadwick-Cobb was a little 
taken aback. “If I did,” she said, re- 
covering herself after the slight 
check, “and I have no recollection of 
such a painful incident—it must have 
been because you very richly de- 
served it.” 

“As for Rodman, who is going to 
avenge me, he hit me with his base- 
ball bat once and nearly broke my 
little finger. It was stiff for weeks. 
I remember yet how it hurt. And 
Leonard didn’t hurt me at all.” 

“You were a child then, you are a 
woman now,” said her mother. “It 
is the indignity, not the degree of 
pain, that counts. But your manner 
of speaking, Frances, convinces me 
that I did well to destroy those let- 
ters.” 

“Since Mother feels that way 
about the letters,” thought Mrs. 
Blagden, “I won’t tell her that I 
simply have to go back to the house 
to-day to get some things. She’d 
probably insist on going instead, and, 
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of course, Leonard might come 
home, and I should certainly hate to 
have them meet.” 

She waited accordingly till her 
mother had ieft the flat before start- 
ing out herself. The expedition was 
really necessary and could be no 
longer delayed. She had walked out 
of Leonard’s house with her handbag 
only, and besides her obvious need of 
clothes, she required dozens of small 
personal belongings. Looking on the 
errand as painful but unavoidable, 
she made up her mind to it as to a 
visit to the dentist; but she had not 
reckoned with the feeling that almost 
mastered her as she turned the fa- 
miliar corner and walked along the 
opposite pavement toward the home 
she had left. It was one of those 
flat-fronted red-brick houses, with 
window-frames and wide front-door 
of snowy white, whose every line 
seems to express cheerful well-being 
and hospitality; its brass knocker 
and doorknob, its tidy, tiny laurel 
trees flanking the entrance, the daz- 
zling whiteness of its steps had been 
her pride. In the bright clear sun- 
light for the winter morning it looked 
so familiar and so dear that her eye- 
lids smarted with gathering tears. 
As she neared it, however, she saw 
that the stone steps had all the 
appearance of not having been 
scrubbed once since her departure, 
and that the brass was dingy. In- 
dignation scorched her eyes to dry- 
ness, and she rang the bell peremp- 
torily, revolving what she would say 
to Maggie about those steps, until it 
struck her with dismal force that the 
steps were none of hers, nor their 
condition her concern. 

Maggie opened the door resplen- 
dent in a lace shirtwaist, on her 
bosom a locket the size of a silver 
dollar. Her fault-finding instinct 
curbed, Frances only eyed her, hyp- 
notized by the big bright disc. 
“Why, what a pretty locket, Mag- 























gie,” she gasped. “Wherever did 
you get it?” 

Maggie looked down at her deco- 
ration with conscious pride. “You 
remember the black eye I had last 
week, ma’am? Well, whenever he 
does be giving me a batin’, he buys 
me the town out of his next envelope 
to make it up. I was near kilt that 
Saturday with the knocks I got, but 
now there’s the locket, and ‘this 
waist, and we’ve been to see the pic- 
tures every night out I’ve had. I al- 
ways says ’tis best as it is, ma’am, 
for it’s terrible lovin’ he is after the 
has bate me.” 

Frances shuddered, the analogy 
was too close. 

“Well,” she said, “ I only came 
home to get a few things; I’m stop- 
ping with Mrs. Chadwick-Cobb for a 
while. Mr. Blagden is out, of 
course ?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Maggie. “I’m 
sorry you’ve not come back to stay 
yet, ma’am, for ’tis lost he is with- 
out you. No matter what Mamie 
sends him up for dinner, he just 
smells at it, and so sad he looks, it 
would scald the heart in you to see 
it.” 

“I must go right up,” said Fran- 
ces breathlessly. “I’m in a great 
hurry ; I must get back.” 

Upstairs, she worked hastily, jerk- 
ing open drawers, filling a suitcase 
with immediate necessities, piling on 
her bed dresses, coats, hats, shoes, 
that must be packed in trunks. It 
was dreary work, but she went about 
it with businesslike precision and no 
dawdling. When she came across 
Leonard’s gloves in the drawer with 
her handkerchiefs she threw them on 
the floor with a gesture that would 
have delighted her mother. Alto- 
gether she was so absorbed in the 
task she had set herself, that she did 
not hear the halldoor opened with 
a latchkey, nor Leonard’s step on the 
carpeted stair. It was not till he 
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stood on the threshold of the room 
and spoke her name that Frances 
looked up and saw him. 

“Frances!” There was surprise, 
excitement, elation in his voice and 
in his face for the one moment be- 
fore he saw her occupation and 
guessed her purpose. “Oh,” he said 
flatly. “Did you just come to get 
your things?” 

“My own things—things that were 
in my trousseau,” Frances said cruel- 
ly. “I am not taking anything that 
you gave me,” 

He drew a long breath and sat on 
the edge of the bed. “It’s absolutely 
all up, then, is it? You can’t forgive 
that one second’s impulse of irrita- 
tion, and you’re going to ditch both 
our lives on account of it?” 

“You did it, / didn’t do it,” she 
cried passionately. 

“I had a wretched headache that 
afternoon,” he went on, “and bending 
over your shoes made it almost intol- 
erable. That’s no excuse, of course, 
and there is no excuse, J know that. 
I feel—I feel awfully about it, Fran- 
ces. To think that I could strike my 
girl; I—I’ve cried about it. I can’t 
forgive myself. But couldn’t you— 
now please—couldn’t you give a fel- 
low another chance? Why, that 
could no more happen again than, 
than—” He was too much in ear- 
nest to find an effective simile, and 
ended lamely but sincerely, “than 
anything. I’ve had my lesson. Won't 
you forgive me, Frances, won’t you 
now, please!” 

She met his pleading eyes and 
looked away again instantly, down at 
a long piece of lace that she was 
folding about her fingers. When a 
man struck you, that was the end. 
Leonard ought to know that. What 
was the use of worrying and ma- 
king her more uncomfortable than 
necessary now? But—it came to her 
with a sudden rush—how lovely it 
would be if there were no such hard- 
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and-fast rule, if one could just decide 
for oneself what it would make one 
happiest to do, without reference to 
those principles of dignity and pride 
and self-respect that Mother stressed 
so constantly. If only she could for- 
give Leonard, and not have to go 
back to that awful flat—it was re- 
vealed to her in a terrible flash of 
insight how she would grow to hate 
that flat—if she could just stay here 
in the pretty spacious house that she 
and Leonard had furnished together, 
and forget about that slap! She had 
been cross that day, she knew, and 
now it seemed the poor boy had had 
one of his bad headaches, that she 
never could persuade him to complain 
of and nurse—and of course it was 
ridiculous to pretend that there was 
any danger of his ever slapping her 
again. The house, too, was going to 
rack and ruin without her, there were 
those steps, and in the drawing-room 
she had noticed all her pretty rugs 
laid at the wrong angles, and her 
gloves were dusty where she had 
touched the balustrade. It was a 
dangerous train of thought, and to 
escape it she got up abruptly to throw 
open the door of the second closet. 

“Why,” she cried, “how did this 
get here?” 

It was the coat from Suzanne’s, 
of dark biue and rose color, on a 
hanger just inside the door, as though 
quite at home amongst her belong- 
ings. “Why, however did you man- 
age to get it?” She spoke eagerly, 
the sight of the coveted garment ma- 
king her forget, momentarily, all that 
had intervened since she had last 
given a thought to it. 

“Why, I just phoned them to send 
up a coat at seventy-five dollars that 
Mrs. Blagden had looked at,” he ex- 
plained, touchingly pleased at her re- 
version to her old manner. “It és 
the one you wanted, then?” 

“It’s of very little consequence,” 
she said coldly, recovering herself, 
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as she detached the garments around 
it and left the blue and rose coat in 
plague-stricken isolation. “You will 
only have to send it back to the shop 
again.” Maggie’s words, “He buys 
me the town out of his next en- 
velope,” came tauntingly to her mem- 
ory, and she hardened herself fierce- 
ly. She would not be evened with 
Maggie. But as she saw how his 
face fell she had to turn hastily back 
to the closet to keep from softening. 

Mercifully, at that moment a ring 
at the doorbell startled her back to 
composure, and she hurried into the 
hall to catch Maggie on her way to 
the door and instruct her that she 
was at home to nobody. Sure that 
the girl understood, she had turned 
back into the bedroom when a loud 
voice lifted itself below. 

“Hello, Leonard! Upstairs?” It 
was Rodman’s voice! 

Of course Maggie had thought her 
family excepted. But of all people in 
the world whom Frances would have 
wished to shut out, the first, just 
now, was her brother—come, of 
course, at her mother’s instance, to 
give Leonard the thrashing he de- 
served. 

As the door opened and her broth- 
er—tall, powerfully built, big-fisted 
—entered the room, Frances uttered 
a little scream and sprang to her 
husband’s side. Flinging an arm 
about his neck she faced Rodman 
with the rage of a lioness who sees 
her cubs in danger. 

“Rodman Chadwick-Cobb! Don’t 
you dare lay one finger on my hus- 
band. Go away at once! I'll never 
forgive you if you—” 

But Rodman, his eyes widened in 
surprise, had broken into a good- 
natured laugh as he threw up pro- 
testing hands and fell into a chair 
at a safe distance of several yards. 

“Keep your hair on, kid! Wait 
till I start something, and then 
scream. Mother did tell me to come 
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around and beat up Leonard, but 
when I heard the story I came to 
offer my condolences instead. I’ve 
known you twenty years you know, 
and if he slapped you I dare say 
you earned it.” 

A great light broke upon Frances. 
“Why,” she gasped, “I did!” Her 
arm about Leonard’s neck seemed 
very happily placed, and she left it 
there while she meditated the situa- 
tion from this new angle. “You big 
stiff!” Leonard was snorting indig- 
nantly, “I ought to be pounded to a 


pulp, and if you were half a man 
you'd do it.” 

But Rodman remained incorrigibly 
genial. “Well, children,” he said ris- 
ing, “I came around as a sort of 
peace delegation, but I don’t believe 
you need me after all, so I think I’ll 
now amble uptown to the flat.” 

Frances made no effort to detain 
him. 

Tell Mother and Celia, will you,” 
she said, her arm tightening around 
her husband’s neck, “that I shan’t 
be coming back!” 
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AN OLD SONG 


By Louis UNTERMEYER 


O# sweet and cool is the redstart’s song 
As it scatters the heat; 

And sweet is the whisper of winds that throng 
In a city street ; 

And the lyric thrill when singers rejoice 
The heart for a while— 

But sweeter still is my true love’s voice 
And her gentle smile. 


Oh, soft and swift are the feet of Spring 
As she dances alone— 
And soft is the scent of the flowers that cling 
To the sheltering stone. 
And the bee’s caress as he slyly sips 
His measure of bliss— 
But softer still are my true love’s lips, 
And her silken kiss. 


Oh, wide and vast is the open sky 
And the changeless sea ; 

And deep and pure is each blazing eye 
Of His scrutiny ; 

And great are the circlings of suns that move 
To a flaming goal— 

But greater than all is my true love’s love, 
And her perfect soul. 
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MY LADY CRUSOE 


All the Properties of a Desert Island Tale Are Brought 


Together in This Chronicle of a Middle Western 
Town. But Man Friday Wore a Business Suit 


By MARK HARMON 


IKE every other house in the 

wholesale provision district, 
Hessel’s closes at noon on Satur- 
days. At that time the street sinks 
into a calm which is, as a rule, un- 
broken until Monday morning. The 
retailers uptown are all stocked. 
Telephones cease from troubling. 
The clattering conversation of hoofs 
and pavement stops. A hundred mo- 
tor trucks depart, taking the smell 
of gasoline away with them. Only 
a boyish Pinkerton and an aged spe- 
cial policeman remain to yawn up 
and down the ways. The purveyors 
to the world at large become the 
world at large. 

But Hessel’s bookkeeper had been 
kept in this afternoon It was a 
small matter of seven cents askew 
in the day’s cash. Though, so far as 
her freedom was concerned, it might 
as well have been seven dollars, or, 
indeed, seven thousand dollars. At 
last it had been found, when the af- 
ternoon was almost gone. The books 
were in the vault. The high desk 
was clear except for the odds and 
ends that stayed on it and a paper- 
wrapped bundle Mr. Hessel had left 
there over Sunday. He had been 
going out of town, but attracted by 
a sale, had picked up a couple of big 
blankets and dropped them at the 
store on his way out, not wanting to 
take up the room in his car. 

It was an immense desk at which 
the bookkeeper sat quietly looking 
out, her clasped hands resting on the 


oaken surface. It was very long— 
all of twenty feet—and heavy, and 
was clamped securely onto a raised 
platform not far from the window. 
The girl was pretty, in her own 
fashion, slim, boyish looking, with 
merry, honest gray eyes, well- 
combed, wavy dark hair and a mouth 
that was firm and likable. 

Not that there was much of a land- 
scape to look out upon. When Hes- 
sel had built his new warehouse he 
had been hard put to it for a loca- 
tion. He had finally settled on the 
vacant ground at the very end of the 
street just below where Cherry Riv- 
er makes an abrupt twist to the 
south, being helped in its decision to 
abandon an old channel by a con- 
crete retaining wall as solid appar- 
ently as the mountains to the west 
where Cherry River had its rough 
beginning. The office end of Hes- 
sel’s looked along the old channel al- 
most directly toward the piled-up 
concrete, against which the river was 
now thundering; for the pines of 
the far-off hills had been dripping 
for days under a succession of cloud- 
bursts. 

“Oh, dear!” sighed the bookkeep- 
er, “I’ve been working here for seven 
years and I’m nearly twenty-six. 
Pretty soon I'll be fifty, I suppose, 
doing the same old thing with never 
a variation. One reads brave, beau- 
tiful books where girls have things 
happen to them—where they’re 
alive! I wish I could have one ad- 










































venture. Just one! But those books 
aren’t true. They aren’t true!” 

At the moment she made her wish, 
Cherry River had a wish granted 
also. It had been wanting to break 
down that hateful, stubborn wall— 
and it did. The rain had roared 
down upon the upper canyons once 
too often. Concrete yielded like wet 
pasteboard and the crowding waters 
tore across the vacant space, wild 
with freedom. The very first thing 
the river did was to pick up a heavy 
telephone pole and toss it through 
the big glass windows that made two 
sides of Hessel’s office, without so 
much as a one-two-three-and-all- 
together. It was a long pole and, in 
the violent clutch of the flood, it 
swept away the whole of the glass 
front in an instant. Then it went its 
way downstream, leaving a sort of 
grotto in the corner of Hessel’s, 
through which the river ran for that 
particular corner was now a wedge 
projecting into the current. 

It was the suddenest thing! The 
bookkeeper found herself—a small 
huddle of girl—on top of the long 
desk, a torrent of muddy water all 
around her oaken refuge and only a 
very small two inches below its 
edge: the desk sloped a bit toward 
the middle—the main ridge. It was 
a good thing—being clamped to the 
platform so solidly. All the rest of 
the office furniture was either sub- 
merged or cluttered in a far corner, 
except the wall case just opposite 
where they kept a miscellaneous as- 
sortment of samples; it seemed to be 
fastened securely enough. 

The girl stared dazedly at the 
black water that was threatening to 
climb the necessary inches in order 
to reach her. The top of the high 


desk had always seemed very large. 
Indeed, it was a Sabbath day’s jour- 
ney to go around it when one wanted 
a ruler that happened to be out of 
reach. But now 


it seemed tiny 
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enough—. All at once she cried out 
sharply. A plank leaped through 
the cavernous gap that had been 
glass, carried lightly on the shoulder 
of the river. There was a man 
clinging to it. One end slid across 
the desk, the other swung around, 
tugging at its moorings. The young 
man who had been captain and crew 
got to his feet and forthwith, as on a 
sudden impulse, drew his plank far- 
ther yet across the end of the desk 
so it could not float away. 

“Might need it, O Miss Noah 
Crusoe?” he remarked with cheer- 
ful vigor. 

He was a tall young man, broad 
shouldered and muscular, and, as he 
looked down at the girl, she saw that 
he had the merriest blue eyes ever. 
There was warmth and friendship 
and kindliness in those eyes. He was 
smiling. One took it that he 
liked riding on a plank down a 
flood. 

“You’re old man Crusoe’s daugh- 
ter, aren’t you?” he went on. “May 
I stop off at your island, please ?” 

“Yes,” replied the bookkeeper. “I 
—I guess so.” 

He laughed outright at that. 
laughed, too. 

“T hope I won’t wear out my wel- 
come,” he said. “It was a welcome, 
wasn’t it? Whenever I'do you can 
tell me to take my plank and go. My 
name is Jamison Howard—common- 
ly called Jamsie. You don’t need to 
tell me yours—unless you want to. 
Miss Crusoe’s good enough. Say, I 
knew that concrete wall would give 
way sometime. In fact, I was stand- 
ing just above it at the very minute 
it went, prophesying. Served me 
right to have the whole bank tear 
loose. We won’t get out of here in 
a hurry. All the cops and firemen 
will be busy down below. Union 
Depot and that part of town will be 
under water. Where’s your tele- 
phone? Drowned, eh? And those 
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lights don’t light—. Poles down. 
What do we care? We'll go to 
work and fix up our island. If you 
don’t mind I'll take off my coat. 
Somehow it seems even wetter than 
the rest of me.” 

“I’m sorry you’re so—soggy,” 
sympathized the girl. 

“Huh! Never give it a thought. 
Been as wet for fun many a time— 
out hunting. What’s this? Blankets, 
as I live! If I get chilly I'll drape 
one around me. Here, let me fix 
one on top of this big book. Makes 
a fine cushion. More comfortable, 
eh? Now, what next, Miss— 
Miss—” 

“Mary Gold. No, not Marigold. 
Mary Gold.” 

“I like that name,” avowed her 
companion frankly. “It sounds right. 
Let’s call each other by our first ones. 
Folks don’t stand on ceremony on a 
desert island.” 

“All right, Jamsie, let’s,” agreed 
Mary Gold. “I wouldn’t be formal 
with you for worlds.” 

“Had your lunch, I suppose?” in- 
quired Mr. Howard interestedly. “I 
didn’t. I was down at a lumber 
yard talking business to a fellow and 
had to pass it up. I’m hungry, I tell 
you!” 

“Me, too,” said the girl. “I had to 
work overtime and I didn’t have any. 
And for supper we'll have just sup- 
pertime.” 

Howard’s eyes went roving. 

“What’s in those cans and pack- 
ages in the cupboard against the 
wall?” he demanded. 

“Samples. Why, yes, if we could 
only get to them—There are beans 
in those red and white cans—bacon 
in those little glasses—and plenty of 
other things. But ugh! Look at 
the water in between.” 

“You watch me!” cried Jamison 
Howard confidently. “See, I push 
the end of my plank out—so—and 
let the water boost it around till 
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we’re right in front of where we're 
going. Then push it quick—and 
there you are. End’s resting on a 
shelf of the cupboard and it can’t 
slip much either way for the sides. 
It’s barely under the water at that 
end. Now, I'll just go over and 
bring back some truck for you to 
keep house with. Same as to a cor- 
ner grocery.” 

He crossed the narrow bridge, 
watching his steps as he went 
through the water at the farther end, 
and presently returned, jubilating 
over his armload. 

“We've bacon and beans and pan- 
cake flour and coffee,” he exulted. 
“Those are staples—all a body needs 
when camping. There are canned 
peaches and jelly and preserves over 
there. We can have ’em if we take 
the notion. But we'll never take the 
notion. This is the kind for hungry 
folks. I brought a can of maple 
syrup. You can look forward to my 
pancakes, young woman. I’m a 
cook!” 

“Mercy! I am looking forward! 
But how are we going to cook?” she 
asked unbelievingly. 

“Over on top of that same cup- 
board,” he answered readily, “is our 
woodpile. A dozen or so pine 
boards.” 

“TI know,” nodded the girl. “They 
took down one of the sample racks 
the other day, and left some of the 
shelves there.” 

“Nice, dry pine wood,” continued 
the other castaway. “D’ye see this 
toad-sticker? I’ve used it for an axe 
many a time. And I have a match- 
box that sheds water. But we do 
need something to build our campfire 
on. How came they to neglect flat 
rocks on this desert island, Mary 
Gold ?” 

“Down at that end,” she broke in, 
eyes sparkling at the novelty, 
“there’s a drawer with a tin bottom. 
The wood warped and they fixed it 























with a big sheet of heavy tin. Why 
wouldn’t it do? It’s under water, 
but it’s about—let me see—here.” 

“Pretty near have to dive for 
that,” affirmed her companion cheer- 
fully, as he knelt down and felt for 
the handle. A little tail of muddy 
water switched over the desk edge at 
his knees. Presently he dragged the 
drawer out in triumph and let the 
water drain from it. 

“Just the thing!” he cried. “We 
turn it upside down on the high part 
of our desert island, so the tin’s off 
the wood. And look, what are those 
wire basket things with the cute lit- 
tle wire feet?” 

“Desk baskets. 
papers.” 

“We use them for a grate—that’s 
what they were made for! Draw 
better, you know. Air gets under. 
Huh—I sound like camping instruc- 
tions, don’t I?” 

Presently there was a crackling of 
pine splinters. Mary Gold sniffed 
the smoke in delight and drew her 
ledger with its blanket cushion closer 
to the sparkle of flame. It was not 
much more than an arm length to 
the black eddy of the river, but, 
wherever it may be, a hearth fire 
brings the security of home. It is 
home. 

Jamison Howard worked vigor- 
ously at the woodpile with his big 
clasp knife. 

“T’ll soon begin to dry off a bit,” 
he asserted. “Our fire is a wonder. 
My face and hands are nice and 
warm and dry already—and I’ve 
stopped dripping. I’ve been an un- 
desirable — not citizen — inhabitant, 
but now I begin to see myself in a 
better light. There, that’s enough 


We use them for 


wood for just now.” 

“Haven’t we lots of everything!” 
cried the lady of the island happily. 
“I think you’re the best provider.” 

The little campfire laughed up at 
Its curling, wispy blue-gray 


this. 
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smoke rose to the high ceiling, twist- 
ing and wavering out the gap in 
front. There had been a wet chill 
in the air and the warmth was grate- 
ful enough, particularly to the very 
wet young man. He added half a 
dozen more fragments of pine to the 
blaze and sat down close to the book- 
keeper, the other blanket across his 
shoulders. 

“We can’t have flapjacks,” he said 
mournfully. “Don’t seem to be a 
thing to use for a frying pan. But 
we can manage the bacon. Toast it 
over the fire on splinters. It’ll help 
some,” 

“See that row of candy jars on the 
top shelf,” offered the girl. “They’ve 
tin tops. Why couldn’t we—” But 
her audience was halfway across the 
bridge. 

“T should say they would do!” he 
cried. “There are seven of them.” 

“Yes—seven! And look,” she di- 
rected, “right in the corner by that 
cupboard—see where I’m pointing? 
—there’s a water faucet. Just now 
it’s under the surface.” 

“What good is it? I can’t get any 
water from it, can I? We'll have 
to use a bit of the muddy, I guess.” 

“But in one of those drawers 
there’s an old piece of rubber tubing. 
We used to put it over a gas jet to 
connect with a gas plate we had tu 
make tea for lunches. It’s flexible, 
soft rubber, and I know it would slip 
over the faucet under water. The 
other end will come above the sur- 
face and we can have good water.” 

“Which is to say you’re a marvel,” 
concluded her companion. “Differ- 
ent, d’ye hear? I bet after we've 
had a dandy supper you can produce 
a motor launch from one of these 
nooks or crannies. Right now it’s 
up to you to cook the bacon while I 
make seven nice little pancakes on 
our seven little tin lids. You can 
give me some drippings from the ba- 
con to grease them. This is scrump- 
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tious. A lot of poor cadaverous des- 
ert-islanders might well envy us this 
night. Heaven help the folks in the 
uptown hotels. Here’s a sliver of 
pine to spear the bacon.” 

“This wire spindle is better,” re- 
turned the girl, exhibiting a new find. 

“So it is. Those slices are thin 
for regular camp cooking, but are 
easy to toast. How do you like out- 
door life, Miss Mary Gold?” 

“Better than anything in the 
world,” replied the girl simply, her 
eyes intent upon the first sizzling 
brown strip above the coals. “Would 
you think it?—This is the nearest to 
an adventure I’ve ever had. Don’t 
make fun!” She sighed. “I’m hap- 
py, I tell yow! It seemed hardly 
fair, sometimes—Anyway, I’m glad 
of this little campfire and the blank- 
ets and the noise of the water— 
everything! (Can you spare me one 
of those lids to put the bacon on? 
Then I can put it in a corner of the 
grate to keep warm.” 

“T can if you'll call me Jamsie.” 

“Please, Jamsie,” she said, laugh- 
ing softly. 

“And keep on calling—” 

“Mercy! I’m hungry—and this 
smells so good!” broke in Mary 
Gold hastily. The fire seemed to be 
making her cheeks hot of a sudden. 

“Fire’s just right. While I do the 
pancakes, you dump out the ground 
coffee onto a paper and we'll use the 
can to boil water for some of the 
same. There are two glass jars full 
of water behind you. Now, don’t 
say a word to me for ten minutes. 
I want these cakes to be good.” 

Everything was good. Afterwards 
the fire blazed up under the inspira- 
tion of a new handful of wood and 
the two of them sat close to it and 
to each other—for, after all, their 
island was very small,—drinking 
black coffee companionably from the 
tin can while night came down on 
the waters. 
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“Do you suppose it will wash the 
building away ?” queried the girl. 

“I should say not,” reassured 
Jamison Howard cheerfully. “The 
current only hits the corner — you 
might say it just cuts across through 
the office. Say, hear it pattering 
down—that’s a real rain. No, if the 
doors into the rear part there are 
tolerably tight I doubt if the floor is 
much more than wet. And the riv- 
er’s as high as it will get. The drop 
will come as quick as the rise—al- 
most.” 

“I wish it wouldn’t. I wish this 
would never end. I hate to think 
of Monday.” 

Howard looked at the girl appre- 
ciatively. 

“You’re the right sort. They’re 
not all like you. There’s my sister 
who came out to keep house for me 
a couple of years ago. You see, I’ve 
a big lumber concession in Silver- 
song Valley. I went to work and 
built her the prettiest lodge, in the 
prettiest place,—though the whole 
country round there is as beautiful 
a bit of creation as you’d want to 
see. We’re only a step from Sleepy 
God mountain. Ever been up that 
way ?” 

“No,” answered Mary Gold. “I 
never was, but I’d like to—hear 
about it.” 

“And d’ye know, my sister went 
back to Chicago—married a fellow 
there— one of these rising young 
business rhen. There she is, cramped 
and crowded and dirty, hot in sum- 
mer and shivery in winter. I prefer 
pine trees to shoe trees. It’s getting 
dark. I suppose you wish these 
lights were working.” 

“T do not,” she returned loyally. 
“You cut up more wood—heaps, so 
we can have the blessedest kind of a 
fire. That’s light enough. We'll 
have a regular party. Hear the rain 
—TI’ll make more coffee while you 
get the wood.” 


























The hours went down the rushing 
river one by one while the two of 
them got acquainted by the little fire. 
One of the hours hummed a tune, 
for Mary Gold sang to him—a very 
old melody indeed. After a while 
her head drooped sleepily. Howard 
noticed it and forthwith she had to 
pretend to sleep—looking at the fire 
through half-closed eyelids, listening 
happily to the dashing rain outside, 
while he watched. Then—it wasn’t 
pretend. 


T seemed only an instant. But 

when she opened her eyes the 
first of the summer sunlight was 
pouring in. The water had disap- 
peared. There wasn’t any island any 
more! Oh, it was only her high 
desk, in a very muddy and bedrag- 
gled office. Mary Gold sat up. The 
campfire was out. Mr. Howard was 
over by the broken windows. Yet, 
indeed, it was Jamsie who came 
quickly when he saw she was 
awake. 

“The same old world, isn’t it?” 
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he smiled. “Only different! It’s 
different! Mary Gold—Mary Gold,” 
he went on, a bit unsteadily. “They 
say if a girl looks good early in the 
morning—she’s the girl for you. 
Mary Gold—Mary Gold—lI’ve al- 
ways known you, I think—” 

“Oh, I know we must be going,” 
she murmured hurriedly. “I must 
telephone about these windows and 
the damage. You may come this 
afternoon and tell me—more about 
—about your home.” 

He had a look from the quiet eyes 
that somehow satisfied him—made 
him wonderfully content. Presently 
they gained the street together in the 
clear morning. 

“T’ve been lonely, Mary Gold,” he 
affirmed, “and I never knew it! No, 
sir, I didn’t realize.” 

She went along for a while with- 
out replying. Then she looked up— 
honestly, fairly, into his eyes. And 
then,— 

“T know I shouldn’t ever be lone- 
ly,” the dear little words rang true, 
“at Silversong. Why should you?” 
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THE MAN FROM 
FLANDERS 


Three Boxes of Matches and the Soldiers Who Left Them— 
The Men Who Did Not Come Back—Cain 


By HANNA RION 


Author of “The Garden in the Wilderness,” “‘ Honore James Henry,” 
“The Truth About Twilight Sleep,” Etc. 


EFORE me is a new box of 

matches. It has a picture of 
the monument on it—Trafalgar. It 
was forgotten by a soldier. 

I have two other boxes of matches 
also forgotten and left behind by sol- 
diers—one a box of England’s Glory, 
the other a tiny one of the Blue 
Cross safety matches. These two 
last boxes will never be claimed. 

The owner of England’s Glory 
died just after the retreat from 
Mons. He died in the advance on 
the Marne. A private wrote his epi- 
taph—the epitaph of this young Irish 
officer : 

“He was hit, but he went on shout- 
ing to us: ‘Come on, boys.’ He was 
hit again, but he staggered on still 
shouting. The third time they did 
for him. By God, he was some 
hero.” 

The little box-of Blue Cross 
matches was forgotten in the mo- 
ment of parting by a writer-soldier 
—a dreamer who laid aside his 
dreams to be finished later. He felt 
so sure they would be finished some 
day. “I don’t see myself lying dead 
on a battlefield in Flanders,” he said, 
the day before buckling on his bright 
new sword (it was early in the war, 
when young officers still proudly 
wore new swords to France). “I’ve 
too much to do—too many things 
planned, to die yet.” 


He had studied war—Tolstoi’s war 
—and was brave with the war of lit- 
erature. Then he had three months 
of war—not Tolstoi’s war, but the 
real hell war. He came back, or at 
least he was supposed to have come 
back, but I have always felt it was 
only his ghost that came back. The 
pallor of his face was accentuated by 
the red scar on forehead where a 
bullet had kissed him mockingly in 
passing to another target. A patch 
on the shoulder of his tunic replaced 
the piece of khaki torn away by the 
fragment of a shell. He did not talk 
of war, or his experience. He did 
not speak of anything much. We 
tried to be gay for him; I remember 
there were charades and dancing. 
He didn’t seem to notice or share 
our gaiety, and one girl, abashed, 
said: 

“Tt must seem queer to you to 
come back and find us ragging 
around like this.” 

“No,” said he, “I’m thinking I’ve 
got to go back.” 

When he said good-bye he did not 
mention the unfinished dreams, the 
half-written tales; he only said, as 
he lighted a cigarette: “I’ll not come 
back, you know,” and as he said it he 
absentmindedly laid the little box 
of Blue Cross matches on the 
mantel. 

Six weeks later his name was in 























the casualty list. The Major of his 
regiment wrote his epitaph: . 

“Taylor was wounded in the thigh 
early in the day, but when we wanted 
to send him behind, he refused to 
leave the guns. In the afternoon 
something went wrong with one of 
the guns and somebody had to vol- 
unteer to get from under cover to 
see what the trouble was. Taylor 
volunteered. The moment he stood 
up a sharpshooter picked him off— 
died instantly—died gloriously.” 

The third box of matches—Trafal- 
gar—was forgotten this morning in 
the moment of parting, when we 
were saying, “Good luck—Good 
luck!” and giving the curious linger- 
ing handshake which one gives to 
those who must return to Flanders, 
and the Highlander was saying with 
a laugh: “I don’t expect to come 
back. It’s good-bye.” 

A year and six days ago this great 
raw-boned private of a Scotch regi- 
ment first came to our studio. He is 
the brother of the maid of a friend 
of ours. He was then very nervous, 
shy and ill at ease, and didn’t like to 
sit in the presence of the “gentry,” 
as he expressed it. He didn’t give 
a hang for art, and he didn’t look at 
our pictures, but he was interested— 
riveted, in fact, on a pair of gold and 
mother-of-pearl opera glasses. He 
spent the entire time standing at the 
window staring through the glasses 
at the vessels on the horizon of the 
sea. 

“These things would be worth ten 
eyes to a man at the Front,” said he. 

The glasses were polished and 
went to the Front in his breast pocket 
the following day. 

This awkward giant is literally a 
child of his regiment—he was almost 
born in it, has served in one way or 
another since he was thirteen. “To 


think I’ve been in the Service seven- 
teen years and never seen any fight- 
ing,” he had bemoaned a year ago. 
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“In Egypt during the South African 
war—rotten luck.” 

He was in India for many years. 
“Thought I was a hardened soldier 
till Kitchener came along. After 
the first little march of thirty miles 
on the double-quick which he gave 
us in India, I spent three days in the 
hospital—and I thought I could 
march!” 

He was as keen as mustard to get 
to the Front a year ago. He had 
come all the way from India to fight 
and he fretted and fidgeted through 
the five days’ furlough he had to 
endure here with his sister. 

Cain—his name is Cain, same as 
Adam’s eldest son—Cain was not 
fidgeting and fretting to get back to 
fight this morning. 

“Five days’ leave after one year 
and six days’ fighting—not much, is 
it? Going back to-night. Be in the 
trenches again Sunday night. I hear 
about fellows who are bursting to get 
out to France; I’d like to meet one 
and let him burst.” 

Cain has grown talkative in the 
past year. He has also lost his ti- 
midity before the “gentry.” He sat 
down, sat down gladly, without be- 
ing urged. His manner has changed. 
His ideas of values, too, have 
changed. He has seen too vast and 
too dreadful and too elemental things 
to care about trifles any more. 

I should say Cain’s manner can 
now best be described as don’t-give- 
a-damn. 

He has been mentioned in des- 
patches. I knew that, but I didn’t 
refer to it too soon. We were not 
alone. There was a gentle Belgian 
artist present, an artist who wears 
the little plum-colored ribbon in his 
lapel, the highest decoration of his 
country. He is past fighting age, 
but I doubt if he could have fought 
even if he had been twenty—a man 
who would try to paste the wings 
back on a fly. The Belgian once 
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lived in the land where Cain has 
fought. He is now an exile. He 
asked tenderly about beautiful vil- 
lages where he had once happily 
sketched. “Knocked to pieces— 
Goné,” said Cain. 

As Cain told his tales of the Flan- 
ders of to-day, this great, talented, 
gentle, exiled Belgian winced; he 
shuddered; he paled; and once his 
eyes filled with tears, but they were 
not the tears of regret for his broken 
land, they were tears of admiration 
for a brave deed humbly told. 

Imagine how one would feel to- 
day if one could sit and listen to a 
man talk who had been through 
Waterloo! But we three sat this 
morning for two hours listening to 
a man talking who had been through 
Neuve Chapelle—to a man who had 
been through everything but Mons! 

What is a Waterloo compared to 
that? 

And once we actually laughed! 
Cain said : “We've little hand bombs, 
not much bigger than an egg. Six 
Germans were making a nice snug 
dug-out. We yelled, ‘Look out, 
Fritz!’ and at the same moment let 
go the eggs. It was laughable to see 
them go up in the air. We made a 
dug-out for them all right.” And 
Cain laughed softly and casually, 
and we laughed because Cain said it 
was laughable. 

“Take many prisoners?” asked the 
Belgian. 

“Don’t bother much to take pris- 
oners. They invaded your country, 
didn’t they? They started the war. 
They wanted to fight—let ’em fight, 
not surrender. Fancy a batch of our 
boys going across to surrender!” 
Cain sniffed. “Only lost track of one 
chap out of the regiment in the past 
year—supposed to have been taken 
prisoner—but he wasn’t made no 
prisoner—not he. They put him un- 
derneath all right. Why? Well, the 
last we saw of him he was standing 
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on the parapet of the German trench 
throwing hand grenades—threw six 
before he disappeared into their 
trench. No, they wouldn’t take him 
prisoner.” 

Cain hasn’t many friends left— 
that is, not in this world, but he isn’t 
lonesome, he doesn’t care. Out of 
twelve hundred and twenty he is one 
of fifty left. There is only one offi- 
cer of the original twenty-two living. 
Neuve Chapelle accounted for most 
of Cain’s comrades. 

“More ammunition fired in four 
hours at Neuve Chapelle than in the 
whole Boer War. But the artillery 
didn’t fire enough, they overlooked 
some of the barbed wire—it was the 
wire in front of us. We had been 
fighting somewhere else for five days 
on end, and when we were sent back 
to rest, Neuve Chapelle was the rest. 
We were ordered to charge. Cap- 
tain led us of course. He went right 
down. The rest of us tore ourselves 
to pieces on the barbed wire. One 
officer—shot in five places—was a 
rum sight lying there with his one 
good arm holding up.a piece of wire 
and shrieking, “This way, boys, you 
can get under here!’ We trampled 
him down in getting over—but he 
was done for anyway. 

“The first two companies all went 
down, shot to pieces on the wire, 
then we threw ourselves on it and 
very few of us were left to get over. 
When the roll call came, after those 
days of Neuve Chapelle, we were 
ashamed to answer—so few of us 
left. All the officers but one gone. 
We'd no one to lead us during the 
fighting. Everybody led. A fellow 
would just yell, ‘Come this way,’ and 
we'd go. We hadn’t but one ob- 
jective” (that is the only big word 
Cain used), “just one objective,” he 
repeated. “Didn’t need any leading 
in particular. We just went forward 
till we dropped and then others 
trampled over those who dropped. 
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“Tt was laughable to see the Gurk- 
has leap on the Germans’ backs and 
use their crooked knives. One 
whack of a Gurkha’s knife and off 
went a German head.” 

He paused and smiled softly as his 
mind sped backward, then he added: 

“And the Black Watch followed to 
bury our dead.” It was like the last 
line of some great tragic epic—“And 
the Black Watch followed to bury 
our dead.” 

“Tt’s wonderful how much can 
come through the air,” said Cain 
with sudden irrelevancy, “and those 
blooming shells shriek out their mak- 
er’s name. They come whizzing and 
yelling, ‘K-r-r-r-u-u-u-p !’ 

“But they are not good marksmen 
—the Germans. If they had been, 
with the amount of ammunition 
they’ve fired, we’d been blown out 
of Flanders by now. 

“Ruined our clothes—Neuve Cha- 
pelle”—his mind went back to the 
great battle. 

“The barbed wire?” I asked. 

“No; blood. . Got so bloody, you 
know, carrying fellows back after- 
wards, with legs and things gone.” 

The Belgian winced. 

“Don’t think no more of seeing a 
head off now than I did a finger 
when I first went out. A chap and 
I were making a run for the third 
line of trenches—that was early in 
the game—and we heard a shell com- 
ing. We ran like blazes but the 
blooming thing exploded near and a 
piece cleaved the head of my pal off 
as clean as paper—and, by God, he 
ran on about five feet without his 
head. Lord! I don’t forget that 
sight!” 

We all winced. 

“But you get fed up with sights, 
you know, and nothing don’t matter 
no more.” 

“Nervous ?”—in reply to a ques- 
tion from the artist. “No, not nerv- 
ous. 


Of course we all go ratty ina 


charge. Using bayonets does things 
to your head—you go stark mad and 
don’t think anything particular—just 
go raving, stark mad. 

“One fellow—real good sport— 
been in the regiment eighteen years 
—never saw no fighting before he 
got to France—he was on outpost— 
went dotty. You see he had to stay 
there for eight hours with two hun- 
dred dead lying round him, and his 
best pal squirming and throwing fits 
within ten feet of him. Yes, that 
chap went clean dotty. Where’s he 
now? Oh, some asylum in England. 

“And fellows go dotty in the 
trenches once in a while. When they 
do, some friend gives them the butt 
end of a rifle. It quiets them, you 
know, for the time—till they can be 
sent unconscious back of the lines, 
out of harm’s way.” Li Hung Chang 
could not have uttered that “out of 
harm’s way” more exquisitely. 

“New officers—the boy ones?” in 
reply to a question. “They’re all 
right, but they don’t know anything, 
of course. We make it as easy as 
we can for ’em. Don’t bother to ask 
‘em questions and such like. We old, 
seasoned ones sees what’s to be done 
and do it. If during the day we 
notice that our barbed wire is the 
worse for shell fire and needs patch- 
ing, then that night we go to one and 
another and say you and you and you 
come along and we'll go out and 
patch up things. No use bothering 
the young officers—they’re doing the 
best they can. When we charge? 
Oh, of course, we take the orders and 
follow. The young officers lead— 
that is, for some yards and then they 
go under. They get the worst of it 
generally. They’re a blooming fine 
lot—got the right stuff in ‘em. 
They’d make jolly fine soldiers if 
they could only live long enough to 
get experience. Nearly everybody 
out there wins a V. C. all right, but 
there’s generally nobody noticing at 
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the particular moment. Our regi- 
ment has got everything but a V. C. 
Somebody’ll be looking at the right 
time some day and then we'll have 
that, too. 

“No use at all for what we'd 
learned of war. Lord! we didn’t ex- 
pect to come all the way from India 
just for trench warfare. Everything 
is different. Mortars, hand gre- 
nades, hand bombs, telescopic-sighted 
rifles (captured those from the Ger- 
mans and now use them to pick off 
‘Fritz’ with)—all new kind of war- 
fare. Hardly any use for men in 
this war—guns are the only things 
that count. The French .75’s are the 
real thing. But we’re getting good 
guns now and ammunition, too. 
Umph! It was enough to make you 
sick those first few months. Ger- 
mans throwing hand grenades at you 
all day long and not a blooming 
thing to throw back. Shelled all day 
long and just have to sit there in the 
trenches and take it—sometimes not 
a sound from our guns the whole 
blessed day. Did it make us down- 
hearted? Humph! you ought to 
have heard the boys—we’d give a 
good rousing cheer to make out we'd 
heard some great piece of news— 
some blooming victory, you know, 
and that’d set the Germans thinking. 
Downhearted! It’d take more than 
lack of ammunition to dash the spirit 
of our regiment. 

“But it’s boring, sitting rotting in 
the trenches for months. No sport 
except at night. Ten days on end in 
the trenches now. Get about three 
hours’ sleep during the day, then 
everybody is bright and wide awake 
for the fun at night. Sometimes 
stand with your rifle ready for two 
hours before you get a bag. 

“When Warsaw was captured the 
Germans yelled it over to us and 
bragged until you couldn’t stand 
it. We made ’em pay for it. 
Then we yelled over to them about 
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their ten boats sunk and they gave us 
blazes all right. Yes, trenches close 
enough to insult each other. 

“They think they are winning. 
We know we're winning. But we 
won’t win yet for a while. Conscrip- 
tion? Rather! We've got to have 
it. Why we'll be conscripting the 
sons of Kitchener’s army before 
we’re through.” 

He yawned and stretched. 

“Haven’t had no rest since I got - 
back—can’t sleep comfortable in a 
bed—isn’t hard enough. Had my 
clothes off at night seven times in a 
year. It'll seem good to curl up 
again in the waterproof sheet and 
lie on something hard. That’s about 
all that’s pleasant I’ve got to look 
forward to.” 

He began to get restless as if 
about to go and I had not yet 
found out why he had been men- 
tioned in despatches. I sneaked up 
on the subject deftly, but he dodged 
and began talking about the Indians. 

“Good fighters. Great on charges, 
but they can’t hold the trenches after 
they’ve taken em, because they’ve got 
no respect for rifles—aiways throw 
their rifles away first thing when they 
make a rush to leave their hands free 
to use their crooked knives.” 

“But, Cain, tell us how you—” I 
began, but he want on calmly telling 
of the Gurkhas. 

“Queer lot—funny ideas of sport. 
Sneak out at night and come back 
with a lot of ears strung on strings.” 

The Belgian winced and paled. I 
hastily brought up the matter of the 
Mention again and bore down long 
and persistently until Cain said in 
desperation : 

“It wasn’t anything worth men- 
tioning—just—well, it was the Cap- 
tain, you see—he was a fine sort, the 
Captain—got hit in a charge and fell 
over near the German trenches. We 
thought he was killed, and when we 
had to fall back we didn’t think no 
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more about him. I fell asleep in the 
dug-out—was tired. I must have 
slept pretty sound, for a chap had to 
shake me to wake me. When I got 
back enough sense to listen, I found 
him telling me that the Captain 
wasn’t dead after all—they’d seen 
him rise up once on his albow. He 
was alive—alive out there in that 
shambles between the trenches. A 
topping fine sort—one of the young 
’uns—hadn’t been long out of Sand- 
hurst—I’d always liked him. . . . 
Of course as soon as I got wide- 
awake I knew somebody had got to 
get the Captain back. 

“When I got over our parapet and 
began to run, the Germans didn’t 
seem to think rifle-fire was good 
enough for me—they turned the 
rapid-fire guns on. Our boys yelled 
like hell for me to come back, but 
there wasn’t no use turning back— 
I’d have got shot just as soon— 
quicker. I got nearly across to him 
—the Captain—when the guns spit 
so quick and so hard I finally saw 
I’d have to ease up a bit—’fraid to 
draw the fire right onto the Captain, 
you see, so I flung myself down as if 
I’d been hit and laid there like a 
stone. They thought they’d done for 
me and let up on the fire, then all of 
a sudden a bullet whizzed past, hit 
the stump of a tree, ricochetted and 
hit the Captain under one ear and 
came out under the other, and hit my 
finger.” He held up the scarred first 
finger of the right hand. “It did for 
him all right—went clean through 
the jugular vein. 

“I got careless-like then—got tired 
of being so quiet and still, so I got 
out my cigarettes and laid there smo- 
king. They could have picked me 
off if they’d wanted to, but nobody 
seemed to take the trouble. I knew 


there wasn’t any use carrying in the 
Captain then, so after about two 
hours I began wriggling on my back 
through the dead over toward our 


trenches. Then I managed to get 
behind a ruin and there I stood up 
and stretched my legs and then from 
there I ran like lightning until I 
made our trenches again. 

“Of course I went back that night 
and brought in the body of the Cap- 
tain.” 

Cain suddenly jerked his arm for- 
ward, crooked his elbow and stared 
at his wrist. 

“Time to go—dinner,” he said, 
yawning widely. 

My eyes caught the watch, a beau- 
tiful and obviously new one with 
phosphorescent hours and hands. I 
leaned over and asked to see it. 

“A gift?” I asked. 

“Yes. From the Old Man—the 
C. O.—because of his son. Captain, 
you see, was his only son. It’s a su- 
vee-neer, I think you call it.” 

“It must be very serviceable in the 
trenches at night,” said the Belgian. 

“Trenches! This watch ain’t go- 
ing to see no filthy trenches. This 
watch stays in England!” 

He stretched and rose, or rather 
unfolded. He had not even men- 
tioned the beautiful opera glasses 
(one of my prized wedding gifts) 
given him a year and six days ago. 

“What became of the glasses?” I 
asked. 

“Smashed by a bullet, first week,” 
he replied carelessly. 

He held out his hand. I said good 
luck, but in my heart I said God 
bless you. He said what I have al- 
ready told that he said, and I tried 
in my soul not to believe him a 
prophet. 

“You will come back,” I cried, as, 
through a sudden dimness, I saw his 
long legs going away through the 
courtyard. I don’t know whether he 
heard me or not. 

He was facing again toward 


‘Flanders and Fate. 


Then I came in and found the box 
of matches. 
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WITH THE HELP 
OF THE TIGER 


By WILLIAM MACLEOD RAINE 


HE old man wanted results. 

Billie McRobert got them. That 
was one of several reasons why he 
considered “Mac” his most efficient 
director. Billie was a plump, pink 
little dynamo of energy. He never 
let difficulties stump him. The word 
impossible was not in his large and 
sometimes vitriolic vocabulary. 

When one of the scenarios in the 
big serial, “For Life and Love,” 
called for East Indian sets and 
blown-in-the-bottle Hindus and a 
few jungle man-eaters for good 
measure, Billie did not throw up his 
hands and quit. He motored down 
to the Imperial Valley with Pete 
Murray, his camera man, gave it the 
once-over on his way to El Centro, 
and wired orders to Don Cameron, 
assistant director of the Achilles 
Company, to bring on the outfit, plus 
one jungle in a freight car and one 
scheduled bill of live goods from the 
Lunar Zoo as per instructions pre- 
viously given. 

Meanwhile Mac burned up the 
roads of the Imperial Valley on a 
search for locations. He decided on 
the Gauntier ranch for the principal 
sets. 

“Just what I want,” he told Mur- 
ray on the way back to town. “I'll 
borrow the cotton fields and the na- 
tives and the cane brake for the 
jungle scenes.” 

“Not a chance, Mac. You’re out 
of luck this time. I can see that 
leather-faced old superintendent go 
up in the air when you tell him all 
you want is the loan of the ranch for 


a week, including the brown boys 
and the right to romp through his 
cotton fields with a few tigers and 
elephants and about a hundred beat- 
ers.” 

“I’m willing to pay him for any 
damage we do. Sure he'll be rea- 
sonable.” 

“You have another guess coming. 
I didn’t notice him rising to your 
bait when you insinuated you’d like 
to take some pictures of him bossing 
the men at the ranch so his posterity 
could see their noble ancestor in ac- 
tion. This is one time when that 
persuasive grin doesn’t buy you any- 
thing, Mac.” 

The director’s arm sawed up and 
down as he pumped air vigorously. 
He always drove as if he were try- 
ing to break the road record. 

Presently he grunted a retort. 
“Bet you a dinner at the Barbara 
Worth we work on the ranch.” 

“You’re on. I never saw such a 
bear for getting his own way, but 
you’re up against it this time. The 
old beggar—what’s his name? Si- 
mons ?—isn’t coming through with 
any favors.” 

McRobert was of that opinion him- 
self. He went into a state of rumi- 
nation from which he emerged only 
in time to ask some questions of the 
hotel clerk after they had reached 
town. What he gathered in the way 
of information took him on an after- 
dinner call to a rose-covered bunga- 
low in a residence suburb. He was 
going over the head of the superin- 
tendent to the owner. 











The maid showed him to a seat on 
the porch while she carried in his 
card, for in the interior towns of 
California the entertaining of guests 
is done under the open sky. 

A young woman came out upon 
the screened porch, a card in her 
hand. As he rose to meet her the 
director saw that she was little and 
dark and slender, with a dash of dull 
salmon red under the brown satin of 
her cheeks. He read class in the 
poise of the small well-shaped head, 
just as he did temper in the rather 
querulous expression of the vivid 
face. 

“Mr. McRobert ?” she asked, look- 
ing into his eyes with frank direct- 
ness. “I am Miss Gauntier.” 

“You own the Gauntier ranch?” 

“Ves.” 

“T want to borrow it.” 

Her black eyebrows, knitted in 
delicate crescents of inquiry, relaxed 
to give way toa smile. Jean Gaun- 
tier could be blunt herself and she 
did not resent it in others. 

“Will you promise to return it?” 

“In good condition. We pay for 
all repairs.” 

“Where do you want to take it?” 
She spoke in a quick, clear voice, 
cutting off the words crisply. 

“All over the world-—Europe, 
Asia, Africa, the Americas, and Aus- 
tralasia.” 

Glints of amusement sparkled in 
the dark gypsy eyes. 

“Have you a magic carpet on 
which to carry it—or what?” 

“I’m going to carry it in a box 


more wonderful than Aladdin’s 
lamp.” 
“Dear me! This sounds like the 


black art. Are you a necromancer?” 
she murmured incredulously. 

“At my magic wand cities rise and 
fall, villains commit crime and are 
punished, romances blossom and 


fade, the world laughs and weeps 
and rejoices,” he boasted calmly. 
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The girl shook her dusky head. 
Her heavy hair was parted low over 
her forehead, and under the moon 
the waves were so black that blue 
lights glinted from it. 

“You sound like an impostor. If 
not, I can’t guess the answer to the 
riddle. Is your box big enough to 
hold so large a ranch?” 

“All of it I want.” 

“Perhaps you had better sit down 
again and tell me about it,” she sug- 
gested. 

He did, persuasively. She lis- 
tened, eyes fixed keenly on him. Be- 
fore he had finished she gave an an- 
swer. 

“You can have the ranch—if you'll 
take its owner, too.” 

McRobert groaned in spirit. Was 
there a woman under thirty in all 
California who did not want to work 
in motion pictures? 

“Certainly,” he evaded. “I'll have 
a film run off showing you in your 
rose garden and on the porch an—” 

“You know that isn’t what I 
want,” she broke in imperiously. “I 
want to get in a real play, to take 
part in it just like any actress does.” 

The director leaned forward and 
beat the palm of his plump hand 
with a forefinger. “You think you 
do, but you don’t, Miss Gauntier. 
My company works. I keep it on 
the jump. The girls do exactly what 
I say, no matter how difficult it is. 
I’m a slave-driver. Understand?” 

“Yes, my lord,” she mocked. 

He appreciated the hint of rebel- 
lion in the slant of the piquant, im- 
pudent little face, but it did not stop 
him. 

“Listen! Last week we were do- 
ing a desert island stunt. An extra 
girl lay on a raft and was washed 
among the big rocks by the surf 
while we took the scene. For half 
an hour she was beaten about and 
half drowned before I was satisfied, 
and next day we had to do a retake 
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because a sailboat showed in the dis- 


tance. She went through it again. 


without a word. Are you ready to 
do that?” 

“Try me.” 

He opened up another line of at- 
tack. “Up at your ranch you are a 
great lady, but with the Achilles 
you'll be only the latest extra. They 
will call you Gauntier—no prefix, no 
title. How’ll you like that?” 

“I’m not expecting to be your 
leading woman. I’ve got a little 
sense,” she told him. 

The director had to have the ranch. 
He gave way abruptly. “All right. 
You get a try-out, Miss Gauntier,” 
he told her a little grimly. “Hope 
you enjoy it. But remember, you 
proposed this. If you don’t like it, 
don’t blame me. Have you had any 
experience? What can you do?” 

She threw off all responsibility 
gaily with a little shrug of the shoul- 
ders and a lift of her bare brown 
arms. 

“Not the least. And I don’t know 
what I can do. That’s up to you to 
find out, isn’t it?” 

He took up her challenge with a 
dogged grin. “All right. I’ll soon 
know.” 

McRobert had cured more than 
one amateur actress of the disease of 
moving-picturitis. This young wom- 
an would have to take her medicine 
like the others. 


II 


o LL right there. Camera!” 

McRobert, in flannels and a 
Panama hat tilted back from a round, 
perspiring face, clapped his hands to 
draw attention. 

“Now, boys, action! Look away, 
Steve. Call Marie’s notice to Brady. 
Wave your hands, Marie—both of 
’em—over your head—laugh—run 
out of the picture. Keep looking at 
Brady, boys. Come into the picture, 
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Miss Gauntier. Quicker! Register 
anger. Stamp your foot. Choke up. 
Lift your clenched fists. Bring ’em 
down slowly. Stand frozen. Now 
—over you go!” 

Jean Gauntier pitched forward in 
a faint and struck the ground at full 
length. The camera man presently 
stopped winding the machine. Mac 
turned away without a second glance 
at the young woman who was rising 
to her feet. She had done a good 
fall without spoiling it by trying to 
save herself. But that is all in the 
day’s work for a motion picture 
actress. 

“Where now, Mac?” asked Cam- 
eron, checking off scene 44 on his 
scenario carbon. 

“Back to the big ditch for the vil- 
lage scene. Shoot the girls down in 
the big car, Don. I'll take Marie and 
Pete and Max with me. Beat it, 
everybody.” 

The camera man, walking beside 
McRobert to the car, grinned at his 
chief. He was.an Irish youth and 
took the liberties of his race. 

“You're certainly putting Gaun- 
tier through a course of sprouts, 
Mac. Beats the band how she sticks 
it out. That fall of hers was a peach 
—went over like a log.” 

McRobert looked with a reluctant 
chagrined admiration toward Jean 
Gauntier, who was climbing into the 
big bus automobile. 

“She’s as game a little kid as I 
ever saw. Thought I was a sure 
cure for these rich amateur would-be 
screen artists, but nothing fazes this 
girl. Honest, I think she’d jump off 
the roof of a house if I told her to.” 

The provocative effrontery of her 
demurely saucy face had been a chal- 
lenge to Billie McRobert. Whatever 
he had given her to do had been done 
without protest. Indeed, the little 
mocking devils of defiance in her 
dark eyes had seemed to ask why he 
did not set her at something really 

















hard. Amused and interested at her 
pluck, he watched her without ap- 
pearing to do so. She asked no fa- 
vors and he gave none. Some per- 
versity of admiration stimulated him 
to put difficulties in her way. He 
wanted to find how far she would go 
without demur. 

In one way at least she had scored 
on him. The scenario called for a 
half-breed Hindu girl as a foil to 
Marie Albright, the leading woman. 
She was to be a slender, eager young 
creature with wild and primitive 
emotions stirring in her untutored 
heart, The actress selected for the 
part had fallen sick and had been 
forced to return to Los Angeles. In 
Jean Gauntier the director had the 
type he wanted. Her mobile face 
told the very story he wished. It 
reflected quick and ardent impulses 
and in certain moods suggested the 
shadow of impending tragedy. 

McRobert had hesitated for some 
time. He was up against two days 
of idleness for the company unless 
he gave the part to Miss Gauntier. 
At last he offered it to her irritably. 

“Think you can do it, Miss Gaun- 
tier?” he had asked in an offhand 
way. 

Triumph flashed in her eyes. 
“What do you think, Mr. McRob- 
ert?” 

“I think I'll have to take a chance 
if you’ve got the nerve to do it,” he 
snapped. “Can’t keep the company 
standing around on one foot for two 
days till I get someone from Los An- 
geles. But you'll have to remember 
you’re a savage young Hindu and 
not a lady. Max is an English offi- 
cer and he betrays this girl Ameesa. 
See?” 

She nodded. 

“You'll be only half dressed—bare- 
foot and barearmed, you know.” 

If he expected any objection he 
was disappointed. Apparently it was 
a matter of business with her 
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and not of decorum. “Yes,” she said, 

“Thought I’d tell you it isn’t a 
pink tea part,” he continued. 

“Yes.” 

“You'll be in scenes with tigers 
and elephants. There’s always some 
danger in working with animals.” 

“Am I to get my costumes from 
Mr. Cameron? Or shall I have 
some made?” 

“T’'ll expect you to go through with 
it if you take the part. Can’t have 
you quitting in the middle,” he 
growled. 

“I understand that, Mr. McRob- 
ert,” had been her quiet answer. 

And she had lived up to her words. 
He had been secretly delighted at the 
intelligence and spirit with which she 
had registered the part. As yet he 
had heard no complaints from her 
about the hardships of her rdle. She 
was standing the gaff as if she liked 
it. 

But in spite of her disciplined obe- 
dience he knew that there was a bat- 
tle of the spirit on between them. 
While he put her through the mill 
without mercy she flashed defiance at 
him from under her long dark lashes. 
The girl had set her stubborn little 
teeth in a resolve not to cry, 
“Enough.” 


III 


ISS GAUNTIER went more 

than halfway in putting the 
ranch at the service of the Achilles 
Company. She made it clear to Mc- 
Robert that the whole place was his 
to do with as he pleased, including 
the time of her employees. More 
than once at the noon hour her men 
brought crates of melons to add to 
the picnic lunch put up by the hotel 
at El Centro. It was at one of these 
luncheons that she tossed out care- 
lessly a suggestion, based upon her 
knowledge of Hindu costumes, that 
had given a bigger punch to the plot. 
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Billie admitted to himself that the 
girl was a find to the company. 

She knew all the best locations in 
the valley and was always ready out 
of business hours to show them to 
the director. In spite of her manner 
of aloof indifference McRobert was 
aware that she. was keen on the ad- 
venture. He felt the attraction of 
her charm all the more because it so 
manifestly ignored his existence. It 
was the sturdy independence of the 
slim young thing that stimulated 
him even more than her dusky good 
looks. She asked no favors of any 
man—and least of all men, Billie 
McRobert. 

His will was roused to break her 
strong young pride and hers to show 
him there was no danger she would 
not face if he demanded it of her. 
He let his plan of campaign develop 
casually and as a matter of course. 
At a dinner given the company by 
Jean under the vine-covered pergola 
at the big ranch house Miss Albright 
asked him what costume she was to 
wear for the scenes next day. 

“T won’t need you in the morning, 
Marie. We're going to pull off 
some riding and animal stuff— 
scenes with only Max and Ameesa 
on the stage, except for some of Miss 
Gauntier’s turbaned Hindus.” The 
director turned to Jean. “You said 
you could ride, didn’t you ?” 

“T don’t remember. I can.” 

“You’re to do a fall from a gallop- 
ing horse.” 

This was the first she had heard 
of it, but Jean did not protest even 
by so much as a flicker of the eye- 
lashes. 

“Bareback?” she asked quietly. 

“Yes. And afterward you work 


with one of the tigers.” 
“Shall I want both dresses ?” 
“Yes. The idea is that you’re 
running away into the jungle to es- 
cape from meeting Max. You jump 
on a horse and it throws you when 
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it sees a tiger. The tiger pursues 
you. As you run you fall down into 
a little draw and the tiger leaps right 
over you.” 

“Sounds interesting,” laughed the 
girl. 

“Do we get a holiday, too, Mr. 
McRobert?” asked one of the other 
women. 

“Yes. All but Mrs. Benson. I 
don’t want any unnecessary people 
about when we do the tiger stuff. 
The brute has been starved for a 
couple of days so that he’ll follow 
trail. He’ll be in a bad temper.” 

Billie did not look at Miss Gaun- 
tier as he announced this comforting 
fact, but he would have gained noth- 
ing by it if he had. When some of 
the extras commiserated with her 
playfully, she smiled and joked back. 
Her eyes were shining with excite- 
ment. 

“Don’t you be afraid, Miss Gaun- 
tier. I’m going to look after you,” 
announced Roy Delavan, the animal 
man. 

“T’m sure you will,” she told him 
with a gay little nod of thanks. 

The director did not know how 
Jean felt, but he passed an uncom- 
fortable evening and night himself. 
The more he thought of it the less 
he liked the prospect. It was all very 
well for a girl who was in the busi- 
ness to take chances, but he knew 
that if any accident happened to Jean 
Gauntier he would never forgive 
himself. The trouble was that it was 
now too late to draw back easily. 
The company had spent ten days on 
the play and much of this work 
would go for nothing if another 
Ameesa must be substituted for Jean. 
He could, of course, understudy the 
part in the scene of the fall and dum- 
my her in the tiger-leaping, though 
it would be hard to do this effective- 
ly now that audiences had grown so 
critical. 


The morning after the pergola 

















dinner McRobert came to the ranch 
disturbed in mind. He wanted to 
stop Miss Gauntier from working in 
the animal scenes, but he could not 
do it without letting her know that 
she had beaten him. Of course there 
was no real danger, still— 

Jean was in high spirits, keyed up 
by excitement. The director watched 
her while he seemed to be busy fuss- 
ing about the details of the first set. 
Her motions were light and swift as 
the dip of a swallow, the ring of her 
voice clear and sweet as an old song. 
It came to Billie McRobert suddenly 
that he did not want to win from this 
little thoroughbred, that all along he 
had really hoped she would beat him. 

Billie went across to where she 
stood talking and laughing with the 
leading man, Max Henley. He drew 
her aside. 

“T’ll double you in this fall if you 
like, Miss Gauntier. There’s no need 
of you taking a chance of a broken 
bone,” he told her. 

The girl’s inscrutable smile taunt- 
ed him. “Would there be less dan- 
ger for another girl than for me?” 

“It’s the business of the other 
girls. It isn’t yours,” was his weak 
answer. 

“That’s not the way you talked 
when you hired me,” she thrust at 
him. 

He flushed. “Oh, well! I’ve a 
good mind to call it off.” 

Her eyes flashed warning. “Don’t 
you dare!” 

“All right,” he yielded. “I want 
you to come into the picture on a 
slow canter. The machine can be 
speeded up.” 

She nodded shortly and turned 
back to Henley. Billie, rebuffed, 
felt a good deal of a fool. 

Miss Gauntier did a splendid fall. 
She ignored the instructions of the 
director and brought her pony for- 
ward fast. McRobert held his breath 
when the horse shied sideways and 
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the rider pitched to the ground. She 
lay there for a second in a little 
crumpled heap, then got to her feet, 
glanced fearfully at the spot where 
the tiger was supposed to be, and 
ran barelegged out of the picture 
with the supple grace of a fawn. 


IV 


O tiger is a safe plaything. 
McRobert had taken too much 
animal stuff not to know that there 
was danger every time one of them 
was turned into the open with his 
actors. After consulting with Dela- 
van he decided on Rex as the tiger 
to take the animal lead in this sce- 
nario. The big cat was a lean and 
dejected creature about as far from 
an honest-to-goodness man-eater as 
anything the Lunar Zoo contained. 
Rex, prodded out of the cage by 
Delavan, wanted to slink out of 
sight, but was herded back into the 
scene by beaters. At the same in- 
stant Jim Travis, an extra, crossed 
in front of the camera with a bleed- 
ing chicken, dragged its body along 
the ground, and ran through the 
jungle with the bait. The tiger, 
snarling, moved forward slowly, 
smelled the blood of the hen, and 
lifted up its nose. 

The camera man was turning the 
crank and Rex faced him angrily. 
Its attention distracted by a rock in 
the ribs heaved by Donovan, Rex 
scurried into the jungle on the trail 
of the hen. 

“Guess we’ve got footage enough. 
Herd him back into the cage,” or- 
dered the director. “Roll the cage 
forward here, boys. Hustle along 
with that chicken, Jim. Now, then, 
Miss Gauntier. You run along here 
and stumble over this root. See! 
Like this. You fall full length in 
that little hollow. . . . That’s the 
idea. Just like that. . . . Camera, 
Pete! Come in, Miss Gauntier, on 
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the run. Down you go... . Fine.” 

“That’s scene 83, ain’t it, Mac?” 
asked Cameron. 

“Yep. We've done 84. Now, 85. 
All you’ve got to do is to lie still, 
Miss Gauntier, in that hollow. Don’t 
move, whatever you do. All we 
need is a flash of Rex jumping 
across your body. Bring on that 
chicken, Jim. Let Rex get a good 
smell of it. Now put it over there 
just beyond Miss Gauntier. Better 
hang it a little higher. Ready, Pete. 
Get back out of the picture, Jim. I 
don’t want any retake of this. All 
fixed, Reddy?” He glanced at a 
big westerner standing beside him 
with a rifle in his hand. “Open the 
door, Roy. Camera, Pete!” 

The clicking of the machine began 
again. Delavan prodded the sulky 
tiger, which stood glaring at the car- 
cass of the chicken ten feet away. 
The animal crouched for the spring. 
Unfortunately an extra jab of the 
pointed stick distracted its attention 
at the moment of the leap. Instead 
of clearing the body of the girl the 
animal landed exactly upon her. 

There was an instant crack of a 
rifle. The tiger rolled half over. 
Reddy fired again. McRobert sprang 
forward and dragged the quivering 
body from that of the girl. He knelt 
down and snatched Jean from the 
ground. 

“Are you hurt?” he demanded, his 
face pallid. 

“No . . . I don’t think so,” she 
answered breathlessly. “What was 
it? Did it jump on me?” 

“My God—yYes! Sure you’re not 
hurt?” 

“Sure.” She laughed unsteadily. 
“T’m a little dizzy. That’s all.” 

A weight lifted from the heart of 
the director. He turned away to 


hide the sudden wave of emotion 
that surged through him. 

“It was your fault, Roy. You 
jabbed it once too often. 


I ought to 
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fire you, old scout. 
money.” 

“There’s blood back of your shoul- 
der, Miss Gauntier,” said Murray. 
“It’s soaking through the torn cloth.” 

McRobert stood rigid. 

“Must be a scratch. I hadn’t felt 
it before,” the girl said. 

The director stepped quickly to- 
ward Miss Gauntier, whirled her 
round, and looked at the shoulder. 
He tore away the back of her waist. 

“Bring water, someone,” he or- 
dered. “Mrs. Benson, give me a 
strip from the bottom of your 
skirt.” 

After first aid had been given, Mc- 
Robert moved toward his car, hold- 
ing the arm of the young woman. 

“We'll beat it to town for a doc- 
tor.” 

Jean rebelled. “Don’t be foolish, 
Mr. McRobert. It’s only a scratch. 
I’m not going to town in this absurd 
rig.” She glanced down at the 
ragged little dress and the bare legs 
beneath. 

“Fiddlesticks! What does it mat- 
ter? Don’t you know there’s often 
poison in the scratch from the claw 
of such an animal? I’m going to 
have it cauterized.” 

“Are you?” she asked with irony 
in her low voice. “Is this my shoul- 
der—or yours? I'll attend to that 
at the proper time. But I’m not go- 
ing to let my friends in town see me 
in this costume. That’s flat. They’d 
think I’d gone crazy.” 

The eyes of the two fastened and 
fought. The man knew how obsti- 
nate she could be. He changed tac- 
tics impulsively. 

“T told you I was running this 

company, Miss Gauntier. And I 
am.”’ 
He stooped, picked her up and ran 
with her to the machine. Into the 
seat beside the driver he dumped her 
unceremoniously. Before she could 
jump out the car leaped forward. 


Tigers cost 

















He drove furiously, pumping air 
at every grade. 

Jean felt her blood quicken. This 
grave, anxious man who had abduct- 
ed her was not the Billie McRobert 
she knew. Her pulses fluttered. For 
the first time in her life she felt help- 
less—and was deliciously intoxicated 
with the sensation. 

The girl stole a shy look at him. 
He, too, then had been fighting 
against the attraction that was draw- 
ing them together. He, too, cared. 

“It isn’t a matter of life and 
death, you know,” she told him with 
studied lightness, afraid that the si- 
lence was too significant. “I’m not 
the first girl that ever was scratched 
by a cat.” 

“What made you do it?” he blurt- 
ed out roughly. “Haven’t you any 
sense at all?” 

“A little,” she answered saucily. 

But her impudence was a fraud. 
The girl knew that she wanted him 
to domineer over her. She thrilled 
to his brusque, imperious demand— 
she who had gone always her own 
independent way, mistress of her 
own actions. 

He stormed on. “I was a fool to 
let you. But you’re such a stubborn 
little devil. You’ve always got to 
have your own way. What you 
need is a guardian to lay the law 
down to you.” 

“I’m no more stubborn than you,” 
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she denied. “And I’d like to see 
anyone try to lay down the law to 
me.” 

“You’re going to see it all right, 
young woman. There'll be no more 
of this foolishness. . . . I’m going 
to marry you myself, and stop it.” 

Their eyes met for a long, breath- 
less moment and swam _ together. 
She was surprised, but no more than 
he, at his impulsive challenge. The 
force of it lifted her like a great 
wave and swept her from her feet. 

“How absurd!” she _ protested. 
“You can’t bully me into marrying 
you. Why, I hardly know you.” 

“Lots of time to learn. We'll be 
married to-night.” 

She felt the wash of the breakers 
against her will. “We’ll not.” 

“To-night,” he repeated. “I’m 
going to begin looking after you 
right away.” 

“Don’t I have anything to say 
about it?” 

“You can say “Thank you’ if you 
like,” he grinned. 

“Tsn’t there one little detail you’ve 
left out altogether?” she asked deri- 
sively, but with eyes like stars in a 
clear, wintry night. “Do you think 
it isn’t necessary even to pretend— 
that—that— ?” 

He laughed, like a boy, in deep de- 
light. “What do you think I’m go- 
ing to be telling you for the next 
forty years, you little witch?” 
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T the broad landing the major- 

domo stopped and waved a 
white-gloved hand toward the left 
gallery. 

“The private h’apartments of the 
h’earl—not on view,” he said briefly 
and inexorably. 

Miss Pearl Wheelock gazed 
haughtily past him with an air of 
studied indifference she was far from 
feeling. A sudden, mad curiosity 
possessed her to see the “h’apart- 
ments of the h’Earl.” She knew now 
how Bluebeard’s wives must have 
felt and a profound sympathy for 
those unfortunate ladies welled up 
within her. If Harfleur Hall was to 
be thrown open to the public, why 
was it not all thrown open? she re- 
flected impatiently. 

“The state bedrooms h’are to the 
right,” pursued the major-domo re- 
lentlessly. He stopped, looked at the 
bunch of keys in his hand and turned 
apologetically to Pearl’s grand- 
mother. 

“If Madame will ’ave the good- 
ness to h’excuse me,” he said, “h’I 
’ave left the keys in the ’ousekeep- 
er’s room by mistake. H’I will not 
be a moment.” And turning, he de- 
scended the great stairway with a 
nimbleness and celerity nothing short 
of astounding in so portly a func- 
tionary. 

Miss Wheelock, left standing on 
the landing with her grandmother, 
gazed in an actual tremor of delight 
at the immense hall of quartered oak 
stretching below them, dim and cool, 
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and at the broad landing where it 
branched out. in long galleries on 
either side. But it was with an aus- 
tere calm, an unruffled dignity, that 
Pearl’s grandmother viewed the 
splendors of Harfleur Hall and as 
Pearl, in a side glance, noted the 
magnificent composure of the elder 
lady, she breathed a sigh of intense, 
personal satisfaction. ; 

“She’s perfect—perfect!” mur- 
mured Pearl to herself, “as perfect 
as all this.” 

She had undoubtedly the air of a 
duchess—an elderly, benignant duch- 
ess. Just how Mrs. Wheelock had 
acquired this air of the grande dame, 
this imperturbable poise of manner, 
it would be difficult to say. Until 
sixty she had lived the narrow, un- 
informed life of a provincial town. 
At that age, when she might fairly 
have assumed herself to be past the 
reach of surprises and new experi- 
ences, she had been “discovered” by 
her granddaughter, Miss Pearl 
Wheelock, the daughter of her son 
John, who had moved to New York 
City some twenty-two years earlier 
and had married there. Pearl, who 
since the death of her mother had 
lived the innocuously worldly life 
of expensive New York boarding- 
schools, enlivened by carefully chap- 
eroned European tours, was instant- 
ly captivated by the imposing air, the 
distinguished simplicity of her hith- 
erto unknown grandmother. If she 
assumed a somewhat patronizing at- 
titude toward the elder lady, it was 




















because she felt world-worn and im- 
mensely sophisticated in comparison. 
She ended by regarding her grand- 
mother’s impressive exterior as a 
sort of vicarious compliment to her 
own pleasing personality, and she 
regretted ardently that she had never 
before been sent west to visit her. 
Mrs. Wheelock was equally indig- 
nant that sight of so charming and 
beautiful a creature as Pearl had 
been so long withheld from her and 
she wrote her son John a dignified 
rebuke on the subject. Pearl also 
wrote her father: 

She is perfection. Such old-fashioned 
stateliness and unworldliness! Think of 
being unsophisticated at sixty! She's 
wasted out in little old Brookfield—sim- 
ply wasted. New York’s the place for 
her. She must spend next winter with 
us. But first I want to take her to 
Europe. She’s never seen a Cunarder! 
We'll go by the Southern route about the 


middle of March. You'd best engage the 
staterooms now, like a dear. 


Mrs. Wheelock went to Europe 
for the first time with the same un- 
ruffled calm that she had maintained 
through so many untraveled years in 
Brookfield. Had she been a Span- 
iard or a red Indian, it would not 
have been more impossible to convict 
her of surprise or excitement. Pearl 
was enchanted. 

They got off at Naples, passed up 
through Rome, which Mrs. Wheel- 
ock viewed with a distant compo- 
sure; spent.a week at Como, thence 
to Geneva and so to Paris for the 
month of May. Paris in May hav- 
ing failed to visibly affect Mrs. 
Wheelock’s poise, Pearl determined 
to show her England in the month 
of June. England in June would 
impress even her grandmother, Pearl 
argued. And so in the early days 
of that delectable month they crossed 
from Calais and stopped at Canter- 
bury. Canterbury as a base from 
which to radiate in delightful ex- 
cursions through the Kentish coun- 
try appealed to Pearl and it was on 
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one of these excursions that the two 
ladies found themselves standing on 
the grand stairway of Harfleur Hall, 
waiting for the major-domo. 


II 


“TF SN’T it enchanting?’ demanded 

Pearl, sweeping the great hall 
with a thrilled glance. “Or, at least 
it would be,” she amended without 
waiting for a reply, “if it were not 
for this mob,” and she frowned in 
deep displeasure at a “personally 
conducted” group of tourists who, 
having finished their inspection of 
the house, were passing with noisy 
enthusiasm from the entrance hall to 
the terrace. 

Mrs. Wheelock regarded the 
crowd dispassionately. “But, my 
dear, we are tourists ourselves,” she 
observed. 

Miss Pearl Wheelock drew herself 
up to her utmost slender height. 
“There are tourists and tourists. At 
least we do not move in herds and 
precipitate ourselves upon a land- 
scape or castle to its disfigurement,” 
she said coldly, her dainty nose in 
the air. Pearl longed for an aristo- 
cratic solitude in which to view the 
beauties of so splendid a residence 
and she would have liked to view 
them without reservations. Her 
glance wandered enviously to the 
forbidden left gallery. 

As she looked the door of one of 
the apartments suddenly opened and 
a good-looking young man of eight 
and twenty or so put his head out 
cautiously and glanced uneasily 
about him. Catching Pearl’s eye he 
blushed, hesitated and finally, evi- 
dently deciding to make the best of 
a bad situation, came out and hastily 
closed the door behind him. 

Miss Pearl Wheelock’s lip curled. 
It needed only a glance to tell her 
that he was a “tripper” who had 
sneaked off from his party to explore 
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the forbidden part of the great 
house. His embarrassment at being 
caught only deepened her disdain. 
She, too, had wished to see “the pri- 
vate h’apartments of the h’earl,” but 
then she had taken no underhand 
method to gratify what she some- 
what inconsistently characterized in 
him as vulgar curiosity. It might 
be that a motive more sinister than 
curiosity was responsible for his un- 
warranted invasion of the sacred 
left wing, she reflected uneasily. 

He approached the two ladies 
slowly. It was evident that he hoped 
to get by them without attracting at- 
tention, but something in Pearl’s 
scornful glance brought him to a 
standstill. He regarded them anx- 
iously and lifted his hat slightly. 

“Er—er—have you a conductor 
with you?” he inquired uncertainly. 

Pearl’s wrath and astonishment 
knew no bounds. That he should 
dare address them! She turned on 
him a glance of haughty displeasure. 

“No,” she said, and she spoke with 
a withering distinctness, “we have 
no conductor with us for the mo- 
ment. You are quite safe. If you 
hurry I think you may be able to 
catch up with your party before our 
man returns,” and she presented her 
back squarely to the young man, who 
had flushed painfully under her 
words. 

As Miss Wheelock turned she 
caught sight of her grandmother, 
and to her great dissatisfaction real- 
ized that that lady was regarding the 
creature before her with compassion. 

“We are awaiting the return of 
the steward, who has forgotten his 
keys,” Mrs. Wheelock said gra- 
ciously, 

The young man smiled gratefully 
and moved impulsively toward the 


elder lady. “Left his keys! He 
must be a careless fellow!” 
Pearl faced about. Her eyes 


sparkled ominously and a _ super- 
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cilious smile wreathed her red lips. 

“He is indeed careless,” she as- 
sented coldly, “to allow people to 
stray about here alone,” and she 
looked meaningly past the young 
man to the left gallery. 

As his glance followed hers he 
flushed again and shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“I—I had permission to see the 
left gallery,” he said. “Besides I 
have been informed that the old earl 
died a short time ago and the new 
earl is not occupying his apartments. 
They are being done over for him— 
not at all interesting in their present 
state.” 

Pearl smiled again—this time an 
unpleasant, sceptical smile. “How 
fortunate you were to get permis- 
sion!” she murmured. The young 
man reddened again at the implica- 
tion and then he smiled good- 
naturedly. 

“T assure you it’s easy enough,” 
he declared. “Would you like—” 
he stopped short as the portly major- 
domo hastily ascended the stairway 
with the missing keys. At sight of 
the addition to his party he looked 
inquiringly at the ladies. For an in- 
stant Pearl almost pitied the young 
man before her. After all she rather 
hoped the major-domo wouldn’t 
make a scene—it would be so un- 
pleasant. 

“This gentleman has got separated 
from his party,” she said icily. 

“Then you’d best get along to the 
terrace—this ’ere’s a private party,” 
began the servant truculently, but the 
young man stepped quickly forward 
to his side and said a few words in a 
low tone. Pearl’s pity was kindled 


anew to wrath. She wondered by 
what contemptible equivocation he 
was explaining his presence and she 
would have sworn that she saw a 
silver piece pressed into the man’s 
hand. To buy his silence! 

While Pearl raged inwardly Mrs. 
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Wheelock was regarding the young 
man thoughtfully. “Perhaps —as 
you have missed your friends—you 
would like to join us,” she said af- 
fably. 

“Grandmother!” Pearl whispered, 
“what are you thinking of !” 

Mrs. Wheelock looked at her grand- 
daughter with an unmoved counte- 
nance, and before Pearl could make 
any further objection the young man 
had accepted with a genial alacrity. 

“That is tremendously kind of 
you,” he said to Mrs. Wheelock. “I 
have been over the house several 
times, but I would like nothing bet- 
ter than to see it again—it is such a 
comfortable old place.” 

Miss Wheelock eyed him in aston- 
ishment. “Comfortable!” she echoed. 
“Comfortable! Why, it’s magnificent 
—palatial !” 

The young man looked about him 
with a sudden access of interest. He 
gazed down the splendid stairway to 
the lofty hall. 

“It is nice,” he said thoughtfully. 

For an instant Pearl continued to 
look at him wrathfully, then sudden- 
ly the belligerent light in her eyes 
died away, a dimple appeared in the 
upper left-hand corner of her charm- 
ing mouth and leaning against the 
balustrade, she gave way to uncon- 
trolled mirth. The young man re- 
garded her sympathetically but un- 
comprehendingly. 

“What have I said so amusing?” 
he ventured at length. 

“You—you talk just like Grand- 
mother. She takes all this grandeur 
so very much as a matter of course. 
I am overwhelmed—but it leaves her 
absolutely cold! Are you, too, from 
Illinois ?” 

“No,” he said, “it’s worse than 
that—I’m from Wyoming.” 

It was Pearl’s turn to stare. 
“Why, I was just thinking —I 
thought you were an Englishman, 
perhaps. You have a little accent.” 
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“Did you take me for a three days’ 
‘tripper’?” demanded the young man, 
and he smiled at Pearl’s guilty blush. 
“May I introduce myself? I am 
Perceval of the Eagle’s Nest Ranch; 
and you are right—I’m an English- 
man, but I’ve spent the better part 
of my life, in every sense of the 
word, in the States and I’ve become 
a pretty good American, too. I 
haven’t been back to England for 
ever so many years, but I came from 
this part of the country. I used to 
see the Hall when I was a boy and 
so, of course, one of the first things 
I wanted to see again was this jolly 
old place.” 

Miss Wheelock recovered her 
equanimity. “How very nice of you 
to have remembered ‘this jolly old 
place,’” she murmured sarcastically. 

“T’ve spent no end of time around 
here since I got back,” continued 
Perceval cheerfully, ignoring Pearl’s 
interruption. “I know the place now 
from top to bottom.” 

As they proceeded in their tour 
of the great house, Pearl discovered 
that his was no idle boast. The 
young man seemed to know the Hall 
and its traditions as well as the 
major-domo, and soon that function- 
ary was lagging in the rear and it 
was Perceval who was escorting 
Pearl and her grandmother from one 
spacious apartment to another, point- 
ing out the best pictures and finest 
porcelains. 

“The guidebook says there are a 
hundred thousand pounds’ worth 
of porcelains in Harfleur Hall,” said 
Pearl, consulting her Baedeker, 
“one of the finest private collections 
in the world.” 

“That’s extremely handsome of 
the guidebook,” said Perceval, and 
he carelessly picked up an especially 
fine bit of Spode. 

“I wouldn’t do that,” advised Miss 
Wheelock severely. “If the butler 
sees you he might complain.” 
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“Do you really think so?” said 
Perceval anxiously and he put the 
vase down. “I wouldn’t like that to 
happen, you know. But the agent’s 
a friend of mine and I don’t believe 
he’d listen to servants’ tales. By the 
way, if you really would care to see 
the earl’s private apartments I’m 
sure I could arrange it. Servants are 
all gypsies, you know—you’ve only 
to cross their palms with a bit of 
silver and the trick’s done. I can 
fix this fellow in two minutes.” 

But Miss Wheelock wouldn’t hear 
of it. There had already been 
enough bribery, in her opinion— 
there was a return to her coldest 
manner as she let fly that barbed 
arrow—and she considered it’ the 
gravest impropriety to force one’s 
way into closed apartments. She 
felt immensely superior and virtuous 
and she was not a little indignant 
at the young man’s unabashed atti- 
tude. 

“It may strike you that way, but 
I confess I can’t see any impropriety 
in my getting a glimpse of the 
earl’s rooms,” returned Perceval ar- 
gumentatively. 

“Ah, well, we look at things dif- 
ferently,” said Pearl, coldly patient. 
“It seems to me that the Earl of 
Harfleur is immensely generous to 
throw open his place to the public 
and any wish of his should be re- 
spected. Besides, elderly people 
should not be disturbed unnecessa- 
rily by thoughtless tourists.” 

“Elderly people!’ cried Perceval. 
“The present earl would jolly well 
like to hear you call him that! He’s 
just a young chap like another.” 

Pearl pricked up her dainty ears. 
“Don’t tell me,” she cried, “that a 
young and handsome man is the 
Earl of Harfleur—the owner of all 
this magnificence !” 

“Well,” said Perceval thoughtful- 
ly, “I never heard that he was hand- 
some.” 
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“I thought, of course, that the 
Earl of Harfleur was a gouty old 
member of the House of Lords, who - 
drank too much port and snored 
loudly over his conservative news- 
paper after dinner!” continued 
Pearl frivolously. 

“Oh, I say!” cried the young man 
who was by way of being openly 
amused. “The best of it is that 
from what I’ve heard that’s jolly 
close to what the old earl was like.” 

“And is the present earl his son?” 
demanded Pearl. 

“Rather not!” said Perceval. 
“You see, the snoring, port-drinking 
old earl, having been jilted in his 
youth by a fastidious and undoubted- 
ly discreet lady, refused consistently 
throughout a long life to make an- 
other effort in the matrimonial direc- 
tion, and so, at his death, the 
property and titles passed to a 
nephew.” 

Miss Wheelock smiled brilliantly 
at the young man. “You certainly 
do talk like Grandmother !” she said. 
“You see, Grandmother reads Le 
Beau Monde and The Queen and 
Town Talk and.the other periodicals 
that chronicle the small beer of fash- 
ionable life—the latest accessions to 
the peerage, the weddings in high 
society and the movements in the 
Court circle. She knows all the fash- 
ionable beauties by their photographs 
and most of the good-looking young 
noblemen,” and she shot an amused 
glance at Mrs. Wheelock, who pre- 
sented an impenetrable front—or 
back rather—to Pearl’s raillery as 
she led the way with stately step 
through the great hall to the en- 
trance. 


III 


T the door they dismissed the 
superfluous major-domo entire- 
ly and made their way to the flowery 
terrace that stretched, a blazing 
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glory, from wing to wing of the 
great mansion. 

“Isn’t it enchanting?” demanded 
Pearl again. “I’m a good American, 
but if there is anything that could 
make me forget Bunker Hill and 
Yorktown it is a scene like this!” 
and she threw out a dramatic hand 
toward the placidly flowing river, the 
dark woods beyond the dazzling gar- 
dens that looked, in the brilliant sun- 
shine of the June morning, as nearly 
riotously lovely as immaculately kept 
English gardens can ever look. 

“Enchanting?” Perceval raised 
amused eyebrows. “Aren’t you a 
trifle too enthusiastic ?” 

“Nonsense!” said Pearl rudely, 
tapping a slender foot. “Even Bae- 
deker is enthusiastic and when Bae- 
deker allows himself enthusiasm it 
is not for young America to be coldly 
critical. Just listen to this! ‘Har- 
fleur Hall (pronounced Harfly)’— 
isn’t that delicious, Grandmother ?— 
‘Harfleur Hall, the seat of the Earls 
of Harfleur, is a splendid mansion 
three hundred feet long, built by 
Vanbrugh (1691-1704) on the site 
of an earlier edifice in which Mary 
Stuart was for a time prisoner.’” 
Pearl gazed dramatically at her audi- 
tors. “Think of that—Mary Stuart!” 
she breathed. “‘Passing through 
the handsome entrance gate of the 
Park (six m. in circumference) we 
ascend an avenue of Spanish chest- 
nuts to the mansion. The magnifi- 
cent grounds, through which runs 
a tributary of the Durwent, are elab- 
orately laid out with parterres, small 
lakes and adorned with statuary. 
Turning to the right, half a mile 
after leaving the Hall, we are re- 
warded by a sight of Harfleur Ab- 
bey, a Cistercian foundation of the 
Fourteenth Century, one of the most 
enchantingly picturesque monastic 
ruins in all England! There you 
see,” cried Pearl triumphantly, “Bae- 
deker, himself, uses ‘enchantingly.’ ” 
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“I beg pardon,” said Perceval, and 
he took off his hat. “You see,” he 
went on, “I’ve been around here for 
so long that I’m afraid I’ve got too 
much used to it all.” 

But in spite of his apologetic air 
and lifted hat, there was a suspicion 
of levity in his manner and Miss 
Wheelock eyed him coldly. She gave 
him a blighting, distant bow. 

“Good morning,” she said. “My 
grandmother and I are going to see 
the Abbey,” and she advanced, with 
a tread almost as stately as Mrs. 
Wheelock’s own, toward the stone 
steps that led down from the flower- 
bordered terrace to the Abbey road. 
She hated to leave him alone—she 
felt that he was singularly unfitted to 
be left to his own devices and she. 
would have liked to save him from 
any further improprieties of speech 
or conduct. But her patience was at. 
an end. Humor, at the expense of 
so beautiful a place as Harfleur, did 
not appeal to her. 

For an instant Perceval hesitated 
as the two ladies walked away, then 
he hurried after them. 

“May I not come, too?” he begged 
contritely. “I’ll promise to be as en- 
thusiastic as—as Baedeker, himself. 
Besides,” he added hopefully, ad- 
dressing Mrs. Wheelock, “you’ve dis- 
missed the servant and you'll need a 
guide. I’ve been over the Abbey 
ruins a good many times now and I 
flatter myself I’m a pretty good cice- 
rone by this time.” 

“We shall be glad to have you,” 
said Mrs. Wheelock with a cordiality 
that filled Pearl anew with a wrathful 
astonishment. 

“Thank you,” said Perceval grate- 
fully and he followed the ladies down 
the terrace steps. 

Halfway to the Abbey they en- 
countered the party of tourists 
swarming back, hot and breathless, 
from their visit to the ruins. Pearl 
frowned again. 
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“I wish I knew the Earl of Har- 
fleur,” she breathed indignantly. 

“You do?—why?” demanded Per- 
ceval eagerly. 

“I’d implore him to close this heav- 
enly place to tourists—admission by 
special invitation only to charming 
people like Grandmother and my- 
self.” 

“Then I would be excluded, which 
would be jolly hard luck. Is that the 
only reason you would like to know 
Harfleur?” inquired the young man 
gloomily. 

“Oh, I suppose so,” responded 
Pearl carelessly. “He’s probably just 
the average, empty-headed, dissipat- 
ed, horse-racing, polo-playing young 
nobleman, with more money than he 
knows what to do with.” 

“Oh, I say!” objected Perceval. 
“You seemed quite interested in Har- 
fleur a bit back! And aren’t you 
rather hard on the British aristoc- 
racy?” 

“No,” said Pearl firmly, “not a bit 
too hard. You know as well as I do 
that the English titled class is degen- 
erating as fast as possible. And the 
worst of it is that there is a class of 
Americans who ape their dissolute 
manners and ignoble aims as closely 
as they can. It’s a sad spectacle on 
both sides of the Atlantic.” 

“Pearl!” Mrs. Wheelock turned a 
look of dignified reproach on her 
granddaughter. It came as near as 
possible to surprising her that a 
young girl should know such things. 

“Well,” said Perceval after a 
pause full of dejection, “you are mis- 
taken about one thing anyway—they 
tell me that Harfleur hasn’t got ‘more 
money than he knows what to do 
with.’ He’s land poor.” 

“Oh, then he’ll go to America and 
marry an heiress in double-quick 
time. He’s probably for sale like the 
rest of them,” said Pearl with brisk 
contempt. “There’s only one thing 


more sickening than the way the im- 
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poverished English nobleman hunts 
down the American heiress and that’s 
the way the American heiress flings 
herself and her father’s wealth at the 
impoverished nobleman.” 

“By Jove! I never thought of it 
before, but the way you put it makes 
it positively shocking!” assented Per- 
ceval feelingly. 

“There’s a friend of mine—a 
charming American girl—who is go- 
ing to marry an Englishman in two 
weeks. I’ve written her reams try- 
ing to dissuade her but she won’t lis- 
ten to me—she’s even made me 
promise to be one of her brides- 
maids.” 

“T say! Is it Rothscombe? 
going to that wedding, too.” 

“That’s the man,” said Pearl cold- 
ly. “Lord Rothscombe and May 
Wyant.” 

“But I say! Rothscombe’s a really 
decent fellow, you know. Perhaps— 
perhaps they are in love with each 
other,” suggested Perceval hopefully 
after a moment of gloomy silence. 

“T can’t believe it,” said Pearl sad- 
ly. “I wish I could, but I can’t be- 
lieve that an American girl can hon- 
estly ever fall in love with an English 
lord. But what she could fall in 
love with would be all this!” she 
cried with sudden ecstasy, gazing 
about her. 

They had followed the Abbey road 
through the wood and a turn in the 
path had brought them out abruptly 
into full view of a stretch of radiant 
meadowland and the wonderful Ab- 
bey ruins. Broken columns raised 
their pathetic loveliness into the 
bright June sunshine. The richly 
carved stone casement of a great 
window still stood, facing the east, 
enwreathed in ivy, amid whose clus- 
tering leaves birds twittered and 
sang as they had done hundreds of 
years before for the jolly, cowled 
monks. On the green turf springing 
up between the central aisle of the 
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old Abbey, red-breasted robins 
hopped cheerfully about, audaciously 
pausing to view the new disturbers 
of their peace. In the distance the 
little river flowed tranquilly by, its 
surface broken into a million spark- 
ling points by the morning sun. 

Miss Wheelock clasped ecstatic 
hands. “Oh,” she breathed and her 
lovely eyes filled with a wondering 
awe as she gazed upon the beautiful 
scene. Perceval watched her in fas- 
cinated silence. Suddenly she turned 
and laid a hand on Mrs. Wheelock’s 
substantial arm. 

“OQ Grandmother,” she cried, “I 
take it all back! I’d marry the Eng- 
lish lord who owned this adorable 
place! Let him beware! If I ever 
so much as set eyes on him I ‘shall 
say, ‘Dear Lord Harfleur, will you 
kindly marry me? I want to belong, 
if only by marriage, to that heavenly 
old Harfleur Abbey!’ I shall do 
what the others do—fling myself and 
Papa’s money at an impoverished 
nobleman !” 

Mrs. Wheelock smiled benignantly. 
“My dear Pearl!” she said calmly. 

“It’s a lucky thing for me,” pur- 
sued Pearl cheerfully, “that there is 
a young and presumably impression- 
able earl! I suppose it wouldn’t 
have done any good to propose my- 
self to the old earl, as he was such 
a confirmed woman-hater.” 

“Well,” said Perceval, “I expect 
you would have had a good chance 
with the old boy, too, for you would 
have appealed to his vulnerable side. 
He was about as enthusiastic over 
this place as you—or so I’ve heard. 
Everything was kept in the most ex- 
quisite order. Not a stone was al- 
lowed to be taken away or displaced 
—the secular buildings, the refec- 
tory, the buttery, the monks’ kitch- 
en and the warming-room have been 
preserved with the greatest care.” 

“It is to be hoped that his succes- 
sor will be as faithful to his trust as 
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guardian of this wonderful proper- 

ty,” said Pearl severely. “But, as I 

said before, I expect he is a fashion- 

able, dissipated young ‘rattle,’ as they 

say in Miss Burney’s novels, and 

doesn’t care a brass farthing for the 
lace.” 

“No, really! They tell me that the 
new earl’s awfully fond of Har- 
fleur,” expostulated Perceval eager- 
ly. “In fact, they say he’s a very de- 
cent sort of chap—not dissipated 
anyway.” 

“*A decent sort of chap’!” echoed 
Miss Wheelock with supreme scorn. 
She seated herself upon a comfort- 
able bit of the fallen perpendicular 
tower. “‘A decent sort of chap’! 
Why he ought to be a demi-god, or 
at least a fine gentleman, a preur 
chevalier! Do you know,” she went 
on meditatively, “it seems to me that 
a man who has been brought up amid 
such surroundings, who by birth is 
a part of them, who represents in 
himself the traditions, the glories of 
a great family, must be something 
different and finer than other men.” 

“Oh, rather not!” objected. Perce- 
val. 

“It seems to me,” swept on Pearl, 
ignoring the interruption, “as though 
one would know him by some subtle 
difference. I believe,” continued 
Pearl dreamily, fixing her blue eyes 
on the young man before her, “that 
I should recognize the Earl of Har- 
fleur after having seen this wonder- 
ful home of his.” 

“T’m afraid not,” interposed Per- 
ceval dejectedly. “He’s only a very 
ordinary creature, so I’m told.” 

“Then he ought to be ashamed of 
himself!” cried Pearl hotly. 

“But how can he help it?” urged 
Perceval. “You—you oughtn’t to be 
so hard on Harfleur—he probably 
looks as good as he can. There were 
a good many titled Englishmen out 
in the northwest and I assure you 
that none of them looked in the 
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least like demi-gods or even preux 
chevaliers. There was Lord Rivers, 
the Duke of Newlands’ son—he 
looked more like a dissipated cabby 
than the son of a duke. And Wrey- 
burn—his place is far grander than 
Harfleur and he is simply indescrib- 
able, if he is the son of a hundred 
earls.” 

“Disgusting!” said Pearl. “Men 
ought to rise to their opportunities 
better than that. Why, it’s a liberal 
education just to live in so beautiful 
and historic a place as Harfleur. I 
wish J had the chance!” and she 
heaved a sigh. “I'll tell you what I 
wish, Grandmother—I wish the Earl 
of Harfleur would marry me and 
then die a few hours after the cere- 
mony—I’d let him live an hour or 
two—of some fatal heart trouble, 
leaving me the easily consoled mis- 
tress of all this!” and Pearl rose 
briskly, tipped her dainty head up 
and glanced appreciatively at the 
beautiful scene about her. 

“You certainly are hard on Har- 
fleur,” said Perceval gloomily. 

“Quite unnecessarily so,” remarked 
Mrs. Wheelock with cold emphasis. 

“The first thing I’d do,” pursued 
Pearl, unmoved by these interrup- 
tions, “would be to close this heaven- 
ly place to tourists. No ‘personally 
conducted’ parties camping about and 
eating luncheon amid the ruins—my 
ruins—of Harfleur Abbey or gazing 
at my pictures and priceless porce- 
lains or wandering casually into my 
private apartments ;” and she glanced 
with recurrent reproachfulness at 
Perceval, who reddened again. 

“Well, at any rate, whatever his 
faults, you can’t call Harfleur self- 
ish,” said the young man truculently, 
poking the turf with his stick as they 
strolled back over the Abbey road 
to the Hall. “If you dislike seeing 


Harfleur while there are tourists 
around,” he went on, “why don’t 
you wait about a bit this afternoon 
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and see it after the mob has gone? 
The place is closed to visitors at five, 
but, as I told you, I know Harfleur’s 
agent and I have permission to stay 
around as much as I like. It will be 
all right, I assure you,” and he 
looked somewhat defiantly at Pearl 
who had the grace to blush. “You 
don’t have to bother about trains—I 
drove over this morning and if you 
will only wait, it will give me the 
greatest pleasure to drive you back 
to Canterbury this evening,” went on 
Perceval, glancing apprehensively at 
Mrs. Wheelock. 

“We shall be delighted,” mur- 
mured that lady with gracious 
warmth. 

Pearl frowned. After all, who 
was this strange young man, that her 
grandmother should accept his invi- 
tations with such alacrity? As for 
herself, she was not accustomed to 
pick up stray acquaintances and place 
herself under obligations to them. 

“It will be awfully jolly,” said 
Perceval persuasively, the while anx- 
iously scanning Miss Wheelock’s 
clouded countenance. We can have 
tea at the lodge at five and stroll 
about afterwards until you’ve seen 
it by moonlight,” he went on enthusi- 
astically. 

Pearl looked at the young man be- 
fore her and sighed. And yet, in 
spite of her misgivings, there were 
moments when she found him un- 
deniably likable—in the rare mo- 
ments of his enthusiasm she found it 
in her heart to think him more lik- 
able than any man she had ever seen. 
If only he had higher ideals of 
honor! But on the other hand, how 
tempting was the opportunity he of- 
fered to see Harfleur undisturbed by 
vulgar tourists! Suddenly Miss 
Wheelock ceased to sigh and smiled 
brilliantly. 

“I must certainly see Harfleur by 
moonlight,” she said. 

“How jolly of you to consent!” 
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cried Perceval feelingly—so feeling- 
ly that Pearl found herself blushing. 

They had tea, as Perceval had sug- 
gested, at the adorable little ivy-cov- 
ered lodge, where an old woman, 
who looked to Miss Wheelock as if 
she had just stepped out of a story- 
book, served them, dropping curt- 
seys and casual h’s in a way that 
made Pearl shiver for more substan- 
tial things. And afterwards, still at 
Perceval’s suggestion—Pearl, to her 
surprise, found herself docilely 
adopting most of Perceval’s sugges- 
tions—they strolled about over the 
sweet, soft turf, where the shadows 
stretched longer and longer and the 
birds twittered more and more softly 
in the falling dusk. 

Pearl had been vocally enthusiastic 
over Harfleur Hall by day, but words 
failed her when she saw the beauti- 
ful place in the moonlight—the blaz- 
ing parterre of flowers subdued to 
a shimmering silver, the woods mys- 
teriously somber, the river gliding 
darkly by and the ivy-clad ruins pale- 
ly white and silent under the shining 
stars. 

“It gets more and more lovely,” 
murmured Pearl as they stood to- 
gether on the broad terrace, Mrs. 
Wheelock somnolently dignified, 
Pearl ecstatically wide-awake and 
Perceval undisguisedly happy—so 
obviously happy that Pearl felt that 
she should ignore him although she 
found it rather difficult to do so. 

“I could come to this heavenly spot 
every day for a year, Grandmother! 
How I hate to go to London to- 
morrow,” sighed Pearl. 

“It’s abominable!” agreed Perce- 
val with alacrity. “Why go?” 

“Because bridesmaids’ dresses are 
fearfully and wonderfully made 
these days and two weeks is none 
too much time to devote to one. I 
congratulate you on being able to stay 
in this perfect place.” 

For an instant Perceval looked 
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thoughtful. “Thank you,” he said 


finally and there was a mournful ca- 
dence in his voice. “It’s awfully 
good of you to think of my pleasure, 
but unfortunately, you see, I have to 
go up to London, too. I don’t have 
to get a bridesmaid’s dress, but— 
there are other things.” 

“That’s too bad,” said Pearl sym- 
pathetically. “Then it’s your last 
evening, too.” She looked about her. 
“Oh, the lucky Lord Harfleur—and 
the lucky Lady Harfleur-to-be!” she 
cried. 

Perceval struck his cane against 
the stone balustrade. “Do you know 
I’m beginning to rather hate Har- 
fleur?” he said gloomily. 

“Don’t be a dog in the manger,” 
said Pearl reprovingly. “Just be- 
cause you don’t own all this is no 
reason for hating Lord Harfleur. 
Why, J can almost find it in my heart 
to love him ;” and she sighed. 

“Well, that’s good, anyway,” said 
Perceval more cheerfully. 

Miss Wheelock looked down to the 
roadway beneath. “Here come the 
horses! Don’t follow me—I want a 
last ten minutes alone with this per- 
fect scene,” and turning, she walked 
slowly away. 

Perceval watched Miss Wheelock 
float into the shadow of the big 
house and then emerge in the bright 
moonlight at the far end of the ter- 
race where she stood leaning over 
the balustrade, looking out into the 
night. He was so engrossed in that 
delectable occupation that he was 
startled to feel someone near him. 
He looked up to find Mrs. Wheelock 
surveying him with a benignant gaze 
and a sympathetic smile. She 
stretched out a hand and Perceval, 
impulsively striding forward, wrung 
it. 

“You—you see it’s all up with 
me!” he stammered. “I never be- 
lieved in love at first sight before, 
but now I know it can happen all 
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right! You—you look as if you were 
willing to help me!” 

“With all my heart, Lord Har- 
fleur !” 

The young man fell back a step. 
“Then you recognized me—” 

“From the first moment. I saw 
your photograph—and a very good 
one it is—and read a full account of 
you, in The Court News this morn- 
ing just before we started. Pearl 
doesn’t read The Court News—she 
thinks it snobbish to do so. J think 
it interesting ;” and she smiled again, 
this time with an arch astuteness. 

Perceval blushed. “You see,” he 
explained, “I’m new to all this yet. 
I was taking a look at my rooms this 
morning, to see what the workmen 
had done, forgetting that it was vis- 
itors’ day. When I realized it I de- 
cided to do a bolt. It’s an awful 
bore, dodging these mobs! Luckily 
very few recognize me as yet. Even 
the servants don’t know me—that 
butler you had never set eyes on me 
before. And of course I didn’t 
dream that you knew who I was—” 

“Indeed! What, pray, must you 
have thought of me?” demanded 
Mrs. Wheelock with a touch of as- 
perity. “Do I look like a person 
who would allow strange young men 
to accompany me about all day and 
accept invitations from them with- 
out knowing who they are? It seems 
to me that you and Pearl have equal- 
ly extraordinary notions of me!” 

“Then you didn’t tell her?” asked 
Perceval eagerly. 

“Of course not! I had no oppor- 
tunity at first and later—well, I 
thought for various reasons it might 
be better to wait,” and she turned a 
glance so full of sympathetic under- 
standing upon the young man that he 
grasped her hand again. 

“By Jove, you’re a brick!” he cried 
under his breath. “I can’t tell you 


how glad I am she doesn’t know yet.” 
“She doesn’t know a great many 
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pityingly. “She doesn’t even know 
that you are to be an usher at Roth- 
scombe’s wedding. Pearl has got a 
good many things to find out about 
both of us!” 

“She'll find out all about me in two 
weeks!” groaned Perceval. “That 
wedding is only two weeks off and, 
by Jove, Perceval’s got to go in and 
win before Lord Harfleur comes on 
the scene!” 

“And Perceval will win!—I feel 
certain of it!” Mrs. Wheelock laid 
a reassuring hand on his arm. 
“Pearl couldn’t be my granddaughter 
and not like you! J liked you from 
the first—you and this lovely place. 
We have nothing so beautiful in 
Brookfield, I think,” and she gazed 
first at the ninth earl of Harfleur and 
then at his noble demesne with a gra- 
ciously patronizing air. 

Pearl floated toward them in the 
moonlight. “Oh, the adorable 
place!” she cried. 

“Do you know,” said Perceval joy- 
ously, “if you would only consent to 
let Harfleur live after marrying him, 
I should think he would make an 
effort to break the entail and give you 
the whole bloomin’ place—you are so 
enthusiastic about it!” 

“In that case,” cried Pearl, “he 
shall live!’ And laughing she ran 
down the terrace steps to the brake. 

“Pearl,” said Mrs. Wheelock, 
“suppose you sit on the box seat with 
Mr. Perceval. I should like the back 
seat and quiet so that I can doze a 
little.” 

But Mrs. Wheelock did not doze. 
As they drove through the lovely 
Kentish country bathed in mellow 
moonlight, Pearl’s unsophisticated 
grandmother gazed with dignified 
satisfaction at the tableau before her 
—the Earl of Harfleur’s handsome 
head bent in adoring proximity to 
Pearl’s uplifted, thrilled face—and 
smiled astutely to herself. 











THE MAN WHO 
COULDN’T BE KIND 


Jabez Hunter Had Driven a Hard Bargain with Fate ; 
as a Result He Was Merely Successful. Then He 
Discovered That He Wished Happiness as Well 


By WILLIAM MERRIAM ROUSE 


ABEZ HUNTER stood in the 
only place where his soul hum- 
bled itself. That place was the deli- 
cate parlor of Miss Azalea Bingham ; 
a room into which dirt did not enter, 
although, unlike the funereal parlors 
of Valeboro, it was forever open to 
air and sunlight. It was good to be 
there, after a hot day, with the pink- 
flowered, chintz curtains waving gen- 
tly and the first long shadows creep- 
ing across the floor. Hunter sat 
down in the farthest corner, that he 
might overlook it all. 

There was a littie tremor in his 
big hands, which at one time or an- 
other had grasped mortgages on 
most of the property in Valeboro 
township. He relaxéd, and the back 
of Miss Azalea’s chair creaked be- 
neath the weight of shoulders that 
overflowed inches on either side. For 
more than thirty years, ever since he 
had been a grim and awkward young 
man, Jabez Hunter had longed to- 
ward that parlor because it held 
Azalea Bingham and was the like- 
ness of her. More than his bank 
and buildings and farms it was; al- 
most more than life, it had seemed to 
him lately. 

Back in the days when he had but 
one pair of cowhide boots, Jabez 
Hunter had taken Azalea Bingham 
to sociables and lawn parties and 
people. had said that they would 
make a match. But they laughed as 


they said it, for Jabe Hunter could 
not walk across a room without 
stepping on his own feet and he 
could not put two words together in 
a mixed company. Moreover, his 
clothes were so threadbare that they 
outraged even the easy standards of 
Valeboro. The men joked him and 
the girls sniggered and Hunter, 
brooding, resolved to own those men 
and the roofs under which the girls’ 
children should be born. 

He did. Literally he held the des- 
tinies of many men and owned more 
than one house, the mistress of 
which had once giggled at his clumsy 
feet. But in the getting of these 
things it seemed that he had slowly 
lost what hold he had upon the life 
of Azalea Bingham; or rather that 
she receded from him as his might 
in the community grew. Twice in 
thirty years he had asked her to 
marry him and twice he had gone 
from that delicate parlor disheart- 
ened but not utterly discouraged. 
Always he was welcome to its. fra- 
grant quietude even though men 
called him skinflint and miser. 

There was a sound, light as run- 
ning water along the corridor, and 
Azalea Bingham stood in the door- 
way. No one who looked into her 
eyes noticed that her clothes were 
quaintly old-fashioned or that her 
brown hair was growing softly gray. 
She smiled and held out her hand. 
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“I’m real sorry to keep you wait- 
ing, Jabez,” she said. “I’ve been 
talking to Tom Hanley for more 
than an hour in the kitchen. Tom 
hasn’t been working very well lately, 
and his wife, Mary, wanted me to 
talk to him and see if I couldn’t get 
him to brace up. Poor little thing! 
She’s worried.” 

“Hanley?” Hunter slowly re- 
leased her hand as he repeated the 
name. “Shiftless rascal, if it’s the 
same one that lives in the brown 
cottage halfway up the hill toward 
my house.” 

“Tt’s the same man.” 
went out of her eyes. 
for you, Jabez.” 

“So he does!” uneasily. “Well, 
if he tends to business there’ll be a 
better job for him, provided you’re 
interested, Azalea.” 

She sat down and motioned Hunt- 
er toa near-by chair. Her voice was 
low and thoughtful when she spoke 
again. 

“He says there isn’t any use in 
working ; his wages are so small that 
he can’t keep even, anyway.” 

Jabez Hunter crossed and re- 
crossed his legs. This was the kind 
of talk he would tolerate from no 
one but her. 

“They always make excuses like 
that,” he replied, calmly enough. 
“Tt’s the same old story—a lazy man 
trying to make out he’s down-trod- 
den.” 

To that she did not reply for sev- 
eral minutes, while the man sat star- 
ing out into the gathering dusk. 
There were more important things 
that he wanted to speak of, but it 
was always like this when he came 
to call; the affairs of others were 
constantly intruding between them. 

“Remember, Jabez, it isn’t every- 
body who can pull himself up the 
way you have,” she said, at last. 

He was pleased. She had a way 
of smoothing out the wrinkles of life 
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when she chose and he thought it 
augured well that she had taken pains 
to do it to-night. He turned and 
looked into her face, dimly outlined 
against the growing darkness of the 
room. 

“Azalea, I ain’t a man to beat 
about the bush,” he began, speaking 
slowly. “I came down to-night to 
say something special, and I calcu- 
late you can guess what it is. I 
asked you to marry me when I’d got 
my first thousand dollars and then 
again just after I’d got to be presi- 
dent of the bank, and now I’m go- 
ing to ask you once more, Azalea, 
for I’ve always wanted you mighty 
bad. I’m getting along on the last 
half of life and I thought maybe you 
might change your mind.” 

He kept his gaze toward her after 
he had ceased speaking, although he 
did not make any movement. He 
knew that she knew how deep was 
his feeling and so he patiently kept 
silence while she plaited little folds 
in the skirt of her dress and seemed 
to consider. 

“That first thousand dollars was 
when you foreclosed a mortgage on 
old Grandpa Hempstead, wasn’t it?” 
she asked, after a time. 

“Yes.” He wondered why she put 
such a question. 

“You got to be president right 
after Judge Burgess failed because 
he couldn’t get a few notes extend- 
ed, didn’t you?” 

“That was the way it happened.” 
This time he wondered at her knowl- 
edge of Valeboro finances. 

“And there’s Tom Hanley, too, 
and a good many others,” she mused 
aloud. “No, Jabez, I can’t marry 
you. I’ve prayed over it a good deal 
and at last it seems as though the 
Lord had put it in my heart to tell 
you the whole truth, even if it does 
hurt you some,—and He knows I 
don’t want to hurt you, Jabez.” 

She paused and he leaned forward 
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with his hands on his knees. He 
did not know exactly what she was 
getting at, but he felt that there was 
going to be something definite this 
time, anyhow, instead of the unex- 
plained refusals of other years. 

“All your life you’ve been bending 
and breaking folks,” she went on. 
“T hate to say it, but I don’t know 
that you’ve ever been kind to any- 
thing, even a dog. I don’t doubt 
you care a lot about me, Jabez, but 
you’ve been building a sort of wall 
around yourself all these years. No- 
body gets in and you don’t go out.” 

He heard the words and then their 
meaning filtered to him, and as it 
did he got up and towered above her 
in the darkness. He was glad it had 
grown dark in the room. 

“Good-by, Azalea. I guess I sort 
of understand how you feel.” 

Suddenly a hand fluttered out of 
the shadows and touched his, ever so 
lightly. 

“I’m sorry, Jabez!” 

Then she was gone and a few sec- 
onds later he was out in the starlit 
village street walking toward his 
house, the biggest and most costly 
residence in Valeboro. 

Hunter’s first feeling was one of 
numbness, and then he began to turn 
over in his mind what Azalea had 
said and to extract all the signifi- 
cance of her words. It had never 
occurred to him before that his rise 
to the mightiest place in Valeboro 
was other than success, and he had 
never definitely connected that rise 
with the refusal of Azalea Bingham 
to marry him. 

Being kind! Her main _ indict- 
ment against him was that he had 
never been kind to anything. He 
wondered if that might not be the 
reason why there was no living per- 
son who cared whether he fared 
well or ill. Between him and prim 
Deborah Perkins, his housekeeper, 
few words were spoken, and it was 
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the same with Uncle Peter Gaines, 
the crusty old man who did the barn 
and garden work. 

Hunter stumbled and irritatedly 
kicked a child’s go-cart from the 
sidewalk. Light was streaming 
across his path from the uncurtained 
window of a little cottage. Invol- 
untarily he looked into the house 
and saw that it was the home of Tom 
Hanley, the man whom he had called 
a shiftless rascal to Azalea. He 
stepped nearer the window. 

Tom was sitting in a _ broken- 
backed chair with a mongrel puppy 
between his knees, and his wife, an 
arm about his shoulder, bending over 
him. A boy of three or four years 
sat on the floor and stroked the pup- 
py’s head. Some accident had hap- 
pended and Hanley was bandaging 
the little dog’s paw. He finished 
while Hunter watched and was re- 
warded with frantic waggles and the 
licks of a grateful tongue. The boy 
hugged the puppy to him and Mrs. 
Hanley, stooping lower, kissed her 
husband’s forehead. 

Hunter turned away with a groan 
that he himself heard in astonish- 
ment. He knew, now, all that Aza- 
lea had meant and he knew why 
shiftless Tom Hanley had got the 
woman he wanted. With slow steps 
he walked on a little way and then 
stopped and raised his face to the 
summer stars. His big hands 
clasped nervously and fell apart. 
Jabez Hunter had resolved to be 
kind. 

II 


UNTER awoke the next morn- 

ing with a sudden joyous throb 

such as he remembered to have had 
when he received his first ten-dollar 
bill. The resolution taken down by 
Tom Hanley’s cottage was the first 
thing in his mind and he bounded 
out of bed almost with the resiliency 
of forty years before. It promised 
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to be a fine day, fair and not too 
warm, and the man felt as though 
the weather had suddenly taken a 
personal liking to him. He deter- 
mined to go about being kind as he 
had done everything else, systemat- 
ically, thoroughly, and earnestly. 

Down in the dining-room Miss 
Deborah Perkins was sitting in the 
aroma of coffee and conscious moral 
rectitude, just as she had sat every 
morning since she first took charge 
of Hunter’s house. His emotions, 
long dormant, were miraculously 
alive now and his heart warmed to- 
ward her smooth and silent service 
as she spoke the usual formula. 

“Good morning, Mr. Hunter. I 
trust you had a good night.” 

It had been his custom to reply 
with a curt word of greeting and 
then to begin the silent, swift process 
of absorbing breakfast. But to-day 
he was another man, he hoped. 

“Good morning!” He smiled. 
“Yes, I had a fine night !—slept bet- 
ter than I have in years!” 

Miss Perkins focused a pale blue 
eye upon him as she poured the cof- 
fee, but she did not reply. He had it 
in mind to raise her salary, for he 
had driven a hard bargain with her, 
but it seemed that this could be done 
better after a little friendly talk and 
some mention of her efficient house- 
keeping. 

“It’s a fine day,” he began, with 
that end in mind, “a fine day to be 
out of doors!” 

Now she was frankly staring at 
him and he grew somewhat discon- 
certed. 

“Humph!” she sniffed. “It is for 
them that can go and come as they 
please!” 

With that, Miss Perkins seized a 
smoking muffin and viciously broke 
it open. Hunter nervously rubbed 
his freshly shaven chin and subsided, 
for he felt that her displeasure was 
his fault. He should have been more 
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dignified and come directly to the 
point. Anyhow, breakfast had lost 
its zest and he went out to the barn 
to hunt up Uncle Peter Gaines. 

Uncle Peter was weeding out his 
young beets. For a long time Hunter 
had realized that the older man did 
not like him, but he had known it 
with indifference for Peter Gaines 
was sorely crippled with rheumatism 
and consequently cheap help. Now 
the old man saw his employer, grunt- 
ed, and got up painfully. 

“Nice-looking garden,” comment- 
ed Hunter, gravely. He did not want 
to make the mistake again of being 
too effusive. Uncle Peter peered sus- 
piciously, with one hand on his back. 

“What’s the matter of it?” he de- 
manded. 

“Nothing at all!” Hunter hastened 
to assure him. “The beets are look- 
ing fine.” 

Uncle Peter looked down at the 
even rows, most of which were yet 
unweeded. A twinge of pain caught 
him and he groaned. 

“If you mean I ain’t doing them 
beets fast enough you kin get some- 
body else!” growled the old man. A 
curious look of mingled despair and 
anger came into his eyes. “I ’spose 
my goose is cooked fer saying that 
much, and I might jest as well tell 
you that you’re a cussed, stingy, old 
slave-driver, Jabez Hunter! Take 
your dummed old garden! I’m 
agoing to the poorhouse where I be- 
long!” 

Peter Gaines shook his fist un- 
der the nose of the most powerful 
man in Valeboro and limped off to- 
ward the barn. For the second time 
that morning Hunter felt abashed, 
but he kept his self-possession and 
his dignity. 

“Wait a minute, Gaines,” he 
called. “I meant what I said about 
the garden. You go back to work 
and there'll be no hard feel- 


ings.” 
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Uncle Peter turned around and 
looked at him for a moment. Then 
he limped slowly back toward the 
young beets. 

“I’ve allus said you’d put up with 
anything fer the sake of getting a 
cheap man,” he said. “If it wa’n’t 
this er the poorhouse I wouldn’t stay 
a minute!” 

Jabez Hunter crossed his lawn and 
started down the hill, filled with a 
tumult of emotions. Another and a 
weaker man might have been dis- 
couraged, but Hunter was not one 
to be turned aside by opposition or 
misunderstanding or ridicule. The 
two rebuffs that he had received 
made him more grim in the de- 
termination to be kind as he in- 
terpreted the word. But a good deal 
of brightness and buoyancy had 
gone out of the day for him. 

He drew near to his latest busi- 
ness undertaking, which was to be a 
brick building of the unprecedented 
height of three stories on Valeboro’s 
principal corner. The walls had al- 
ready risen two stories, in a maze 
of scaffolding, and Hunter stopped 
to speak to the foreman. 

“IT want you to get those iron 
braces made right off and have them 
put into the walls,” he said. 

“Thought you wa’n’t going to 
have ’em?” exclaimed the foreman. 
“They’re almighty expensive and 
nobody ain’t going to know the dif- 
ference.” 

“I’ve changed my mind.” He 
spoke brusquely as he turned away. 
“Have them made.” 

Hunter went on to his office in the 
bank with some feeling of satisfac- 
tion, for he had succeeded in doing 
one good thing despite the opposition 
and misunderstanding of others. The 
iron braces would make the walls of 
his new building absolutely safe; he 
had intended to risk the small frac- 
tion of doubt in order to save a few 
dollars. So it was with a grim feel- 
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ing of triumph that he walked 
through the bank and into his bare 
office, a place into which no Valeboro 
man had ever gone without misgiv- 
ing. 

Marvin Lewis, a hardfisted and 
supposedly rich farmer, was waiting 
there with concern written deep in 
the leathery brown of his face. 
Hunter spoke curtly but he intended 
well toward the visitor as he sat 
down at his high, old-fashioned desk 
and indicated by a nod that he was 
ready to talk business. Lewis fid- 
geted with his hat. 

“Mr. Hunter, folks say I’m purty 
well off, and I be,” he began, “but 
last fall I bought some more land, 
and then the price of hay dropped 
sudden, and my best team went 
through the ice. Jest now I’m kind 
of tight fer ready cash and I 
wondered if you couldn’t let me have 
some fer good security.” 

The bank president knew that 
Lewis’ security was of the best and 
he also knew that it must have been 
press of far greater necessity than 
the man admitted that had driven 
him to Jabez Hunter for a loan. It 
was the last thing men did when they 
wanted money. Therefore this was 
an excellent chance to do kindness 
for kindness’ sake. He was about to 
speak when Lewis, apparently grown 
‘fearful at the delay, forestalled him. 

“T’ll give you first mortgage and 
six per cent.!” His voice was almost 
pleading as he added: “It’s on my 
home place, Mr. Hunter, and you 
know what kind of land that is!” 

Hunter felt a thrill of pleasure at 
what he was going to say and mar- 
veled at the joy in doing good, even 
to a man like Lewis. 

“T’ll take four per cent. on a rea- 
sonable loan,” he offered, speaking 
quietly. “That’s a fair and just price 
for money now.” 

What mask Lewis had worn 
slipped away from his face and the 
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other man could read astonishment 
and then greed and then suspicion. 
He answered the unspoken thoughts, 
falling into colloquialisms of the 
countryside. 

“They ain’t no trick about it, Mar- 
vin? Anything up to two thousand 
at four per cent. !” 

Until the money was buttoned into 
the breast pocket of Marvin Lewis’ 
coat, Hunter could see that he sus- 
pected the motives that lay behind 
the easy terms. Then a great meas- 
ure of his self-confidence returned 
and he was almost nonchalant as he 
left the bank. A little wearily, Jabez 
Hunter turned his attention to other 
matters. A new way of living came 
hard after so many years. 

Toward sunset Hunter walked 
slowly up the hill past Tom Hanley’s 
cottage. He had given orders that 
Tom’s work about the new building 
be changed slightly, with the accom- 
paniment of a living wage, for Hun- 
ter had not quite succeeded in for- 
cing himself to increase the whole 
payroll to what he knew the men 
were worth. He thought of this 
frankly as he walked toward home 
and determined to go over the figures 
again. To-night he had another 
matter to attend to, for he had re- 
solved to wipe out the money in- 
justice he had done Deborah Perkins. 

They went through the meal as 
usual, neither speaking, for he 
wanted time to formulate some 
method of approach to her uncer- 
tain temper. Finally, lacking any 
inspiration, he plunged rather des- 
perately. 

“Miss Perkins,” he said, at the end 
of his last cup of tea, “I appreciate 
all the pains you’ve taken in your 
work here and I want to do some- 
thing for you.” 

“Huh?” She put down her teacup 
with a clatter and turned the pale 
blue stare that he dreaded directly 
into his face. “What’s that?” 
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He rose and walked around the 
table, taking from an inner pocket a 
flat, thin package of money. 

“Here’s a hundred dollars that I 
wish you’d accept from me—” 

With the squawk of an outraged 
hen, Deborah Perkins jumped from 
her chair and backed against the 
farthest wall, a caricature of embat- 
tled virtue. 

“T’m a decent, respectable woman, 
Jabe Hunter, even if I be forced to 
work for a living!” she screamed. 
“Don’t you dare to lay so much as a 
finger on me or I'll have you ar- 
rested !” 

For a moment Hunter was so par- 
alyzed with astonishment that he 
could not speak. Then wrath surged 
through him and he shoved the 
money back into his pocket. 

“You old fool!” he roared. “TI 
don’t know of anybody that wants 
to lay a finger on you! I was going 
to make you a present for your good 
work, but now you don’t get a 
damned cent!” 

He left Miss Perkins gasping like 
a freshly caught fish and stamped 
out of the room. 


III 


N a fair morning a week after 
Deborah Perkins had declated 
her virtue, Hunter ate a lonely break- 
fast and meditated bitterly upon the 
inscrutable ways of men and women. 
Outwardly more grim and forbidding 
than ever in his life, he had come in- 
wardly to feel something of the kind- 
ness that his resolution forced him to 
do and in this lay his discomfort. 
For Valeboro had decided that he 
was either foolish, crazy, or suddenly 
taken to drink. 

Old Jabe Hunter do anybody a 
good turn for the sake of doing it? 
The village would not believe that 
while there was anything else to be- 
lieve. The débacle had come the day 
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after his determination went into 
effect. Miss Perkins, standing in the 
kitchen doorway, had declared her- 
self at breakfast time. She would 
work for him and cook his meals, 
but she would never trust herself in 
a room alone with him again. He 
might as well understand that, she 
said, first as last. 

Then there had been the matter 
of Marvin Lewis, who had carefully 
thought over the terms of his loan 
and decided that he had got the best 
of Jabez Hunter. He told of it along 
country roads and in the village 
stores, wherever men would listen, 
and gained no end of repute as the 
first man who had beaten Hunter at 
his own game of money-lending. 
This was a deep thorn. 

Undaunted, Hunter went on carry- 
ing out his new policy with faithful- 
ness and rumors grew thick and fast 
as to his state of being. A few days 
since, he had bought a dog, hoping to 
get some morsel of gratitude; but 
the dog bit him and went to live with 
Uncle Peter Gaines in the barn. Now 
Uncle Peter did not speak to his em- 
ployer at all. 

But the worst of all had come the 
night before, in a dainty envelope on 
which he recognized, with alternate 
hope and misgiving, the even hand- 
writing of Azalea Bingham. It had 
been a delicate missive, in diplomacy 
as well as tint, but to his keen under- 
standing she might as well have said 
that she believed he was drinking 
himself into a disgraceful state be- 
cause she had rebuked him. She 
blamed herself and covertly called 
upon him in the name of any feeling 
he might once have had for her to re- 
form. 

Thus it was that Hunter, as he 
pushed back his breakfast chair and 
started for the village, debated within 
himself the worth of anything that 
he had done. After all, wasn’t it too 
late for him? Mightn’t he better go 


on, a crusty old curmudgeon, living 
up to the character that he had cre- 
ated? He had tried and men called 
him fool and drunkard for his 
pains. 

Although it was clear, the wind 
had begun to blow up strongly as 
Hunter walked down the hill, and he 
noted, with some apprehension, the 
walls of his new building towering 
over humbler structures. The iron 
braces had been made and delivered 
the day before, but they were not yet 
in place. The wind steadily increased 
in force and it seemed to Hunter as 
he neared the building that the two 
side walls, built more rapidly than 
the front and rear, were swaying 
somewhat. But workmen climbed 
up and down the scaffolding with ap- 
parent indifference. 

A great gust of wind of unusual 
strength pressed against the walls. 
Hunter had just reached the corner 
when there came an earth-shaking 
crash and then a medley of cries 
and flying dust and débris. The wall 
bearing the brunt of the wind had 
collapsed inward. Men came run- 
ning from all directions. Two or 
three white-faced workmen, one of 
them bleeding about the head, 
crawled from the tangle of bricks 
and timber that had been Valeboro’s 
proudest edifice. They were helped 
to their feet, targets for volleys of 
foolish questions. The foreman, 
shaking like a palsied man, dropped 
to the ground from the scaffolding 
on the uninjured side of the build- 
ing and began to count his men. 

“Where’s Tom Hanley?” he 
shouted above the babel. “Find Tom 
Hanley! He’s the only one miss- 
ing 1” 

Hunter, a little dazed from the 
shock of the thing, joined in the 
search. Men dashed madly around 
the ruined. structure and called 
Hanley’s name in vain. Two or 
three times Hunter heard mutterings 
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against the miserly old murderer 
who had put up walls that would go 
down in the first gust of wind. No 
one but the foreman and himself 
knew of the iron braces that now lay 
buried in the ruins. 

The search slackened. Then one 
man thought to peer in at the 
timbered doorway in the still intact 
front wall. He drew back with a 
shout and others pressed close be- 
hind him. Tom Hanley lay on a 
platform of boards with a beam the 
thickness of a man’s body across his 
legs.. Hunter, crowding up into the 
vanguard, saw that he was un- 
conscious and started to push under 
the arch when there was a warning 
cry from the foreman. 

“Look out for your lives! The 
other wall’s going to drop!” 

Hunter was swept back with the 
others. He looked up at the wall. 
It teetered in a particularly strong 
gust, a few bricks fell, and then it 
settled back to perpendicular as the 
wind went down for the moment. It 
was but a question of a few minutes 
before a blast would send it falling 
inward or outward. If it fell inward 
there would be a clear passage for 
tons of brick down to the platform 
where Hanley lay. 

Men looked at each other and then 
looked away. Hunter watched them 
and thought how many excuses 
would be bandied from mouth to 
mouth an hour later. Then, almost 
with a start, he realized that he was 
one of them, waiting there for the 
death of Tom Hanley, and that he 
was within ten feet of the doorway. 
After all, it was Jabez Hunter’s 
building that had fallen on the man 
and if the braces had been put in as 
the walls went up—— 

Hunter was looking through a 
window into a lighted room. A man 
was bandaging a mongrel puppy’s 
paw while a little boy looked on with 
infinite faith, A woman bent and 
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kissed the man. The picture went 
away and Hunter realized that he 
was taking off his coat. At least 
three beings loved Tom Hanley and 
therefore he ought not to die under 
the broken walls of a stingy man’s 
house. 

There were protests and clutching 
hands but Jabez Hunter went 
through the doorway as he had gone 
to the top of the world that he knew. 
He knelt on the platform. Hanley 
opened his eyes and licked his lips. 

“Look out,” he mumbled. “Other 
wall——” 

He was unconscious again and the 
man bending over him felt with 
humility that this despised and shift- 
less rascal had taken thought for 
another even in his supreme moment. 
Hunter rose. He was paying no at- 
tention to the impending avalanche 
now, nor to the advice shouted from 
the zone of safety. His mind con- 
centrated on the beam that was pin- 
ning Hanley down. It lay across the 
fallen man’s thighs and one end was 
imbedded in a mass of bricks and 
smaller timbers. 

Hunter knew the strength in his 
own back and shoulders and had 
little doubt that he could lift the 
timber. The problem was to drag 
Hanley out while it was raised in the 
air. He stepped to the free end of 
the beam and got down on hands and 
knees. Then, pushing upward with 
all the power that was in his braced 
muscles, he wedged head and shoul- 
ders under the great stick. With the 
weight once squarely on his back he 
worked along slowly while slivers 
ripped through waistcoat and shirt 
with many agonizing points. 

The distance to Hanley was but a 
few feet but it must be gained by 
inches. Lights shot before the eyes 
of Hunter and his breath rasped out 
in gulps when, at last, he touched the 
body of his workman. Bracing with 
his thighs and one arm he slowly 
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worked Hanley out with the other. 
His strength was failing now and he 
knew that he could not go back, but 
there was a shorter way. He crept 
in an arc upon his knees until the 
whole weight lay across his shoul- 
ders. Then, with a great heave, he 
flung himself clear and lay panting 
on the platform while the timber 
bumped down. 

It seemed to Hunter that he could 
not get up, and yet he must for his 
work was not yet done. They both 
lay under the wall that teetered and 
swayed against the sky. He climbed 
painfully to his feet, as a child does, 
and lifted Hanley by the shoulders. 
As he staggered through the door- 
way a dozen pairs of hands took the 
burden from him and he sank 
down with a great roar of fall- 
ing brick and breaking timbers in 
his ears. 


T did not seem to Hunter that it 
was more than a few moments 
later when he was gazing at a cool, 
pink-flowered chintz curtain that 
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waved gently in and out of an open 
window. It was a bed that he was 
lying on and while he had never seen 
Azalea Bingham’s room he was sure 
that this one might belong to her. It 
seemed good to the eyes and soul and 
Jabez Hunter was content to be 
there. The memory of falling walls 
and even the pain along his back 
seemed to be far away. 

Then she came in at the door and 
Hunter knew, without questioning 
why, that he was in her house. He 
could not understand it at all but he 
was glad. She sat down at the bed- 
side and laid both of her cool hands 
on one of his. He smiled. 

“You’re better now, Jabez,” she 
said. 

“T’m better inside, Azalea,” he 
whispered, “and now I understand 
why you can’t marry me.” 

It seemed to him that she had 
never looked so wonderfully beauti- 
ful. 

“That’s why I can marry you,” she 
answered, in a voice as low as his 
own. 





MY WINDOWS 


By CLINTON SCOLLARD 


Y windows face the south and sun, 
And through their spaces wide I know 
Ere long the thrilling flutes of one 
Will blithely blow. 


She will come up across the land, 
Kindling the drowsing vales and hills, 
Bearing rich largess in her hand 


Of daffodils. 


All the old rapture will awake; 
The winter dolor will depart ; 
Oh, for the day when I shall take 
Spring to my heart! 
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DEMPSEY 


Another Story of “Pandora, The Resolute” 


By A. C. 


EMPSEY leaned against the 

rails near the Judge’s box. The 
last race was over, and the crowd 
that had thronged the track was fast 
melting away. He felt that in about 
ten years he might come round suf- 
ficiently to be able to crawl to the 
cars. The shock had been dram- 
atically sudden. Half an hour before 
he had been on thick velvet, and then 
the darkest of horses had nosed 
out a preposterous victory, putting 
Dempsey to the cocoanut matting 
with an efficiency that, as such, left 
nothing to be desired. His assets 
were seventy cents and a return rail- 
way ticket. 

It is in such an hour that Wisdom, 
the prig, mocks at one’s calamities, 
and Conscience, that venerable Peck- 
sniff, hobbles up to get in his unctu- 
ous “I told you so.” 

Upon Dempsey’s red head was a 
pearl gray derby hat, that had served, 
a la Henry of Navarre, as oriflamme, 
advertising its owner’s bookmaking 
occupation. He now removed it, 
placed it carefully on the sward, 
walked back briskly half a dozen 
steps, then turned and launched it 
into the air in the best manner of a 
Brickley or Mahan. He watched it 
soar skywards with peculiar satis- 
faction. 

“To hell with it!” muttered 
Dempsey. “Now for that blather- 
skite, Jimmy McShane, and Nora.” 

With such covering as beneficent 
nature had provided for his head he 
went forth into the shady avenue 
leading to Danville, a brilliant spec- 
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tacle. Brusquely he rebuked a face- 
tious youth who asked permission to 
light his cigarette by applying it to 
the flaming locks. The road was 
crowded with vehicles, now crawling 
a few yards, then pulling up till the 
jam ahead eased. Suddenly there 
was a crash, some rapid-fire con- 
versation, and Dempsey forgot his 
own sorrows. The driver of a smart 
racing car, trying to push ahead of 
the crowd, smashed into a standing 
machine, shearing away guard, step, 
and one of the lamps. Instead of 
stopping to make what amends he 
could, the driver swung on, darted 
through a chance opening in the 
traffic, and vanished down a side 
street. 

The occupant of the damaged car, 
a tall, elderly lady, stepped out. She 
was angry clear through, her snap- 
ping black eyes showing her wrath. 

“Pretty slick getaway, Ma’am. 
Please God he breaks his neck,” said 
Dempsey consolatorily. The woman 
looked at the ruddy Job’s comforter, 
and the grim look vanished from her 
mouth. 

“No such luck!” she said. “But I 
would like just two minutes’ con- 
versation with him right now. Get 
his number, Craven?” she asked the 
chauffeur. 

“Very sorry, Ma’am. I couldn’t 
catch it,” the man replied. 

Now Dempsey had happened to 
stand near that car most of the after- 
noon. For an optimistic hour he 
had entertained visions of himself 
as owning one like it. 
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“That’s the number, Ma’am;” and 
he penciled it on a scrap of paper. 

“T am greatly obliged to you,” said 
the lady putting away the slip. No 
vital damage had been done, so she 
decided to continue her journey. She 
turned to the obliging young man 
who had helped to clear away the 
wreckage. 

“Lost your hat?” she asked, a 
smile flickering about her eyes. 

“In a manner of speaking, yes, 
Ma’am,” he replied with a wide grin. 
“What use is a white hat to a red- 
headed man up against it?” 

“Perhaps——?” she looked at him 
inquiringly. 

“No, Ma’am, thank you kindly,” 
he answered. 

“A lift to the city?” she suggested. 

“Much obliged, lady,” he replied. 
“Guess the last train will suit me 
better, and I have my ticket. You 
see, Ma’am, I’ve got a wife, and she’s 
got folks and to-morrow’s Sunday, 
and Sunday’s a holiday. Thank you 
kindly, just the same.” 

She stepped into her auto and it 
moved off. Half an hour later she 
opened her handbag and looked 
again at the paper. 

“T should have got the address of 
the Aurora Borealis,” she said. 


II 


IMMY McSHANE was troubled. 

He never remembered being so 
utterly under the black dog since the 
day little Danny underwent the great 
operation. Jimmy supervised the 
running of the elevators and main- 
tained order on the street floor of 
an office on lower Broadway. A 
freckled-faced, mercurial Irishman, 
he was furious with himself for be- 
ing so fanciful. A dozen times he 
demonstrated to his reason that he 
was a fool, but it brought no relief. 
A black, suffocating pall enveloped 
his spirits, and he could not get free. 


It all rose from the fact that young 
Mellish, paying teller of the Fell- 
monger’s Bank, came out of the of- 
fices at eleven. This variation in the 
six days’ a week continuous perform- 
ance had upset Jimmy’s sensitive 
nerves. According to schedule, Mel- 
lish should leave the bank at twelve- 
five, saunter to the side door, stop 
for a word with McShane about Mc- 
Graw’s performances, prospects or 
prophecies, and at twelve-ten meet 
Miss Mary Warlowe, the little lady 
from the Fulcherville offices upstairs. 
Then the pair would go off, with nod 
and smile to Jimmy, as if Broadway 
were a bosky Arcady. 

To-day, when Mellish appeared an 
hour ahead of schedule, Jimmy had 
a facetious remark on his tongue; 
then he saw the boy’s face. The 
gay, carefree look had gone, he was 
gray and haggard. At twelve-ten 
the girl came down, glanced round 
quickly, hesitated an instant, then 
went away alone. 

“Things are not as they should be 
at all, at all,” muttered Jimmy. Be- 
tween two and three, the girl came 
down twice, and McShane saw on 
her face the shadow of a cloud. 
When the Fellmonger’s closed, Dog- 
gett, its messenger, came out. Jimmy 
had more than once expressed his 
opinion of him as a gilded jackass, 
but to-day Doggett had values. Un- 
professional or not, Jimmy’s frazzled 
nerves could stand it no longer, so he 
buttonholed the dignitary, and csked 
casually if Mr. Mellish were sick. 
With a knowing wink, Doggett gave 
it as his opinion, between man and 
man, that Jack Mellish was very sick, 
and likely to be much sicker, so much 
so, that it might be a long day before 
they saw him again, unless——? 
and Mr. Doggett knocked his wrists 
together suggestively and departed. 
The heart of McShane dropped like 
lead. 

“Poor little lady!” he muttered. 
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Jimmy was a judge of women. Dress 
disguise couldn’t fool him. He knew 
most kinds, sterling, plated, pewter, 
and Mary Warlowe was always to 
him, “The little lady from the fifth 
floor.” The boy—of course, he 
wasn’t good enough for his luck— 
but he came as near as could be ex- 
pected. 

Sultrily the afternoon dragged on. 
Jimmy was speaking crabbily to 
Maggie O’Hara from the tenth floor, 
who stopped to ask after Mrs. Mc- 
Shane, when suddenly his spirits took 
an inexplicable upward bound. That 
was Jimmy’s way. Temperament 
made a shuttlecock of him. One 
second he would be glowing on the 
optimism side of the net, and then 
like a flash he would be at the op- 
posite end, in black depression’s 
depths. Some subtle influence now 
came like a breeze from the ocean, 
driving the hot, stale weariness 
away, as before a salt, vivifying gale. 
Looking up the corridor, he saw two 
persons, picturesquely unconven- 
tional in the stereotyped throng. The 
man might have been an English 
gamekeeper, leggings, velveteens, 
and all. The woman, alert, bronzed, 
dominating, matched in aggressive 
power his tall, free-striding mascu- 
linity. Outside the consulate door 
they stopped to chat with an ac- 
quaintance. Miss O’Hara noted 
Jimmy’s look and lingered. She 
came from the McShane village in 
Roscommon, so was privileged. 

“The man with the fly catchers, 
and hat cocked one side, like the fine 
buck of an Irish landlord, is Lord 
Eastbury,” he said, answering her 
inquiry. 

“Not him as was Lord Lif-tenant 
of Ireland?” she said awesomely. 

“The same lad,” replied Jimmy. 
“Vice-r-r-oy of Ireland! Vice-r-r-oy 
of India, and—all manner of grand 
jobs.” 

“And the funny lady? My stars! 
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don’t she look the Tartar? An-n-nd 
the clothes of her! An-n-nd the 
hat!” giggled the smart little minx. 

“Whisht! ye little omadhaun!” 
growled Jimmy. “That lady is Miss 
Pandora Fulcher.” 

“What! the lady who took little 
crippled Danny to the big doctor?” 
she asked. “And her rolling in mil- 
lions, and to rig up like that. An-n-nd 
the shoes of her! Brogans like them 
cost seven and six, no more and no 
less in Wirranahinch. I never saw 
them this side before.” And she 
shook her head. 

“Here they come,” said Jimmy, 
“and there’s your car, Maggie.” 

When Miss Pandora saw Mc- 
Shane, erect as a flagpole, she put 
out her hand. 

“John!” she said to the Earl. 
“Let me introduce Jimmy McShane, 
formerly of County Roscommon. 
This is the Earl of Eastbury, Jimmy. 
I daresay you and your friends spent 
many a cold hour behind a stone 
wall with a shotgun, praying for the 
pleasure of his closer acquaintance.” 

“Byegones are byegones in Ire- 
land now, eh, Mr. McShane?” said 
the Earl, shaking hands. “Well, I'll 
be off, Pandora. I leave for Wash- 
ington to-night. We shall see you 
at Eastbury for Christmas.” 

Miss Pandora lingered a moment 
to ask after Mrs. McShane and Dan- 
ny, then entered the elevator and 
ascended to the fifth floor. Ezra 
Flaxton, superintendent of the mills, 
was awaiting her when she reached 
her offices; a grizzled, quiet man, 
under whose hand the vast organ- 
ization ran like a fine watch move- 
ment. 

“What is this about the Fellmon- 
ger’s, Ezra?” she asked, after they 
had run through the list of pen- 
ciled items she had before her. “The 
mills have done business with them 
at Brampton since my father’s 
younger days. I had a note from 
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Mr. Steeton, the President, asking 
for an appointment.” 

“I closed the account very reluc- 
tantly,” said Flaxton. “There have 
been developments in the manage- 
ment of the bank I did not approve 
of, and of which I felt sure you 
would not approve. Too much sky- 
rocketing. Old man Steeton, who re- 
mains at the Brampton end, is being 
run by a clique his son has gathered 
round him downstairs. The young- 
ster thinks his front name is Napo- 
leon instead of plain Bill, and he’s 
cultivating the forehead lock, and 
the Man of Destiny expression. He 
has egged on the old man to butt 
into New York where he does not 
belong, and his destiny is to be 
backed up into a blind alley one of 
these days, and never know, till the 
bandages come off, whose brick it 
was that laid him out. Rubber and 
coffee plantations, land development 
schemes, and a pile of other flim-flam 
deals in places it takes a fortune and 
half your life to get at. 

“When a bank gets too deep in 
the outside interests of its custom- 
ers, and the shady section of them, 
too, it is apt to find it hard to decide 
which of the two masters to serve, 
and, of course, being human in the 
last analysis, it generally picks the 
wrong one.” 

Miss Pandora nodded. She liked 
Ezra in the pulpit denouncing mod+ 
ern business heresies. 

“A bank should play no favorites,” 
he went on. “Grant no special privi- 
leges to side partners, with love, hot 
air, and dreamstuff as collateral. I’d 
fire an office boy whom I caught 
gambling with the stamp box, so I 
fired Steeton’s Bank. I’m no believer 
in the principle that sends to jail the 
man who steals the goose from the 
common, and sends to the Senate the 
man who steals the common from 
the goose. I guessed Steeton would 
appeal to Caesar.” He smiled grim- 
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ly, knowing how much good that 
would do. Appeal from Flaxton’s 
judgment to Miss Pandora had small 
chance of success. 

After he left to catch his train 
to Fulcherville, she sent for Mary 
Warlowe, the assistant secretary. 
There were accumulations of private 
business to clear off. The girl was 
a favorite of Miss Pandora’s, who 
had herself advanced her to the re- 
sponsible position she held. Quick, 
competent and intelligent, she was 
a valuable assistant, and personal 
matters not attended to by the prin- 
cipal herself were in Mary War- 
lowe’s hands. 

To-day the work did not go at all 
well. More than once Miss Fulcher 
looked up sharply at some evidence 
of the girl’s preoccupation. The pret- 
ty, alert face was pale, and, despite 
her evident effort to focus attention 
upon the matters before them, she 
had a jaded look that was very un- 
usual. The room was hot, for the 
sultriness of the atmosphere made 
the air of the sun-baked offices seem 
stagnant and dead. 

“It is getting late, so we'll stop 
for to-day,” said Miss Pandora, 
pushing away a bundle of papers. 
“You don’t look over fit, Mary. No 
wonder. This place is like a Turkish 
bath.” . 

The girl apologized for her dull- 
ness. 

“Never mind, my dear,” answered 
her employer. “There’s nothing of 
special importance, and I wished to 
have a chat with you. How would 
you like to become my private secre- 
tary? Annabelle Rogers, who has 
been with me twenty years, is get- 
ting married on Thursday. She has 
hypnotized a musty old professor, 
what of, corns or Sanskrit, I haven’t 
the remotest notion. He comes 
round every day at three to read 
The Angel in the House to her. Sits 
at her feet to read, that’s what made 
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me think his line must be chiropody. 
Angel in the House!” she repeated 
disgustedly. “Wait till he sees her 
in curl papers at seven in the morn- 
ing, yawning over her stockings. 
You never had a moth-eaten pro- 
fessor read The Angel in the House 
to you, did you? Well then, don’t. 
If he tries it on, just brain him with 
his book. Now, what about it?— 
the secretary job I mean. You get 
double the salary we pay you here, 
but then you’d have to live and travel 
with me to earn it.” 

“I should like to accept it,” re- 
plied the girl. “But I am engaged 
to be married.” 

“Oh, you poor, foolish child.” re- 
plied Miss Pandora. “Can’t you fire 
him and regain your happiness? 
Most of them are just trouble 
makers, and the minute they bleat 
the Amen part to the Voice that 
breathed o’er Eden her peace of 
mind is gone. Well, think it over, 
Mary. Off you go home and rest. 
You look tired out. A week on the 
Xantippe with the spray and spindrift 
flying about you would put the color 
into those cheeks that belongs to 
them.” 

When the girl had gone, the cash- 
ier came in with a statement she had 
called for. 

“Do you happen to know whom 
Miss Warlowe is engaged to?” she 
asked. 

“Mr. Mellish, teller at the Fell- 
monger’s downstairs,” he replied. 

“Hm!” she said, and busied her- 
self with the details of the state- 
ment. She remained, working in her 
office, after the employes had gone. 
Her car was to call at six, and a 
few minutes before that hour she 
went downstairs. 

She was waiting for the return 
of the boy Jimmy had sent to look 
for the auto, when two men entered 
the building by the side door, walked 
along the now deserted corridor to 
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the Fellmonger’s, tapped and were 
admitted. 

“They seem to be working over- 
time in the bank to-night,” she re- 
marked. 

“That’s O’Shaughnessy, from the 
Central,” he replied with a groan. 
“Poor lad!” 

“What’s the matter?” she asked, 
her interest roused. 

In a few excited words he told her 
what he knew of the trouble young 
Mr. Mellish of the bank was in. 

“Mellish!” she repeated, and the 
jaded face of Mary Warlowe came 
before her. Without a word to the 
astonished man, she walked up to the 
bank door and rapped. It was 
opened by the President, Mr. Stee- 
ton, himself. He looked greatly per- 
turbed, and the astonishment with 
which he beheld his notable visitor 
did not lessen this. 

“T called to say that the hour 
named in your. note—eleven—will 
suit me very well,” she said in re- 
sponse to his greeting. 

Besides, Mr. Steeton, there were 
three men present; one whom Jim- 
my had called O’Shaughnessey, a 
second who had entered the building 
with the latter, and whom she con- 
cluded was the younger Steeton, and 
a third, who was about to leave with 
the detective, Mellish doubtless. 

“Well, I guess we’d better be 
moving,” said O’Shaughnessey. 

“Just one moment, if you don’t 
mind,” asked Mellish. “I would like 
to speak to Miss Fulcher, if I may.” 

The President looked perplexed, 
his son annoyed, by the request. 

“It is scarcely necessary to trouble 
Miss Fulcher, is it?” the latter said. 

“No trouble at all,” she replied. 
“T should like to hear what he wishes 
to say.” 

“All I wish to ask,” said Mellish, 
when the door of the private office 
closed, “is that you will make things 
as easy as you can for Mary War- 
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lowe. She knows something is 
wrong, but does not suspect it is as 
bad as this. We are engaged, and 
I am under arrest on the charge of 
stealing from the bank. It will be 
a fearful blow to her, and I’d like to 
break it as much as I can.” 

She looked at him steadily. Her 
words to Mary about trouble makers 
came back to her. She felt more 
than a little bitterness in regarding 
a man who had wrecked his own life 
and that of the girl who loved him, 
to her sorrow. He did not flinch 
before her scrutiny. 

“IT have done no wrong, Miss 
Fulcher, to cause Mary to be 
ashamed of me,” he said, answering 
her unspoken interrogation. “I am 
a clean man.” 

“T will make it as easy as I can 
for her,” she replied, opening the 
door and returning to Mr. Steeton. 

“I know nothing of the details,” 
she said. “He has spoken to me only 
of a private matter, but, Mr. Steeton, 
is there no other way but this?” 

“IT wish I could find one,” he re- 
plied. “It is a matter of ten thou- 
sand dollars. If there were restitu- 
tion by this young man, we might 
reconsider the matter of prosecution, 
though that is most unusual.” 

“Restitution is out of the ques- 
tion,” Mellish spoke up. “I am inno- 
cent of theft as you, yourself, Mr. 
Steeton.” 

“T wish I could believe that Mel- 
lish,” replied the President. “No of- 
ficer of the bank enjoyed my confi- 
dence more absolutely. It is a keen 
personal trouble to me.” 

The old man spoke with evident 
sincerity. He was a genial, kindly 
man. 

“Tt was suggested to me this 
morning that I clear out,” said Mel- 
lish. “The motives were doubtless 
friendly, and opportunity was of- 
fered. I refused to brand myself as 


guilty. I had nothing to do with the . 
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stealing, and I do not know who 
the thief is. I admit the evidence 
is strongly against me, and I can’t 
blame you for the steps you have 
taken. Perhaps, with more time, I 
might have been able to prove what 
I say, but there need be no talk 
about either restitution or clearing 
out. I have done no wrong, I have 
nothing to run away from, and I 
can face the music, if needs be.” 

“Is it necessary to take immediate 
action, Mr. Steeton?” asked Miss 
Pandora, greatly impressed by the 
strong candid statement of the young 
man. “Faces, I know, often lie, but 
this one impresses me as truthful. 
Suppose you suspend action for 
forty-eight hours? If he is arrested 
now, I shall go with him before the 
magistrate, and give what bail may 
be required. Would it not serve 
your every interest just as well to 
take my word that I will produce 
him at the end of forty-eight hours 
if you want him, and failing my abil- 
ity to do this, I will indemnify the 
bank against loss. I am willing to 
take a chance for two reasons, the 
boy’s apparent squareness and cour- 
age, and the happiness of someone I 
am interested in.” 

“T shall be glad to do it,” said the 
kindly old man. He went out, and 
the detective took his departure. 

The story as given to Miss Pan- 
dora by Jack Mellish was a curious 
one, and made out a strong case 
against the narrator. 

Between closing time on Saturday 
at noon and opening on Monday 
morning, a package containing ten 
thousand dollars in twenties had 
gone astray. The bills belonged to a 
new issue of the Fellmonger’s. 
There were three paying tellers, and 
each had some of the notes on Sat- 
urday, which usually was a heavy 
paying-out day. By an odd coinci- 
dence none of the new bills had been 
put out. Those the other tellers 
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handled were accounted for, those 
Mellish had were missing. 

Shortly after the loss had been 
discovered, one of the bank’s custom- 
ers, a tailor in business nearby, paid 
in some money to his account, and 
among the bills were two of the 
missing issue. Asked how he came 


_ by them, he stated that Mr. Mellish 


paid them to him early the 
same morning, settling a personal 
account. 

Mellish admitted this, and ex- 
plained that he went with a friend to 
a racetrack at Danville on Saturday 
afternoon. His friend, interested in 
racing, urged him to bet on a twenty 
to one shot. He invested twenty-five 
dollars, and, as luck would have it, 
the tip turned up trumps, the friend 
cleared a thousand and Mellish five 
hundred. It was from the roll he 
had won that he had paid the tailor. 
He had noticed the bills of the new 
Fellmonger issue, but supposed they 
had been put out by the other tellers. 
Who the man was he had betted 
with, he did not know. The race had 
been the last of the meeting, betting 
was prohibited nominally, and had to 
be done more or less under cover, 
and he, himself, was a very rare 
visitor at the tracks. His friend 
could vouch for his story so far as 
the bets were concerned. He ad- 
mitted that upon examining the re- 
mainder of his winnings, he had 
found three other of the missing 
bills. 

“What about your proof of this?” 
asked Miss Pandora. “You have got 
some clue surely to the identity of 
the man you won from.” 

. “All I know about him is that he 
dressed rather loudly, as many book- 
makers of the cheaper kind do, a 
light colored derby, green vest, and 
coat and trousers of a big checked 
tweed. He had, I think, the reddest 
hair I ever saw in my life,” replied 
Mellish. 
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“It must have been the Aurora 
Borealis,” said Miss Pandora. “I 
felt it in my bones that I had missed 
something, when I neglected to get 
the address.” 

She packed Mellish off to Danville 
to hunt up information on the spot, 
and instructed her personal attorney, 
Richard Ambler, to put the best man 
he could find on the trail of the lurid 
unknown. 


III 


ARY WARLOWE spent the 

next day with Miss Fulcher at 
the Fifth Avenue home of the latter. 
A note from Mellish, saying that he 
had gone away for a day or two on 
business, dispelled much of the 
cloud, and the tart humor of her 
employer had a tonic effect on her 
spirits. After dinner she went home, 
to prepare for her new position, and, 
left alone, Miss Pandora suddenly 
decided to go to the McShane home 
to see what the summer vacation in 
the country had done for her little 
protegé, Danny. To watch the im- 
provement in the lad was an unfail- 
ing delight to her. The thin frame 
was slowly filling out. The wistful 
look of suffering childhood had 
passed away. There was still a 
dragging halt in the long disused leg, 
but it was coming back to its own. 
Infinitely less than men spend on an 
orchid, a postage stamp, a bit of 
china, had made a healthy body, con- 
tented mind, glad soul, out of a bit 
of human wreckage. The world 
had become a Paradise, instead of a 
place of rebuking torture, to Jimmy 
and Annie McShane. 

Miss Pandora rarely gave notice 
of her visiting intention, to save the 
devastating orgies of cleaning, that 
were deemed necessary if her com- 
ing had been announced. This even- 
ing Jimmy answered her ring, in 
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shirt sleeves and felt slippers, to his 
vast embarrassment. 

“Now, Mrs. McShane, leave that 
apron on, and if Jimmy thinks I’ve 
never seen a man in his shirt sleeves 
before, he’s mistaken,” she said. “I 
just called to see how young Christy 
Mathewson is looking. Stand up, 
Danny! Squared shoulders, head 
up! He looks like a West Pointer. 
Now show me how you get that hop 
on your fast one. The muscle of the 
boy!” and she felt him as if he had 
been a fattening turkey, and his ob- 
sequies at hand. 

In the corner of the room were 
two other persons. The pretty, dark- 
eyed girl, was an indubitable Mc- 
Shane. The young man had the 
reddest head Miss Pandora had ever 
seen. He stared at the visitor, then 
his mouth opened, and a grin beamed 
out over the ruddy expanse of face. 
Miss Pandora winked at him, and 
shot a rebuking glance. He picked 
it up intelligently, his mouth closed, 
and the left eyelid flickered an in- 
stant. 

“This, Ma’am,” said Mrs. Mc- 
Shane, “is my married girl, Nora 
Dempsey.” 

“And the young man,” added 
Jimmy severely, “is Terry Dempsey, 
her husband, so he is.” 

Little Mrs. Dempsey rose blush- 
ingly, and made a little bow, while 
Dempsey elongated his vast frame, 
and touched his forelock. He be- 

n. 
“Pleased to me——” when the 
sharp elbow of his wife dug into his 
ribs. It was not seemly for the likes 
of him to say he was pleased to 
meet so grand a person as Miss 
Fulcher. 

Dempsey’s sole protector seemed 
to be little Danny, who edged near 
him, a guardian look on his face. 
Danny had memories of golden 
jaunts with big strong Dempsey in 
the old helpless days. 
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“I have heard Danny speak of you, 
Mr. Dempsey,” said Miss Pandora. 
“Interested in horses, I think he 
said.” 

“Yes, Ma’am,” he replied, grin- 


ing afresh. 
“No lies,” commanded Jimmy 
sternly. “It’s a gambler he is. 


Shame on us that has to own it.” 

“Now, Jimmy,” rebuked Mrs. Mc- 
Shane, “the boy is sorry for his 
foolishness and has quit it. Ye’ve 
been like a dog with a bone. You’ve 
bit it, and chewed it and buried it, 
and dug it up again. Now let it be 
for good and all. We all make 
mistakes now and again. Now don’t 
we, Miss Fulcher ?” 

“The Lord have mercy on those 
who don’t,” she replied. “And the 
best gambling luck is to be loser.” 

“Then, by Japers! He’s the 
luckiest in the world, asking your 
pardon, Ma’am,” said Jimmy. “Lost 
everything last Saturday at Danville 
track. Thought he had invented a 
vew kind of arithmetic which made 
him a winner whoever was loser. 
Went out with a wad of seven 
hundred, and came home with a 
smile.” 

“And no hat,” added Mrs. Demp- 
sey viciously. 

“Well, I couldn’t figure on a 
twenty to one crowbait running 
minutes faster than ever he did in 
his life before,” said Dempsey in ex- 
cuse. “A couple of guys took fifteen 
hundred out of me, but till then I 
was on velvet.” 

“Perhaps I could put you in the 
way of a job, if that’s what you are 
looking for,” said Miss Pandora. 
“At any rate call at the offices at ten 
to-morrow.” This stroke of good 
fortune dissipated the clouds, and 
little Mrs. Dempsey so far relented 
as to box her husband’s ears, which 
led to much hugging and kissing. 
And so peace descended on the Mc- 
Shane home. 
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os ND you are fond of horses 

yet, in spite of Saturday?” 
asked Miss Pandora next morning 
when Dempsey expressed desire to 
take a job at Fulcherville. 

“Sure, Ma’am. Ye can’t blame 
the world for one deceiver,” he said. 

“Well, you won’t forget Saturday 
in a hurry, I guess,” she suggested. 

“Never,” he said confidently. 
“What with McShane yammering 
and Nora cross, I’m not likely to. 
It has been Ginger from first tap to 
lights out. Ginger was the horse 
that put the skids under me, Ma’am.” 

“How did you manage to lose 
$1500, when you took but seven 
out?” she inquired. 

“T won all down the card,” he ex- 
plained. “There was a guy with a fat 
roll put five hundred my way, play- 
ing favorites. I did hear he dropped 
a pile of money on the track. I was 
lashin’s to the good when a couple 
of sports came along and put up fifty, 
and twenty-five in the long shot. It 
looked like found money, and that’s 
where the slip-up came. Fifteen 
hundred gone to glory, riding on the 
tip of the eyelash of a hypnotized 
skate.” 

“Do you remember the men you 
betted with?” she asked. 

“Guess I do,” he replied. “The 
plunger I’d know, though he sat in a 
corner of the stand, out of the way, 
and had a man to do his betting for 
him. I got a good look at him when 
he came for his auto to near where 
I was at the finish. The chap who 
soaked me I could tell in ten mil- 
lion.” 

She pushed a button, and Jack 
Mellish entered, to Dempsey’s be- 
wilderment. 

“‘Ginger’,” groaned the latter as 
if the ghost of his dead roll stood 
before him. A dozen questions 
leaped to the lips of Mellish. 
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“One moment,” said Miss Pan- 
dora. “If you will wait a moment 
in the next room, Mr. Mellish, you 
may question him all you want later. 

“You have pretty good eyes,” she 
observed, looking at Dempsey. “I 
want you to take a note to the Fell- 
monger’s Bank downstairs. While you 
wait for an answer look round. If 
you see anyone there you met at Dan- 
ville last Saturday, tell me when 
you come back. You need not 
let the person know you recognize 
him.” 

She scribbled a note asking Mr. 
Steeton to come to her in an hour’s 
time. In five minutes Dempsey was 
back, profound amaze in his eyes. 

“Saints preserve us!” he ex- 
claimed. “I thought this a big burg, 
but it is no bigger than Ballyonion in 
Connemara when ye’re trying to lose 
the rent collector.” 

Mr. Steeton appeared punctually. 

“T’d like to speak first about that 
Mellish affair,” she said. “Mr. Stee- 
ton, the boy told the truth. The im- 
probable tale was literally correct. 
He did not take the money, and what 
was traced to him he obtained as he 
stated.” 

“But—” he began. 

“Mr. Steeton,” she continued in a 
grave, kindly voice. “We are both 
business people. You were gener- 
ous the other day in speaking of 
Mellish, and acceding to my request. 
I do not want to be beaten in that re- 
spect. Another employe of the bank 
left ten thousand dollars with the 
bookmakers at Danville on Saturday 
last.” 

“Who could it be?” he asked. 

“We will not mention names,” she 
replied. “Just step downstairs to the 
bank, and tell your son what I say. 
You might mention further that the 
guilty person is the man who 
smashed Miss Fulcher’s car near 
Danville last Saturday evening, and 
that I have the men within call who 
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did the betting with him, and can, if 
necessary, find others. No one 
knows of this but myself, not even 
Mr. Mellish, and no one will know 
from me, unless it becomes necessary. 
When you ascertain all, you may be 
able to understand why the Fulcher- 
ville Company does not feel able to 
accommodate its gait to that of the 
Fellmonger’s Bank, under its pres- 
ent régime.” ' 

He went away, and returned in 
half an hour. He seemed a broken 
man, aged years in moments. His 
eyes were dull, his face flushed, he 
could not speak. 

“Never mind saying anything, 
Mr. Steeton,” che said gently. “Send 
him away where he will have to fight 
his way up, as you did. It may cure 
him of the supposition that the posi- 
tion he occupied, standing on his 
father’s shoulders, is due to his own 
brains and industry. Mellish should 
go back to you to-morrow promoted, 
but for that gambling experience of 
his on Saturday. Let his escape 
from the trap he laid for his own 
feet be his reward til he proves up 
unmistakably.” 


V 


HERE was a new man in young 
Steeton’s place next morning, 

and Jack Mellish was back in his old 
cage. From that day the Fellmon- 
ger’s seemed to take a new lease of 
life. It is said at Brampton that the 
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new directorate is dominated by Mr. 
Steeton, the president, and Ezra 
Flaxton, and that the fraternity’s 
cabalistic sign on the front door 
post, “Hand-outs easy, and Bull- 
dog’s teeth gone,” has been re- 
moved. 

Dempsey had the well fitting 
mouth that opens altogether or not at 
all, and not one syllable ever escaped 
him as to what happened the day he 
interviewed Miss Fulcher. He is a 
man of moment in Fulcherville, 
where he presides over the stables. 
McShane never ceases to be grateful 
to Miss Pandora for making, as he 
puts it, “A man out of a gaudy 
monkey on a bookmaker’s stool.” 

Jack Mellish is now assistant man- 
ager of the New York branch of the 
Fellmonger’s, and Miss Pandora la- 
ments the imminent loss of a model 
secretary in Mary Warlowe. 

Mr. Steeton voted convincedly for 
woman suffrage at the recent elec- 
tions. He says that a system which 
bars women like Miss Fulcher from 
the presidency, stands _ self-con- 
demned, and only babbling senility, 
or the jealousies of conscious in- 
feriority, or incurable boneheaded- 
ness, can account for the archaic per- 
sistence of an anachronistic folly, 
in this day of efficiency and cold 
sense. From which deliverance it 
may be deduced that he is back in 
the full flower of his orotund elo- 
quence, and sound, if pompously ex- 
pressed, wisdom. 
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THE TWO JAPANS 


The Land of Facts vs. The Land of Press Agents— Keeping 
Up Appearances for the Foreigners and 
How It Is Done 


By CARL CROW 
Author of “Japan’s Progress—Myth or Marvel,” “Japan in Ferment,” Etc. 


[Jn his previous articles, Mr. Crow has described Japan as it is from the 
inside, and has dispelled many of the illusions regarding that country which 
are current among foreigners. In this, the fourth of a series, he explains 
how these illusions are created and why.—EbiTor. ] 


ie is probably the experience of 
every one who tries to gain an 
understanding of Japan by reading 
the books and articles written about 
the country, that he finds so many 
contradictory statements that the 
longer he studies the more difficult 
it is for him to come to any decision 
about the country or the people. 
Every generalization whether it be 
in favor of Japan or against it can 
be disproved by an overwhelming 
mass of contradictory evidence. For 
every piece of evidence one can find 
that the Japanese are or are not in- 
dustrious, progressive, efficient, kind- 
ly, moral, cruel, good, bad, peace- 
ful, warlike ; it is possible to produce 
equally good evidence to prove the 
contrary. 

This contradictory state of affairs 
may be partly accounted for by the 
great differences between different 
classes of Japanese, differences in 
development which have produced 
rather sharply contrasted results. 
There is, for instance, official Japan 
and unofficial Japan. Official Japan, 
made up of the ruling oligarchy, hav- 
ing the first demand on the brains of 
the country, is, comparatively, effi- 
cient, progressive and, to outward 
show at least, governed by the same 


code of morals that governs similar 
classes in other countries. Unofficial 
Tapan, the Japan of the people, is 
still living with the feudal point of 
view. It is inefficient and unpro- 
gressive except as efficiency and 
progress are forced on it by the offi- 
cials. We find the Japanese army 
and navy, the foremost products of 
the official classes, to be equal if 
not superior to other organizations. 
The operations at Port Arthur and 
later at Tsingtau proved the high ca- 
pabilities of these two organizations. 
Troops were moved, provisions and 
ammunitions carried over long dis- 
tances, railways built, and extensive 
military operations carried on with- 
out a hitch and with a minimum of 
labor and maximum of effect. Many 
observers believe the abilities of the 
Japanese army and navy to be vastly 
overrated, and this belief may be the 
correct one, but it is certain that in 
comparison with other Japanese en- 
terprises, the degree of efficiency 
developed in these two organizations 
is remarkable. 


CoMMERCIAL INEFFICIENCY 


One may turn from the army and 
navy to any of the industries of 
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Japan and see a remarkable contrast. 
Everywhere there is inefficiency, con- 
fusion, great manual skill in the use 
of primitive tools, but great waste 
of effort through lack of organiza- 
tion and inability to use labor-saving 
devices. The millions of wooden 
clogs which are produced each year 
are still made just as they were made 
centuries ago, in small shops, almost 
the entire process being by hand. 
Yet there are few articles of every- 
day use in any land which could be 
more easily produced by machinery, 
or whose cost would be more certain- 
ly reduced by the adoption of labor- 
saving methods. 

In the industries where imported 
machinery is used, there is the same 
inefficiency. An authority on Japan 
who is noted for his sympathetic 
criticism of the people says: “A visit 
to Japanese factories often shows 
machinery treated carelessly, em- 
ployees so numerous that they im- 
pede rather than expedite business, 
and a general lack of the precision, 
regularity and earnestness that 
characterize successful industrial 
enterprise in Europe and Amer- 
ica.’’* 

Everywhere in Japan, in big fac- 
tory or small shop, in office or bank, 
there is what appears to a Westerner 
to be a great surplus of employees 
and a maddening tediousness about 
transacting the most trivial business. 
One need only carry an account at a 
Japanese bank to get a forcible illus- 
tration of this. On many occasions 
I have watched the process through 
which the bank machinery went in 
order to cash a check. It has on 
some occasions been thirty minutes 
after check and bankbook were pre- 
sented at the teller’s window before 
the cash was actually received. The 
record time, so far as my experience 
goes, was ten minutes. On that oc- 
casion I made a special request to the 


*Japan, by Captain Brinkley. 
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bank manager to hurry as I was try- 
ing to catch a departing steamer. 

In America the cashing of a check 
need not take thirty seconds. Not 
so in Japan. Here the teller stamps 
the check with his seal and passes it 
to the bookkeeper who checks up the 
pass book with the bank’s books to 
see that the entries tally. A second 
bookkeeper enters the new check on 
both books and passes both to the 
chief cashier who examines all the 
entries to see that they are correct 
and then endorses an order for the 
payment of the money. A fifth clerk 
records the endorsement and makes 
a final check. The documents then 
go to a sixth man who, if there has 
been no hitch in the proceedings and 
you are still waiting, pays you the 
money. The six men who take care 
of the cashing of a check in the 
Japanese bank would not be able to 
attend to one-tenth the number of 
customers who are taken care of by 
the average teller of an American 
bank. 

In the printing and publishing 
business in Japan there is inefficiency 
and waste which would drive any 
American concern to bankruptcy. 
On the best managed newspapers in 
the country forty reporters do the 
work ten would do in America and 
do not do it half so well. In the 
mechanical processes connected with 
printing, such as stereotyping, elec- 
trotyping, and engraving, the work 
done is usually very poor and the 
minimum time in which it is possible 
to complete a process is four or five 
times the ordinary period required in 
America. But in the government 
printing office there is great improve- 
ment over these conditions. There 
the machinery is modern and the em- 
ployees the most skilled to be found 
in the country. Japanese manufac- 
turers have as yet done very little in 
the way of supplying the demands 
of their country for machinery. A 
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cheap bicycle is the most ambitious 
product of the private factories, but 
in the government factories large 
caliber guns and other munitions of 
war of the best quality are turned 
out. 


Tue Outer SHELL 


This official and unofficial Japan is 
only one of the many contrasted 
aspects of the country. There is the 
surface Japan, the country which the 
tourist sees, and the country which 
slowly and reluctantly reveals itself 
to the disillusioned foreign resident. 
There is the Japan of the wistaria 
and smiling faces and beautiful 
scenery which enchants the tourist 
who does not stay long enough to 
learn that it is but the outer shell of 
a nation which, according to a well- 
known authority, “reeks with every 
species of moral filth, abomination, 
crime and corruption.” So are there 
two Japanese people, the polite, obli- 
ging fellow traveler or casual ac- 
quaintance who will walk blocks out 
of his way to show a tourist some 
point of interest, and there is the of- 
ficious and sometimes insolent of- 
ficial understrapper with whom the 
foreign resident often comes in 
touch. While Japan is the paradise 
of the tourist, it proves a very nerve- 
racking place for many foreign 
residents. 

In so far as these different aspects 
of the country are natural, we can 
have no quarrel with them. Rarely 
does the tourist view of a place coin- 
cide with the view held by the 
foreign resident. In China the old 
resident is the one who expresses the 
highest regard for the Chinese, while 
the tourist who does not remain long 
enough to learn the solid worth of 
the people often goes away with the 
impression that all are dirty and 
nearly all dishonest. 

But divergent views of Japan can- 
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not be entirely accounted for by the 
superficiality of the tourist and the 
more or less profound observation of 
the old resident, for in both cases the 
truth is obscured by the Japanese 
people themselves. More than a half 
century ago Sir Rutherford Alcock 
observed “the incorrigible tendency 
of the Japanese to withhold from 
foreigners or disguise the truth on all 
matters great and small.” This tend- 
ency could have been accounted for 
at that time as being a spontaneous 
effort on the part of the Japanese, 
who were quite naturally suspicious 
of the foreigner and believed that he 
would use to his own advantage all 
the information he had about the 
country. More recently this has 
been developed into an organized 
campaign with many ramifications 
whose purpose it is to cover up all 
that is bad about Japan, and to ex- 
ploit all that is good, whether real or 
imaginary. 

There are many small towns in the 
West where the stranger may live for 
months without being able to learn 
anything to the detriment of the 
place. It may be subject to drouths, 
it may be in debt up to the eyebrows, 
perhaps sand storms make the 
springtime hideous, but all of these 
things are concealed by the local 
patriots, who point with pride to 
everything in the vicinity and view 
nothing with alarm. Among them- 
selves they may discuss the disad- 
vantages of climate and soil and the 
shortcomings of the city administra- 
tion, but none of this reaches the ears 
of the visitor. A psychologist might 
attribute this to the self-conscious- 
ness and sensitiveness of a new and 
loosely organized community. A 
cynic might find that most of the 
boosters have real estate to sell. 
Whatever the cause, the result is 
often deceptive to the visitor unless 
he knows the viewpoint of the res- 
idents of young and hopeful cities. 
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Similar motives have developed in 
Japan a code in which every Japanese 
heartily concurs, binding himself to 
present to strangers only the best 
side of Japanese affairs. Whether it 
be a ’ricksha coolie or a government 
official one talks to, it is always ex- 
ceedingly difficult to get him to give 
any information which he feels 
would lower Japan in the estimation 
of the foreigner. I have been 
told that Americans have the same 
characteristic and perhaps this is 
true. In several corners of the world 

-I have heard fellow Americans paint 
word pictures of an America I do not 
know. . But the work of the boasting 
American is crude compared to that 
of the Japanese. No people in the 
world are more adept at making 
virtue out of necessity, or of painting 
vice in presentable colors.’ 


“Nice PEOPLE” 


A foreigner of long residence in 
Japan, who had spent many years in 
a study of the history of the country, 
was once asked to describe in one 
word the dominant characteristic of 
the Japanese people. He answered 
that the one word to describe them 
was “nice.” They are a nice people. 
Perhaps no other has ever paid so 
much attention to the little relation- 
ships of life, to the formalities of 
intercourse. No matter what situa- 
tion may arise in Japan, its rough 
and unpleasant features are glossed 
over. Truth is never the supreme 
consideration. Far more important 
than truth is the necessity to avoid 
any unpleasantness, any word or 
action which may be deemed im- 
polite. 

It naturally follows from this that 
it is a Japanese characteristic to give 
some ethical or sentimental reason 
for the existence of customs which 
might readily be explained from 
natural causes. For example, if you 
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ask a Japanese why his countrymen 
abstain from eating large quantities 
of meat, the chances are he will reply 
that it is because they are Buddhistg 
and Buddhism forbids the eating of 
meat. One might accept this fine 
proof of piety did he not know that 
Buddhism also enjoins respect for 
the lives of fishes which have formed 
(except for one brief period) a staple 
of Japanese food. The skeptic can 
easily explain the vegetarian tenden- 
cies of the Japanese by the fact that 
they have never had any food 
animals, the native grasses being too 
coarse for pasturage. Their ab- 
stinence has been of the same meas- 
ure as their necessity. 

Many foreign writers reflect this 
view. No less an authority than Laf- 
cadio Hearn was impressed by the 
kindness of the people to dumb 
animals as proven by the sight of 
“farmers coming to town, trudging 
patiently beside their horses or oxen, 
aiding their dumb companions to 
bear the burden.” The picture is 
pretty, as all Japanese pictures are, 
and especially those painted by 
Hearn’s magic pen, but what are the 
facts? In a land where one can hire 
a carter at ten dollars a month to 
drive a horse which costs twelve 
dollars a month to feed, it would be 
foolish for the carter to ride the 
horse. The value of the labor of the 
horse is greater than that of man’s 
labor and always has been in Japan, 
so very naturally the carter leads and 
aids the horse. No other arrange- 
ment would be sensible. 

On the other hand there is a great 
deal of downright cruelty to animals 
in Japan. It is but natural that a 
people so blind to human suffering 
should be equally callous to the suf- 
ferings of animals. Inhuman factory 
hours and a tender regard for work 
horses would not be consistent. The 
Yokohama Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals has been 
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in existence for a number of years, 
but its membership is almost entirely 
foreign and Japanese interest in the 
organization is difficult to arouse. 

There are a large number of 
Americans who believe it to be broad- 
minded and an indication of culture 
to assert the superiority of foreign 
over American institutions. From 
this class are recruited a large num- 
ber of the expatriates whom the 
European war disturbed, and from it 
are also recruited a large number of 
those who have been carried away by 
Japanese superficiality. It is their 
senseless adulation of Japan, their 
intemperate praise for everything 
Japanese that has resulted in creating 
in the minds of many people a con- 
ception of a Japan which does not 
exist, and in giving the Japanese 
themselves a belief in their own 
superiority. 

In general it may be said, and there 
are few exceptions to the rule, that 
all of the excellent or superior quali- 
ties or habits with which the Japa- 
nese people are popularly credited 
are subject to discount on closer in- 
vestigation. Instances of this might 
be multiplied until they filled an en- 
tire volume. We hear a great deal 
about Japanese personal cleanliness, 
for like their allies, the English, they 
make a fetich of the daily bath. But 
the Japanese are not so cleanly as the 
Filipinos who wash not only their 
bodies but also their shirts. Dr. 
Gulick remarks that “the Japanese 
habit of wearing heavy, cotton 
wadded clothing, with little or no un- 
derwear, produces the inevitable re- 
sult in the atmosphere of any closed 
room. In cold weather I always find 
it necessary to throw open all the 
doors and windows of my study or 
parlor, after Bible classes of students 
or even after the visits of cultured 
and well-to-do guests. That the 


Japanese bathe so frequently is cer- 
tainly an interesting fact and a valua- 
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ble feature of their civilization; it 
indicates no little degree of cleanli- 
ness; but for that, their clothing 
would become even more disagreea- 
ble than it is, and the evil effect upon 
themselves of wearing soiled gar- 
ments would be much greater. . . 
To a Japanese the size of the weekly 
wash of a foreigner seems an ex- 
travagance.” 

Even the frequency of the baths 
does not imply the regard for clean- 
liness which would be presumed by 
one who is unacquainted with the na- 
ture of a Japanese bath. The hot 
water in the tub is not changed more 
than once a day. The privilege of 
taking the first bath is accorded to 
the master of the house and after 
him come in the order of their pre- 
cedence the other members of the 
household, ending with the servants. 
The bath, instead of being a means to 
cleanliness, as in other countries, is 
but little more than a luxurious soak- 
ing in warm water. 


JAPANESE CouRTESY 


Japanese politeness, like Japanese 
cleanliness, is greatly overestimated. 
In their complicated rules of eti- 
quette, the Japanese are probably 
ahead of any other people except the 
Chinese. In the feudal period these 
rules were so strict that a Samurai 
might cut off the head of a com- 
moner who laughed with such im- 
polite abandon as to show the back 
teeth. For centuries politeness 
toward their superiors was impressed 
on the Japanese at the point of the 
sword and with such severe penalties 
for a violation of the rules, they 
learned their lesson well. The 
tourist, meeting servants, hotel keep- 
ers and curio dealers, comes to the 
conclusion that all Japanese are obse- 
quiously polite, and that they are the 
most courteous of people. But as in 
all other things connected with this 
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charming and aggravating country, 
a longer experience brings a change 
of opinion, and even the politeness is 
subject to a discount of disillusion- 
ment. There is no country where the 
inferiors pay so gracefully their 
tribute of courtesy toward superiors, 
none where there is less graciousness 
of superiors toward inferiors. The 
Japanese clerk, who greets his em- 
ployer with low bows and that audi- 
ble sucking of the breath through 
the teeth which is a sign of Japanese 
respect, will be brutally rude to the 
native salesman or collector, to every 
one, in fact, whom he can browbeat 
and insult with impunity. This 
system is followed so consistently 
that it is comparatively easy to tell 
the relative social standing of 
two people merely by the way 
they address each other on the 
street. 

In real courtesy and consideration 
for inferiors the Japanese are not the 
equals of Europeans or Americans 
though in the outward show of 
politeness they are far their supe- 
riors. I have often been told by 
Japanese of the petty clerk or servant 
classes that they prefer employment 
by foreigners to employment by their 
own countrymen because the foreign- 
ers are more polite and considerate. 
Observation of the different estab- 
lishments in Japan shows that this is 
true. Throughout Japan foreigners 
always call.a male servant “Boy 
San,” or “Cook San”; that is “Mr. 
Boy,” or “Mr. Cook.” Most foreign- 
ers erroneously believe that in doing 
this they are complying with a native 
custom. Yet I have never been able 
to learn of a single Japanese em- 
ployer who used these honorifics in 
addressing his servants. Foreign em- 
ployers in Japan almost invariably 
treat their employees with greater 
consideration, work them shorter 
hours and demand from them none 
of the groveling obeisance which the 
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Japanese employer assumes to be his 
right. 


Some CONCESSIONS TO FOREIGN 
OPINION 


Because of this tendency of the 
Japanese to make out the best pos- 
sible case for their country, and the 
tendency of foreigners to accept the 
most fanciful and ridiculous explana- 
tions for things, it has been easy for 
the Japanese government to carry 
out a program which has still further 
created false impressions about the 
country. Though at first this 
program probably had no object 
other than that of cultivating the 
friendship of foreigners, it has been 
equally successful in giving errone- 
ous ideas about the country and the 
people. This program has included 
governmental rules and regulations 
laid down for the special treatment 
of foreigners by Japanese. Since the 
earliest days of intercourse with 
foreigners these rules have been is- 
sued, taught in the public schools, 
and enforced by the police. A num- 
ber of the rules taught in the public 
schools have been translated as 
follows: 


(1) Never call after foreigners passing 
along the streets or roads. 

(2) When ome make inquiries, 
answer them politely. If unable to make 
them understand, inform the police of 
the fact. 

_ (3) Never accept a present from a for- 
eigner when there is no reason for his 
giving it, and never charge him anything 
above what is proper, 

(4) Do not crowd around a shop when 
a foreigner is making purchases, thereby 
causing him much annoyance. e con- 
tinuance of this practice disgraces us as 
a nation. 

(5) Since all human beings are brothers 
and sisters, there is no reason for fear- 
ing foreigners. Treat them as — 
and act uprightly in all your dealings 
with them. Be neither servile nor arro- 


gant. 

(6) Beware of combining against the 
foreigner and disliking him because he 
is a foreigner; men are to be judged by 
their conduct, and not by their nationality. 
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(7) As intercourse with foreigners be- 
comes closer and extends over a series 
of years, there is danger that many Jap- 
anese may become enamored of their 
ways and customs and forsake the good 
old customs of their forefathers, Against 
this danger you must be on your guard. 

(8) Taking off your hat is the proper 
way to salute a foreigner. The bendin 
of the body low is not to be commend 

(9) When you see a foreigner be sure 
to cover up naked parts of the body. 

(10) Hold in high regard the bone 4 
of ancestors and treat your relations wit 
warm cordiality, but do not regard a 
person as your enemy because he or she 
is a Christian. 

(11) In going through the world you 
will often find a knowledge of a foreign 
tongue absolutely essential. 

(12) Beware of selling your souls to 
foreigners and becoming their slaves. 
Sell them no houses or lands. 

(13) Aim at not being beaten in your 
competition with foreigners. Remember 
that loyalty and filial piety are our most 

recious national treasures and do noth- 
ing to violate them. 


Some of these interesting rules of 
conduct explain the wrong impres- 
sions travelers get of Japan. Not 
long since a tourist writing in a mag- 
azine of his impressions of a trip to 
Japan told of offering some coppers 
to a group of Japanese schoolboys 
who refused them. The tourist at- 
tributed this to scorn of money, as 
taught by Buddhism! It was merely 
a part of school discipline. 

The student who wants to get at 
the truth of things in Japan should 
never forget that the country has 
been made over to meet foreign ap- 
proval and that the appearance of 
reform does not always mean reform 
itself. It is well known that when 
foreigners first came to Japan, 
nakedness was much more prevalent 
than it is now, but when it was found 
that foreigners looked on nakedness 
with some disapproval, the edict 
went forth that clothing should be 
worn, when foreigners were about. 
The poor citizens of Tokyo are re- 
quired to wear some clothing even in 
summer because there are a few 
foreigners in the city, but those who 
live in the country are subject to no 
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such sumptuary legislation. Tourists 
traveling the usual routes seldom see 
anything more than half nakedness, 
but anyone who goes into the less 
frequented sections of the country 
will find the people with the same 
lack of clothing that prevailed before 
the coming of the western barba- 
rians. In Tokyo, Kyoto and other 
places visited by tourists, the famous 
mixed baths have disappeared, but in 
the smaller places uncontaminated by 
prudish foreign ideas, men and 
women bathe together in the public 
bath houses. 

For a similar reason—the disap- 
proval of foreigners—the police for- 
bade the sale of the many lewd pic- 
tures which every great artist of 
Japan has produced. Yet these 
articles, of whose existence not many 
foreigners are aware, are freely sold 
between Japanese. Several curio 
dealers have explained to me that 
they were in no danger of trouble 
through selling these pictures to their 
fellow countrymen, but that the 
police prosecution would be very 
vigorous and effective if they sold 
any to a foreigner. 

One more instance of this con- 
scious effort to create a good im- 
pression among foreigners. A recent 
Japanese writer who discussed a 
number of reforms which should be 
made by his countrymen remarked 
on the tendency of the Japanese to 
discuss indecent and vulgar subjects. 
He went to some length to prove that 
the average conversation between 
Japanese men is foul and vulgar, and 
then, with the anti-climax which is 
peculiarly Japanese, advanced as his 
sole reason why this was a bad 
practice the all convincing one that 
as foreigners mastered the Japanese 
language, they often overheard these 
conversations and it lowered Japa- 
nese in their estimation. 

Throughout almost every official 
act we can find this tendency to cater 
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to the appreciation of the foreigner. 
The English editions of the annual 
reports of the various government 
bureaus and departments are written 
and printed like advertising litera- 
ture. The English edition of the an- 
nual report of the Governor-General 
of Korea is probably the most at- 
tractive government report issued in 
any country. It is clearly and inter- 
estingly written, well printed and 
handsomely illustrated. The finan- 
cial report of the Japanese govern- 
ment is handsomely printed and 
bound, and contains a wealth of 
maps and colored charts. The 
Japanese versions of these reports 
are contained in the unillustrated and 
unattractive pages of the govern- 
ment gazettes. 


PuBLICITY AND SANITATION 


Soon after the outbreak of war in 
Europe, several Japanese Red Cross 
corps were hurried to the battlefields 
of the allied countries. The mem- 
bers of these corps were carefully 
selected and the expeditions were 
elaborately equipped. No expense 
was spared either in the equipment 
of the corps or in the publicity about 
the mission. They proceeded to 
their posts through that white light 
of publicity with which Japan always 
illuminates her acts of virtue. One 
instinctively thinks of the social 
climber who organizes charity balls. 
The simile is just, for if the Japanese 
felt a call to do humanitarian work 
they could find plenty of it to do at 
home, where there are many fields of 
endeavor entirely untouched. The 
hospital equipment of Japan is so 
poor that Americans are now being 
asked to contribute funds for the 
building of a modern hospital in 
Tokyo. The principal hospital 
located there now is a missionary 
enterprise. For years the principal 
work of caring for the lepers of 
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Japan has been done, not by the 
government, or by Japanese organi- 
zations, but by missionaries and 
foreigners. The care of lepers has 
been so neglected that to-day less 
than 5,000 of the 24,000 lepers of 
the country are properly provided 
for. The remainder are allowed to 
wander about the country as they 
please and are frequently seen even 
in Tokyo. There is in all Japan ab- 
solutely no provision for the care of 
the insane. The statement so fre- 
quently made that provision for the 
care of insane is not necessary be- 
cause of the fact that relatives take 
this duty on themselves is no more 
true in Japan than it is true else- 
where. Japanese pay no attention to 
the needs of their own lepers and in- 
sane. They thoroughly appreciate the 
fact that charity should not begin at 
home if its object is to create a good 
impression among the neighbors. 

If by chance some distinguished 
journalist or statesman of the rank 
of Congressman be reading this 
article I would suggest for him a trip 
to Japan the next time he finds time 
hanging heavy on his hands. He 
should go with the proper advance 
notices and if his stay is not too long, 
say for not more than two months, I 
can guarantee that he will be most 
royally entertained. In fact, he will 
be overwhelmed with honors and if 
he be extraordinarily distinguished, 
or show himself tractable, he may 
receive a decoration. The visitor 
will find that every minute of his 
time is filled up, that he is always 
accompanied by charming Japanese 
companions. He will meet some of 
the country’s most distinguished men 
and will be photographed with them. 
He will be shown what the Japanese 
want him to see, and told what they 
want him to believe and will be given 
no opportunity to see anything else 
or to learn anything else. In nine 
cases out of ten he will allow him- 
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self to be placed under so many ob- 
ligations to the Japanese that he can- 
not speak frankly of disagreeable 
things of which he may disapprove, 
and he will join the ranks of Japan’s 
band of volunteer press agents. 
Life for the foreign resident of 
Tokyo is unusually dull, but one of 
the comic reliefs is afforded by the 
frequent visits of these distinguished 
Americans. The system of entertain- 
ing them has been made so perfect 
that every participant knows what is 
to be done and the foreign resident 
always knows what the next move 
will be. The visitor is almost always 
swept off his feet by the attentions 
and the honors—the rare experience 
of lunching with a baron, dining with 
a premier and being photographed in 
the center of a group composed of 
the cabinet. As was said by a mis- 
sionary of many years’ residence in 
the country: “There are perhaps no 
people under heaven who know 
better the happy art of entertaining 
their guests, and none perhaps who 
succeed better in preoccupying them 
with their views. Indeed, the uni- 
versal experience of those who re- 
main long enough in this country to 
see beneath the surface is that first 
impressions are very deceitful.” The 
passenger list of every vessel coming 
to Japan is carefully examined by 
Japanese agents who if they find 
thereon the names of any persons of 
prominence at once notify the Tokyo 
authorities, who set in motion the 
machinery necessary to properly im- 
press the visitor. Quite a number of 
the professional guides in Japan are 
officers in the Japanese army who 
are detailed to this service for the 
benefit ‘ of distinguished visitors. 
They are very capable men who see 
to it that the visit is made as pleasant 
as possible and that the visitor sees 
only the pleasant side of the country. 
When these efforts are supplemented 
by the rounds of entertainments and 
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functions, the effect is almost always 
that of converting the visitor com- 
pletely to the point of view of the 
Japanese. It is a remarkable fact, 
probably nothing more than a curi- 
ous coincidence, that among the many 
prominent Americans who have been 
entertained in this way and converted 
to Japanese propaganda within the 
past few years are to be found some 
of those who are most prominent in 
their agitation to keep down the 
armaments of the United States, and 
have been most outspoken in their 
assurances of Japan’s good will. I 
do not mean to question their sincer- 
ity, but certainly if Japan does con- 
template any warlike action against 
us, these Americans who have been 
decorated by the Japanese Emperor 
are serving Japan much more faith- 
fully than they are serving their own 
country. 


“TruE TRUTH” AND THE NEws~ 
PAPERS 


This subject cannot be dismissed 
without some reference to the very 
stringent censorship which prevails 
at all times in Japan. The press 
censor is as much an institution of 
peace as of war in Japan. Police 
supervision over the newspapers is 
maintained at all times, and during 
the eighteen months that I was con- 
nected with a Tokyo newspaper there 
was scarcely a week in which we 
were not prohibited from publishing 
news which would have been detri- 
mental to the reputation of the coun- 
try. Cases of official bribery, cor- 
ruption in one of the biggest of the 
Buddhist temples, a mysterious bomb 
explosion in a school attended by the 
Crown Prince—these are only a few 
of the instances I recall. Once placed 
under the police ban, it is usually im- 
possible to learn any further details 
of these incidents. They might 
never have happened so far as the 
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outside world is concerned. Of 
Japan’s many scandals, public and 
private, the world hears but little, 
owing to this strict censorship. It is 
exercised not only in governmental 
affairs but in all things that may af- 
fect the prestige of the country. At 
the beginning of the fighting in the 
Carpathians, a Japanese concern 
made delivery, on contract, of one 
million yards of cloth which was to 
be used in the manufacture of uni- 
forms in Russia. The entire consign- 
ment was refused on the ground that 
it was of inferior quality—the old 
complaint that Japanese manufactur- 
ers do not deliver goods up to the 
sample. The first rumor of this event 
had just been received in Tokyo 
when a message arrived at the news- 
paper offices from the police for- 
bidding the publication of anything 
concerning it. The publication of 
the news would have lessened the 
reputation of Japanese manufactur- 
ers in some quarters and that reason 
was enough, in the eyes of Japanese 
officials, to justify the government 
prohibition. 

This censorship is even more 
stringent on cable news sent out of 
the country, for many things which 
are published in the Japanese papers 
cannot be cabled abroad. The censor- 
ship is peculiarly effective, for the 
correspondent is never able to tell 
whether or not the message he has 
filed has been sent, unless he takes 
the time to unwind a tremendous 
amount of red tape. Or if the mes- 
sage is sent, he cannot be sure until 
months afterwards, when newspap- 
ers from home arrive, that the mes- 
sage was not changed by the Japanese 
officials. It follows quite naturally 
that the Tokyo correspondent who 
wishes to retain his position is forced 
to “play safe” with the Japanese gov- 
ernment. If he does not do so, if 
he attempts to send out of the coun- 
try any news that is likely to meet 
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with official disfavor, the Japanese 
officials have at hand a certain and 
easy revenge. By strictly censoring 
the messages of the unruly cor- 
respondent they soon make him 
valueless to his news organization 
and compel his replacement by 
another man. 

Japan’s isolated position makes it 
possible for her to carry on this 
censorship more successfully than 
would be possible in other countries. 
The length of time it takes for mail 
from Japan to reach the United 
States makes it difficult to check up 
the operations of the censorship. 

Not content with restricting the 
news sent out of Japan, the Japanese 
government has established press 
bureaus which are supposed to 
spread what they call the “true 
truth” about Japan. There are quite 
a number of active and very able 
press agents in America, several 
of them are Japanese and one at 
least is an American—probably the 
highest salaried press agent in the 
world. The publicity organization 
is a formidable one and is operating 
very successfully. It has deluded a 
great many astute editors and has 
had its influence on American public 
opinion. It is not so noisy as the 
recent German campaign, indeed a 
great many people do. not know it 
exists, but it is much more success- 
ful. So successful is this press cam- 
paign that many who know of its in- 
ner workings in the Far East feel 
that they are quite justified in dis- 
counting any news which appears 
under a Tokyo date line. 

Japanese explain these activities 
by saying we do not understand 
Japan and that these agencies will 
help to that understanding. What 
they want is that we should under- 
stand, not the true Japan but the 
fanciful Japan which does not exist, 
except in the minds of sentimental 
travelers, and Japanese press agents, 
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One Can Gamble for Various Stakes—Money, Happiness, 
Even Life Sometimes—Here’s a Man Who Gambled for 
Something Bigger Than Any of These—a Human Soul 


By THOMAS ADDISON 
Author of “Aged Fifty,” “The Taming of Aunt Maria,” Etc. 


HE shabby man sitting on the 

bench on the north side of the 
graveled walk knew that the ‘man on 
the opposite bench was secretly 
studying him, and had been for some 
minutes. He knew it and tried not 
to show it. He sat perfectly still, 
his close-cropped head turned away 
slightly, his dull blue eyes furtively 
fixed on a park policeman who was 
strolling toward them. 

The man did not fear the park po- 
lice. They were not unduly inquisi- 
tive, like the coppers on the streets. 
If you were quiet you could sit there 
all day long and they would not dis- 
turb you; their chief concern was to 
see that you kept off the grass, and in 
other ways comported yourself in 
accordance with the printed rules. 

But this well-dressed person across 
the walk—a much younger man than 
himself—worried him. He could not 
make him out. There was nothing 
offensive in his quiet scrutiny or, to 
leap a long way forward, compas- 
sion. There was something imper- 
sonal, something speculative, in his 
glance, and the elder man was puz- 
zled by it. He had a queer feeling 
of bodily transparency, as if the 
spirit of him had lost the shelter of 
the flesh and was exposed to view in 
all its miserable deformity. 

The gray-coated policeman had 
come up to them now. He touched 
his hat to the man on the south side 

of the walk as he passed and spoke 


his name respectfully. The man on 
the opposite bench moved uneasily 
at this, and the younger man, noting 
the action, got up and went over to 
him. 

“May I sit here with you?” he 
asked pleasantly. 

“I guess you can sit where you 
like in this park,” said the other. 
“They seem to know you.” 

The tone, though ungracious, was 
not entirely repellent. There were 
traces of refinement in it, blurred 
sadly, yet manifest. The younger 
man sat down. 

“Yes, they know me,” he agreed. 
“T live nearby, and I’m in here rather 
frequently these fine spring days. I 
suppose I’ve become a sort of insti- 
tution in this part of the park.” 

There was a moment’s silence, 
then the shabby man spoke. 

“I saw you taking my measure. 
What’s the game?” 

“Why,” was the reply, composedly 
given, “I was wondering if I might 
venture to ask you to dine with me 
to-night, if you are not otherwise en- 
gaged ?” 

The shabby man shifted around 
and stared his benchmate in the face. 
He saw that the invitation was 
genuine. 

“Look here!” he broke out. “TI 
know your kind; you smell of money. 
Is this a lark, or are you plain 
nutty ?” 

“I can say positively it is not the 
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first,” answered the younger man 
with a smile. “As to the other I’m 
not sure. Perhaps we can find it 
out between us.” 

“So that’s the idea. Well, this 
ought to help some: you haven’t 
sized me up right. I’m a jailbird— 
just out of stir. Get that?’ 

The jailbird sneered, and looked 
with disagreeable expectancy at his 
companion; but the latter merely 
nodded. 

“TI rather imagined it, you know,” 
he admitted soberly. 

At this the self-confessed felon 
laughed gratingly. 

“Oh, you did! Well, why not?” 
he jeered. “I’ve got the prison hair- 
cut, the prison pallor, and the prison 
clothes. There’s nothing under heav- 
en like ’em. And when I walk I’ve 
got the prison step. That’s the way 
they turn us out—so the law can rec- 
ognize its own. Gives you a real 
heartglow to know that every cop 
can spot you a block off—a nice, 
homey sort of feeling.” 

He punched his slouch hat to one 
side of his head and scowled at the 
landscape. 

“You’ve got something more than 
you’ve mentioned,” the younger man 
asserted quietly. “In fact, it is why 
I am talking with you. But we'll 
come to that. Meanwhile, let us get 
acquainted. My name—” 

“T caught it from the bull—the po- 
liceman,” cut ‘in the convict. “Trav- 
ers, he called you. If yon want my 
monaker, it’s Tom Hughes for the 
present.” 

He hesitated, then awkwardly 
took the hand the young man held 
out to him. 

“I’m glad to know you, Mr. 
Hughes,” said Travers. “Will you 
smoke ?” 

He offered his cigarcase. Hughes 
picked from it, a little gingerly, a 
club special. He twiddled it with his 
fingers, appraising the richness of the 
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wrapper ; and as he did this the sneer 
died on his lips. Possibly he regard- 
ed the costly roll of Havana as a 
certificate of good faith. At any 
rate, he bit off the end and accepted 
the light Travers proffered him. 

“T’ll say this,” he remarked, set- 
tling back in his seat: “If there’s 
anything wrong with your bean there 
isn’t with your smoke. I used to 
know a good cigar once as well as 
the next man.” 

“Once?” Travers’ voice was gen- 
tly impelling. 

Hughes made a queer sound in his 
throat. 

“Oh, I see. You want my story. 
But if I pay for my dinner in ad- 
vance how do I know I'll get it?” 

“Because,” said Travers, “your 
story won't settle the check. It’s 
what comes after.” 

The other man searched him with 
his dull blue eyes. 

“You’ve got me guessing,” he de- 
clared gruffly. “To come down to 
cases, what’s the frame-up?” 

“T don’t think you can call it that 
exactly,” objected Travers. “It’s 
more in the nature of an experiment 
I’m considering. And on second 
thought, as I’ve made the advances, 
it’s only fair to state my position 
first. Then it will be up to you.” 

He pulled reflectively on his cigar, 
and continued : 

“T’ve had an idea for some time 
that I’ve wanted to test. I believe 
that no man—I don’t care what he 
has done—is totally lost to a sense 
of honor. There’s a spark in him 
that never dies. If it’s fanned at the 
right moment it will flame again. 
What do you say, Tom Hughes?” 

In response Hughes shook his 
head. “I’m afraid you’re. knocking 
at the wrong door.” 

“T am not,” contradicted Travers, 
“and if you’ll allow me I’ll make the, 
test with you. I want to put a bet 
down on you with myself—a consid- 
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erable sum of money. I was think- 
ing it over as I sat across the way 
from you. If my theory works you'll 
be benefited and so will I; if it 
doesn’t, we'll both be losers, and pos- 
sibly other men besides. It rests 
wholly with you.” 

“Clear as mud,” commented 
Hughes derisively. “Go on.” 

“It’s as far as I’m prepared to go 
until after we have dined to-night,” 
Travers told him. “There are rea- 
sons for it which you will understand 
then. May I look for you—at seven- 
thirty? This is my address.” 

He handed Hughes a card. The 
convict scanned it, and frankly whis- 
tled. The street was the most ex- 
clusive in the city. 

“Yes, I'll come,” he announced, 
after a pause—“and thank you.” He 
tacked this on with a certain diffi- 
dence, as if the words were foreign 
to his tongue. And then he grinned, 
though mirthlessly. “It’s awkward 
that I left my evening clothes up the 
river. You see, I didn’t expect to 
plunge into society like this.” 

“My wife is away, and there'll be 
only the two of us,” said Travers. 
“We shall have the house to our- 
selves.” 

Hughes shot a sidelong glance at 
the young man. He was placidly 
smoking his cigar and idly punching 
holes in the gravel with his cane. 
Again Hughes made the queer sound 
in his throat—like a strangled cough. 
He did it unconsciously. It was the 
prison hail, and expressed a multi- 
plicity of emotions. 

“The only thing that’s clear to me 
in all this,” he said, “is that you’ve 
got a fool idea of putting me on my 
honor in some way. You think that 
little spark you spoke of hasn’t gone 
up my chimney ?” 

“Exactly so,” returned Travers 
calmly. 

“All right. Then I'll show you 
just what a fool idea it really is. 
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You’re under thirty, for a guess— 
not more, anyway. You’ve got a crop 
of illusions that hasn’t been picked. 
I’m forty and look fifty. Two bits 
in quad did it for me—ten years in 
all. My crop of illusions is dead, 
dried up and blown away. I don’t 
believe in God, man or the devil, and 
least of all in myself I’m not blam- 
ing anybody, understand? It’s no- 
body’s fault but my own.” 

Travers offered no comment. He 
—, on punching holes in the 

vel. 

“T started right,” resumed Hughes. 
“High school graduate and all that. 
But I didn’t go far. Got switched 
and stayed switched. Gambling. 
Every hell in town knows me—or 
did. I was bookkeeper in a bank. 
I stole eight thousand there and 
shoved it across the green; but I got 
only three years for it. Pleaded 
guilty, and I was young. When I 
came out—” 

He broke off and looked darkly at 
Travers. 

“Yes?” said the young man softly. 
“When you came out—?” 

“Oh, what’s the use!” Hughes spat 
forth the words viciously. “It’s the 
story of every gun out of jail—as 
old as hell. I couldn’t get work. I 
had lost my initiative. I was a ci- 
pher—of less importance than a gut- 
ter pup. And I was tagged with the 
bank steal—it was pinned to my coat 
front. Nobody wanted a thief 
around, and I had to eat; so I went 
where they did want me. And what 
I got I shoved across the green cloth 
in the same old way. I didn’t drink 
—never cared for it—but gambling 
was in my blood. It’s in every crook’s 
blood. I was out three years; then 
I did a job of housebreaking that 
sent me up for seven. They turned 
me loose day before yesterday, and 
when you came along I was wonder- 
ing what sort of trick I could pull 
off and blind the cops.” 
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“Well?” Travers put the question 
as casually as he could. 

“Well, I'll say this to you, and it’s 
straight: if you are willing to put a 
bet down on the honor of a plain 
thief, it’s a damn sight more than I 
would do.” 

Travers rose. 

“T’ll take a chance,” he said, and 
added, laughingly: “I’m something 
of a gambler myself.” 

“You know what you’re doing, 
don’t you?” questioned Hughes 
harshly. “You’ve got my number 
right ?” ; 

“I’ve got it as you’ve given it,” 
replied Travers equably. “At seven- 
thirty ?” 

Hughes looked him over from top 
to toe. His eyes had quickened. 
They were no longer dull; they 
seemed, in fact, the eyes of another 
man. 

“To the minute,” he answered, and 
got up from the bench. 

The two curiously contrasted in 
outward seeming, stood facing each 
other. Travers put his hand in his 
pocket. 

“Tf,” he said slowly, seeking for 
the word he wanted—“if it happens 
that. you need—” 

“No, it doesn’t happen,” Hughes 
interrupted rudely. “I’ve got the 
price of a shave, a clean shirt and a 
bed, and I know where my dinner’s 
coming from. Er—thank you, just 
the same.” 

He swung around on his heel and 
walked away. Travers watched him 
till a turn in the path carried him 
from sight; then, smiling oddly to 
himself, he went briskly toward the 
east gate of the park. 


HEY had their coffee served in 
the library. It adjoined the din- 
ing-room. Where Hughes sat, acoss 
the table from Travers, he could see 
the butler moving about, putting the 
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plate away. There was a safe built 
in the wall for it; Hughes had noted 
this at dinner. Presently the man 
turned off the lights and went out. 
The reading-lamp ‘on the library 
table was the one bright spot in the 
big book-lined room, except where 
the hall lights filtered in through the 
curtained door. ' 

Up to this time Travers had been 
chatting with his guest apparently at 
random. Hughes, in his seven. years 
of imprisonment, had fallen behind 
the march of events, and Travers, 
passing rapidly from one topic to an- 
other, was putting him in touch with 
things. That he had a motive in this 
now became evident. 

“T’ve given orders, Hughes,” he 
said abruptly, “that we are not to be 
disturbed. Harris is gone, and we are 
alone on this floor. We can speak 
freely, and first I’ll tell you why I’ve 
been rattling on as I have. I wanted 
to post you. I’ve got a job for you, 
and I imagine you’d prefer not to 
show undue ignorance among the 
up-to-date fellows in the office.” 

“What’s that? You've got a job 
for me?” Hughes’ voice rang sharp 
with incredulity. 

“At a thousand a year to start 
with. Assistant bookkeeper. You 
can begin to-morrow. No questions 
will be asked, for I am back of you. 
But”—Travers smiled queerly—“you 
don’t have to accept unless you want 
to. There’s an alternative.” 

Hughes regarded him blankly. 
The situation was beyond him. 

“An alternative?” he echoed. 

“A cash one,” returned Travers. 
“A thousand dollars in treasury 
notes.” He drew from his pocket a 
packet with a rubber band around it, 
and threw it on the table. “There 
is your test, Hughes—ten one-hun- 
dred-dollar bills. Count them.” 

The convict dropped his cigar and 
obeyed mechanically. He moved like 
one in a dream, spreading out the 
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“Ten,” he stated, and stared at his 
host. 

“That’s my bet on you, Tom 
Hughes,” said the young man crisply. 

The other shook his head, and let 
himself sink back in his chair. 

“Tt’s too deep for me! My test, 
you say?” 

Travers snapped the band around 
the notes and threw them back on the 
table. 

“Your test,” he repeated. “I’m 
betting with myself that prison hasn’t 
killed your manhood. I’m risking a 
thousand dollars that you'll make 
good.” 

“How? 
case!” 

Travers lighted a fresh cigar with 
deliberation. Then he said: 

“Tt’s like this, old man: you say 
it’s not in you now to run straight. 
I say that is not so—not if it’s put 
plump up to you. Here’s the propo- 
sition: I offer you a job with a liv- 
ing wage, and promotion at the end 
of the year. With it goes a clean, 
straight life, and a future. Against 
this I put up a thousand in cash 
which you are at liberty to walk 
away with unhindered. It won’t be 
a manly thing to do; it won’t be a 
friendly thing to do; but it won’t be 
criminal. It will just show that you 
haven’t got a backbone—that’s all. 
Do you see my point?” 

Hughes made an impatient move- 
ment, and Travers proceeded: 

“To repeat: this money is yours, 
if you’d rather have it than the job. 
But you can’t have both. You’ve 
got to choose one or the other. With 
the job it takes you a year to get 
your thousand, and then you won’t 
have it because you will have spent 
it as you went along. The other way 
you get your thousand right off the 
bat—hot! The first way you'll earn 
it and spend it like a man; the sec- 
ond way you’re simply finding it, and 
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you'll waste it like a fool. It’s up to 
you, Tom, my friend.” 
Still Hughes was silent. Travers 


smoked thoughtfully for a moment. 

“That’s your side of it,” he con- 
tinued. “Here’s my side. I have 
more money than is good for a man. 
My grandfather made it, and my 
father added to it, and both were 
slaves to it; it made neither of them 
happy. I have sort of learned that 
lesson, Tom, young as you think me 
—though in passing I’ll confess to 
thirty-two—and I’m trying to find a 
way to make it bring me happiness. 
I am experimenting along different 
lines. This, to-night, is one of them. 
I’ve picked you to help me arrive at 
a conclusion. In other words, I 
stand to lose a thousand dollars or 
keep my faith in you. I can afford 
to lose the one, Tom, but I can’t af- 
ford to lose the other.” 

“Do you want me to tell you just 
what I’d like to do?” demanded 
Hughes roughly. 

Travers nodded. “Yes, tell me.” 

“T want to take that roll and leg 
it to a gambling joint.” 

Travers reached out and pushed 
the money toward him. 

“There you are,” he said quietly. 

Hughes’ eyes rested greedily on 
the bills, and the strange sound is- 
sued from his throat. He put out his 
hand, and, with an oath, drew it 
back. 

“Give me time,” he begged. “I— 
I’ve got to think it over. You don’t 
know what the sight of that ready 
money is tome. I’m acrook, a thief, 
a house-breaker—and a gambler. 
Ten years in stir haven’t cured me. 
I’m worse than when I went in. 
There ain’t a straight bone in me. If 
I’d run against you in the dark with 
that wad I’d probably have knocked 
you on the head for it. But the way 
you put it to me—oh, hell!” 

Hughes leaped from his chair, and 
strode up and down. His breathing 
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was labored; he was like a man half 
suffocated, struggling for air. 

“There’s no immediate hurry, 
Tom,” said Travers, watching him. 
“Suppose I take you to your room, 
and let you think it out for your- 
self ?” 

Hughes stopped short. 

“You’re going to let me sleep 
here ?” 

“It is what I intended,” answered 
Travers. He stood up and shut off 
the lamp. “Come,” he said. 

Without waiting further he caught 
up the banknotes and led the way to 
the hall. Hughes followed, voice- 
less. Travers mounted the stairs, 
and at the head switched off the low- 
er lights. He passed into a bedroom 
close at hand, luxurious in its ap- 
pointments. The bed linen was fold- 
ed back invitingly, and on it lay a 
suit of gay silk pajamas. Across 
the foot of the bed a suit of dark 
business tweeds was spread out. 

“We are about of a size,” ex- 
plained Travers apologetically, “and 
I thought you might like to wear 
them to the office to-morrow.” 

He went over to the dresser and 
put the money on it. Hughes was 
standing in the center of the room 
looking dazedly about him. A door, 
partly open, revealed the white witch- 
ery of a bath. It seemed to fasci- 
nate the man; he could not take his 
eyes from it. Travers returned to 
him and laid a hand on his shoulder. 

“Tom,” he said cordially, “you are 
a welcome guest in my house, and 
you'll be doubly welcome in the 
morning. But if you should decide 
not to stay you have simply to walk 
down the stairs and out of the front 
door into the street. You have only 
to turn the knob. And you will meet 
no one; not a finger will be raised to 
stop you. I’ll lose my bet, that’s all, 
and some other man who really 
wants to get a fresh start may be de- 
nied it because of you. To sum it 
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up, I am making you the arbiter not 
only of your own destiny, but that of 
others—unknown men, in luck as 
hard as yours, who would give an 
arm for the chance to make good. 
Think it over, Tom, and a pleasant 
night to you.” 

For a long while after Travers 
had gone Hughes stood where he 
was, his eyes roving about the room. 
Then he stepped to the bed and 
picked up the pajamas, examining 
them with a grim smile. At length 
he threw them aside and took up, 
one by one, the several pieces of the 
tweed suit. They were of expensive 
make. In a pocket of the vest he 
felt a lump. He slipped a finger in 
and fished out two five-dollar bills 
closely folded. Travers, it seemed, 
had not meant for him to fare forth 
in the morning penniless. He held 
the money in the palm of his hand, 
and glanced over at the dresser. He 
seemed to be considering something, 
weighing, as it were, one phase of it 
against another. After a moment he 
replaced the bills and laid the vest 
on the bed. 

The bathroom attracted him again, 
and he crossed to it and looked in. 
He remained here for many minutes. 
The glittering tiles and smooth 
porcelain of the tub and basin 
worked a spell on him, one would 
fancy. They spoke to him, perhaps, 
of cleanness beyond the body. But 
presently he frowned and turned to 
the dresser. There were things of 
value on it that a thief could cash in 
—tools of the toilet in solid gold and 
silver. Hughes gave these only pass- 
ing notice. It was the yellow bills 
that claimed him. He did not touch 
them at first—just bored into them 
with his eyes. Then, suddenly, and 
with the snarl of a famished dog, he 
clutched them, and his frown now 
was dark and ugly. 

He went to the window and raised 
the shade. But he could not see well 
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for the lights in the room; so he cut 
them off, and drawing up a chair 
dropped into it, and gazed out on the 
lamp-lit peacefulness of the park. 
He still held the packet of crisp, 
crinkling banknotes. An hour went 
by, and another and yet another, and 
Hughes, scarcely stirring, sat peer- 
ing into the night. 

His thoughts were ranged in battle 
array, on one side those of evil, and 
on the other those of good. Prison 
does not kill one’s reasoning powers, 
whatever great injury it may do. 
Hughes knew he had reached the last 
turn in his road. He had the chance 
to redeem himself, to step back into 
the ranks of the world’s honest toil- 
ers and become an appreciable unit 
in the forces that make for decency 
and progress. Could he do it? Would 
he? He owed it to the man who 
had given him the chance, and had 
done it without praying or preach- 
ing. If he were not indeed forever 
lost to honor—if there remained a 
spark of gratitude in him—he would 
justify this man’s faith. 

Opposed to this all his lawless past 
fought against a life fashioned on 
straight and narrow lines. The four 
walls of an office were but the prison 
shop again. The set hours, the rules, 
the grind of routine—God knew he 
had had enough of that! What he 
wanted was freedom—to come and 
go without regard to rule. He 
wanted, in brief, compensation for 
his dead years in prison. He wanted 
to “steam up” and run at high pres- 
sure reckless of where it led him. 
And he held in his hand the means 
to do this. It was his, if he would 
take it—his without let or hindrance. 
He laughed wickedly as he thought 
of it. Why, a miracle had happened 
to him, and he, like a fool, sat there 
debating it! With luck—and luck 
was with him—he could build his 
fortunes high before sunrise. 

The street noises had grown less; 


the quiet hours of the city were 
come. Hughes got up. The money 
was not in sight now; it was in his 
pocket. He walked with a cat’s 
tread to the door and opened it, pois- 
ing himself on the threshold like a 
great beast of prey. He was listen- 
ing and getting his bearings, for the 
house was pit murk in its darkness, 

At last he stepped into the hall and 
felt his way by the wall to the stairs. 
Half down them he halted, and drew 
close to the rail, motionless as the 
carved balusters which supported it. 
A sound had reached him, so faint 
that none but ears alert to the veriest 
pinfall would have caught it. Again 
he heard the sound or, rather, felt 
it, and a swift black rage rose in him, 
He himself might play the dirty in- 
grate to his benefactor, but no skulk- 
ing dog of a cracksman should plun- 
der Travers while he was around. 
He went on down the stairs, a silent, 
deadly thing. His memory served 
him well now. He had trained it to 
record automatically his surround- 
ings. For perhaps ten seconds he 
stood in thought, then he turned to 
the left and found the library door. 
On the table in there was a paper 
knife he wanted, an old Moorish 
dagger, dulled to peaceful tasks yet 
still a dangerous weapon. 

He parted the curtains of the 
doorway and slid in between them, 
calculating in his mind the distance 
to the table; and as he did so a pen- 
cil of light shot out and searched the 
room. It darted with the quickness 
of a snake’s tongue from point to 
point, and it caught Hughes standing 
stark. He stuck up his hands above 
his head, for he knew there was a 
gun behind the light. 

“It’s all right, pal,” he whispered. 
“I’m just out of stir. I wasn’t wise 
to your lay.” 

There was no reply. The pencil 
of light played on him, and all about 
him, seeking a possible trap. Then 
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it flamed steadily on his face. A 
sibilant exclamation cut the dark- 
ness— 

“Twenty-twenty-one—by God!” 

It was Hughes’ prison number, 
and he flung back the question— 

“What’s yours?” 

“Nineteen-thirty.” 

Hughes placed him; in the pen 
their cells were on the same floor. 
Nineteen-thirty had been discharged 
the month before. Outside he was 
known as Bill the Bug. Hughes 
dropped his hands. The light still 
centered him, and he followed it 
straight up to the man. He was at 
the farther side of the library table. 

“Bill,” said Hughes, “you’re too 
late. I’ve cleaned the crib.” 

There was a growl from Bill, but 
no waste of words. 

“Where’s the swag?” 

“It’s a bundle; I wasn’t after the 
junk.” 

“How much?” 

Hughes hesitated the fraction of a 
second, covering it with his strangled 
cough. 

“Flash the glim on the table, Bill. 
We'll count it,” was his answer. 

He had drawn the banknotes from 
his pocket as he spoke and slipped 
the band from them. Now he scat- 
tered them down in the spot of 
light from the powerful electric 
torch. 

Bill the Bug muttered a curse at 
this carelessness, and laid aside his 
automatic to sweep the bills together. 
In the same breath Hughes pounced 
on the gun and twitched the chain of 
the reading-lamp. The room sprang 
into a mellow glow. The burglar, 
stunned by this shift of scene, fell 
away from the table, letting his use- 
less torch drop on the heavy rug at 
his feet. A  hundred-dollar bill 
fluttered in his fingers. 

“Put it back!” commanded Hughes, 
low-voiced. 
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The man mutely obeyed, his face 
working with passion. Hughes gath- 
ered up the notes and stuffed them 
in his pocket. 

“Now pick up that stick.” He 
pointed to the flashlight. “I don’t 
want it lying around here.” 

Bill the Bug did as he was told, 
and suddenly found his tongue. 

“What the—” 

“Stow it!” Hughes hissed at him. 
“I’m doing the talking, and you can 
chew on this awhile: this is my 
friend’s house. I’m keeping that 
money for him overnight. And you 
can pass the word around that I’m 
through. Understand? I’m through! 
Now walk ahead of me—to those 
curtains yonder.” 

They marched noiselessly forward, 
Hughes with the automatic shoved 
into the small of his late prisonmate’s 
back. In this manner he pushed him 
through the curtains and to the front 
door. 

“Open it!” he directed. 

Bill turned the knob, and the 
fresh air blew in on them. 

“Now,” said Hughes, “beat it! 
And here’s your pill box. I’m keep- 
ing the clip to remember you by.” 

With a quick movement he thrust 
the gun in the man’s hand and shut 
the door on him. 

Hughes stole into the library and 
turned off the lamp. Then, finding 
his way carefully to the stairs, he 
crept up to his room. He switched 
on the lights, and going to the win- 
dow pulled down the shade. This 
done he took the crumpled banknotes 
from his pocket and pitched them on 
the dresser. 

A little later, bathed and clad in 
the gay pajamas, Hughes stretched 
himself out in the bed. He lay for 
a while staring up into the darkness. 
Presently he made the queer noise in 
his throat—twice—and, rolling over 
on his side, fell sound asleep. 








THE PRINCESS AND 
THE PROFESSOR 


An Idyll of Borneo Which Proves That Even a Skeleton 
or a Postage Stamp Has Romantic Possibilities and 
That Professors Are Vulnerable Creatures After All 


By PETER BLUNDELL 


HEN the Senate of St. Maggs’ 

gave Professor Edward Greb- 
by six months’ sick leave—he had 
contracted a touch of brain fever in 
writing his monograph on the Nean- 
derthal skull—he wasn’t certain 
whether to spend the time in a trip 
to Borneo where, so he had heard, 
prognathism was rampant, or to take 
the opportunity of thoroughly reor- 
ganizing his collection of postage 
stamps. 

Duty, as was always the case with 
him, won the day; but in this in- 
stance he was sorry it had done so. 
The climate of Borneo pleased him 
not a little bit. Such skeletons as 
came under his notice were modern 
and uninteresting, and the skulls of 
all the natives were commonplace to 
the point of cruelty. 

The Government, anxious to do 
everything possible for such a dis- 
tinguished visitor, had given him an 
introduction to the Sultan of Bur- 
remboo, but even now, as he sat on 
the edge of a cane chair in that Ma- 
lay potentate’s audience chamber, 
with the potentate opposite him on a 
tawdry gilt throne, with big wax 
candles burning in his honor, and 
with all the male aristocracy of Bur- 
remboo squatting round chewing 
betel and spitting on the matted 
floor, even now he found a feeling 
of boredom stealing over him. There 
they were, these people, their skulls 


all shaven after the Malay fashion, 
every skull about as interesting to 
him as a china egg is to a cock-a- 
doodle-doo, and every jaw as prog- 
nathous as they make them. 

And the sunshine was beating in 
on him in a manner that the London 
County Council would never have al- 
lowed, and the blue river outside 
glittered at him through the wide- 
open rough-wood doors, and the 
palms on the opposite bank tossed 
their heads like cheeky pupil-teach- 
ers, and his professorial spectacles 
were dim with perspiration, and his 
throat was as dry as that of a mum- 
mified kipper, and—in short he was 
beginning to feel that the verb “drat” 
has its uses. 

Five minutes later Professor Greb- 
by was a changed man. The bored 
feeling had gone like mist before the 
morning breeze, the heat was forgot- 
ten. He was apparently listening to 
the sultan’s broken English; but his 
rapt gaze was not on that gaudily 
attired, pleasant-faced monarch, but 
on the small, roughly framed, un- 
glazed object which the monarch had 
handed him, an object consisting of 
an old faded letter and its stamped 
envelope pasted on dirty cardboard. 

“Ya, Allah!” said the sultan again. 
“He was a fine man, was the admi- 
ral, small of body but big of soul. 
He promised my father his protec- 
tion and wrote him this letter from 
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your island of Mauritius. It is my 
most precious possession. Many 
governors have seen it. All treat it 
with respect. What think you of it, 
holy man from London?” 

Without replying the professor, 
with a movement expressive of in- 
tense emotion, pulled out a pocket 
magnifying glass and bent down 
studying intently the blue antique- 
looking stamp on the envelope. Yes, 
it was it! Without a doubt it was 
it! A blue Mauritius, an absolutely 
perfect specimen; not another like it 
in the world so far as he knew; 
worth £2,000 if a penny! Kings 
would give their sceptres almost for 
such a stamp, and he, himself—well, 
he, himself, would certainly, if of- 
fered the chance, exchange it for his 
flint axe from the Sussex tumulus. 
Why—! 

A nudge on the elbow checked his 
whirling thoughts. 

“The sultan is waiting for your 
reply,” whispered Rosario, his half- 
caste host, from next to him. “Tell 
him what you think of the letter. 
We must remember Court etiquette, 
or he will be angry.” 

“I think it’s the finest specimen of 
a blue Mauritius—I mean, a most 
excellent letter,” said the professor 
confusedly. 

He took off his spectacles and 
wiped them with a trembling hand. 
Never in the whole of his forty 
years of life, not even when he dis- 
covered the flint axe, had he felt so 
excited, so utterly unequal to the sit- 
uation. 

“An excellent letter,” he muttered 
again, scarcely knowing what to say. 

An attendant took the framed let- 
ter from him and hung it on an ordi- 
nary wire nail at the back of the 
throne. And then the sultan rose, 
the audience ended, and the still 
dazed professor was in the big canoe 
again being paddled back along the 
river to the sago factory. Being 
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paddled away from that stamp! 

“Lucky we got off so quickly, mis- 
ter,” his host, Rosario, remarked 
as they lolled on cushions under the 
reed cover of the canoe. “Some- 
times the fellow tries to borrow 
money.” 

“Does he borrow money ?” the pro- 
fessor asked eagerly, waking up. It 
struck him that there might lie a 
chance of getting the stamp cheap. 

“He hasn’t lately,” Rosario con- 
fessed with a smile on his sickly yel- 
low face. “He has to pay too much 
interest on it. And his daughter, 
the Ranee Jambul, has stopped him. 
You’ve heard about his daughter, the 
princess or ranee, as we call her, 
haven’t you, sir?” 

Professor Grebby said he had not. 
He was not, never was, interested in 
daughters. Skeletons and postage 
stamps now! But, as he reflected, 
what could a half-caste manager of 
a sago factory know about such 
things? 

“She’s what you call in the collo- 
quial a blue stocking,” Rosario in- 
formed him. “Very up-to-date, sir. 
She has not been in Burremboo six 
months yet, and the first day she ar- 
rived, they tell me, sir, she stopped 
the sultan cleaning his teeth with a 
bit of stick, and made him buy a 
toothbrush. She’s all for reform and 
Western methods, that’s what she is.” 

“Yes, it was, indeed, a beautiful 
specimen,” said the professor absent- 
mindedly. He could picture a page 
in a certain stamp album. The bare- 
ness of it mocked him. 

“Yes, sir, she is a fine specimen,” 
the half-caste enthusiastically agreed. 
“Pity her nose got damaged in Eu- 
rope, sir.” 

“Her nose?” the professor said, 
waking up. 

“The Ranee Jambul’s nose,” Ro- 
sario explained. 

“I was talking of—of postage 
stamps,” muttered Professor Grebby 
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wearily. What a life, he thought, 
sitting in a canoe on a Borneo river 
talking to a dirty-looking half-caste 
about a female’s nose! Had it been 
her skull now! 

Unconscious of the fact that his 
companion was considering him the 
dullest man that ever breathed, he 
kept silence for the rest of the 
journey. 

But a bath and dinner made him 
less forbidding company, and, just 
before bedtime, he found himself 
listening to further details concern- 
ing the princess’ nose and _ that 
young lady’s general capabilities. 

“Furniture!” said the half-caste, 
waving both hands in frenzy at the 
shame of it. “Why, sir, she has 
more furniture than I, myself, than 
I, manager of this sago factory. She 
has her retiring rooms in the harem 
with her washstands, and dressing- 
tables, and wardrobes with looking- 
glasses, all brand-new from Singa- 
pore, just as if she was a white 
woman. Whereas I, a manager, 
have to put up with these tawdry 
pifflings that you see around you in 
this bungalow veranda. That is 
what comes of giving a native girl a 
European education. A mere black, 
sir. What should she want with a 
European education?” 

“Was she educated in Europe?” 
Grebby asked. As a professor he 
was, of course, interested in educa- 
tion. 

“Yes, sir! A most expensive edu- 
cation under the superintendence of 
the British Government. In Great 
Britain! But all wasted now, sir. 
She’s come out and entered the har- 
em. Wears a veil during the day- 
time, they tell me. Afraid to face 


the public because of her nose, so I 
understand. This is how they waste 
the taxpayers’ money. What is the 
good of her education now? Child’s 
play, that’s what it is, sir.” 

“T don’t understand,” the profes- 
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sor murmured, toying with his 
empty coffee cup. “Entered the 
harem because of her nose? Really?” 

“I have heard the whole story,” 
Rosario said confidentially. “Told 
me by a European gentleman of my 
acquaintance. The ranee, this prin- 
cess, under the assumed name of 
Smith, was studying at a college in 
Britain, and such places, as you are 
aware, sir, are haunted by many 
suffragettes. My friend tells me that 
the princess and a suffragette were 
both in love with the same professor, 
and he, praising highly the suffra- 
gette’s sketch of a back molar tooth, 
the princess, in a fit of jealousy, 
stabbed at her rival with the inkpot. 
Whereupon the suffragette, drawing 
her hammer from its scabbard, vio- 
lently assaulted the princess’ nose.” 

“A gross libel!” exclaimed the 
professor with a violence astonish- 
ing in so gentle-mannered a creature. 
“An infamous distortion of the 
facts.” 

“Sir!” exclaimed the half-caste. 
“How do you know?” 

“T am the professor you refer to,” 
Grebby said with cold dignity. 
“There was not the slightest hint,” 
he went on, “of the passion you are 
good enough to particularize, about 
the relations of either of the young 
ladies with me. In all colleges one 
finds, needless to remark, a certain 
amount of jealousy. What you say 
concerning a molar tooth is, of 
course, utterly untrue and absurd. 
The difference that led up to the use 
of the hammer was caused by my 
giving occasionally to the young lady 
whom you refer to as a suffragette 
a postage stamp or so for her collec- 
tion. Had I thought that Miss 
Smith, or rather the princess, wished 
it, I would certainly have given her 
postage stamps, also, in order to 
have avoided the distressing fracas 
that occurred. But she takes no in- 
terest in stamps.” 
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“Takes no interest in stamps, sir!” 
Rosario exclaimed. “I assure you 
to the contrary. Already she has 
persuaded the sultan to start a post 
office in this country. So up-to-date 
is she.” 

“T mean old stamps—for collec- 
tion.” 

“Old stamps!” the half-caste mut- 
tered contemptuously. “Who cares 
for them! Collections! It is a game 
for children.” 

“On the contrary,” the professor 
said warmly. 

“You might make fifty dollars at 
it if you lived long enough,” the 
half-caste laughed. 

“If you care for money you can 
make much more, very much more,” 
the professor assured him. No man 
likes his pet hobby slightingly spo- 
ken of. “To-day, now,” he went on, 
with a professor’s anxiety to con- 
vince, “I might have made with for- 
tune no less a sum than £2,000. That, 
sir, is the value of the blue Mauritus 
stamp on the letter which the sultan 
handed me for examination.” 

Directly he had said the words the 
look that came over his host’s face 
made him regret them. He answered 
the man’s further questions unwill- 
ingly and soon afterwards, pleading 
a headache, went off to bed. 

But not to sleep! The mosqui- 
toes in that airless bedroom, mosqui- 
toes that buzzed about his ankles 
with the activity of three-quarter- 
backs alone would have kept off 
sleep. 

The stamp and the reappearance 
of Miss Smith under such strange 
conditions made the thought of get- 
ting inside the mosquito net onto the 
mattress seem absurd. He took up 
a German work on ‘Malformations 
of the Thigh Bone of the Prehistoric 
Ape at Potsdam,’ and, sitting down 
by the smoky oil lamp, tried to read. 
- But the book, usually absorbing 
enough, failed to hold him to-night. 


“Who would have dreamed,” he 
found himself wondering, “that this 
quiet, cream-colored Miss Smith was 
such an important person? Certain- 
ly not I!” 

He distinctly recollected having 
been interested in her, having noted, 
to be precise, that in spite of a low 
facial angle, her intelligence was of 
a fairly high order. Once she had 
given him a flower; many girls had 
given him flowers, but he remem- 
bered hers well. He had taken it up 
absentmindedly during a lecture and 
chewed its stalk off. She had shown 
a certain hotness of temper on that 
occasion, as might have been expect- 
ed from a girl with such a distinctly 
brachycephalic type of skull. The 
hammer episode had given rise to 
another exhibition of this trait. Con- 
sidering all things, he had been per- 
haps rather unkind to her then. He 
remembered her weeping, and the 
glance she had given him on depar- 
ture, a glance, he thought, that 
would forever bar him from opening 
up negotiations through her with a 
view to securing this blue Mauritius 
stamp. 

“No,” he murmured with a pang. 
“That stamp will never come my 
way. It is the chance of a lifetime. 

. . I can’t take it. I expect this 
objectionable, money-seeking half- 
caste will take it. Dear me!” 

It was such thoughts, as well as 
the heat, that were bringing runnels 
of perspiration to his forehead. He 
went out onto the veranda again for 
coolness’ sake, and, leaning over the 
rail, gazed into the night. The late 
moon was up, fixed in the sky like a 
bit of silver paper. Below it lay 
the river, luminous and indistinct. 
Where it bent toward the palace the 
filigree of the palms showed clear. 
And behind them, plain to be seen 
by any man of imagination, stood out 
the blue postage stamp, hung care- 
lessly on an absurd gilt throne. Only 
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a quarter of a mile away, a mere 
four hundred yards or so, an absurd- 
ly small distance for a man who was 
accustomed to take a class of young 
ladies right back to the Stone Age 
on four mornings a week. 

Just off the factory jetty was an- 
chored the launch that was to bear 
him back to civilization on the mor- 
row. He remembered having noted 
that her dinghy, tied to the landing 
steps, had aboard oars and row- 
locks. 

Surely it could not be for the 
good of civilization that a stamp of 
such value should be left in the 
jungle to be blown on by the four 
winds of Heaven, and rained on, 
perchance, by every squall that swept 
Borneo. Of what profit further to 
analyze the working of the profes- 
sorial mind? 

Later on, the moon—and only the 
moon, for all Burremboo was fast 
asleep—saw a something in spec- 
tacles crawling down the pathway 
leading to the factory jetty, saw that 
something creep aboard a dinghy, 
ship the oars in the Oxford manner, 
and scull noiselessly away. Later 
still, there stole into the bare plain 
of moonlight in front of the palace 
this selfsame something. It was 
white-clad. Had an inhabitant seen 
it, he certainly would have speared 
it for a ghost. But in Burremboo all 
sleep sound of nights. And—such is 
the uncivilized condition of these 
people—all sleep with their doors 
wide open. To-night the door of the 
sultan’s audience chamber even was 
ajar. Entry was therefore easy to 
anyone with such a highly developed 
mesaticephalic cranium as that of 
Professor Grebby. And, therefore, 
into the audience chamber crept the 
professor. 

The moon was kind. A ray fell 
right across the throne. The stamp 


stood out clearly, dyed by the light, 
it seemed to him, a Tyrian purple. 
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He approached eagerly on tiptoe. 
He grasped the frame. Four clean, 
firm strokes with a pocketknife and 
the prize was his! Then, just as he 
was about to make for the door, a 
light step sounded on the wooden 
stairway outside. 

The professor, with great decision, 
crept round behind the matchboard- 
ing that backed the throne. The 
footsteps sounded again. Through 
the dead stillness came, very faint 
and regular, the noise of breathing. 
Someone else was in the audience 
chamber! 

The professor stood rigid in the 
pitch darkness. His heart was throb- 
bing like a power-pump. Perspira- 
tion ran off him in rivulets. The 
steps came nearer, stopped by the 
throne. A moment, and the man, 
whoever he was, wandered off again ; 
then, then he came back. The steps 
sounded nearer than ever. At that 
moment Professor Grebby would 
have given anything, yes, even his 
stone axe from the Sussex tumulus, 
to be safe in the bungalow once 
more. And closer, closer still, ap- 
proached the unknown. He turned 
the corner of the throne. 

In the coolness that comes of ab- 
solute desperation Professor Grebby 
became aware of the fact that he 
was leaning against a ladder. It had 
never struck him before that the 
round thing he was gripping so con- 
vulsively was the rung of a bamboo 
ladder. He says now it was reason 
that directed him to climb up this 
ladder. But it is impossible to avoid 
the thought that mere instinct would 
have made an ape, under similar cir- 
cumstances, do a similar thing; in- 
deed, members of that interesting 
family are to be seen at the Zoo daily 
doing a similar thing. And they do 
it more gracefully than did Professor 
Grehby. No matter. He reached 
the top and found himself on a cov- 
ered bamboo platform overlooking 
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the many-angled reed-thatched roofs 
of the palace. Before him the vil- 
lage and half the country were 
spread out vaguely in the moonlight. 
The platform had evidently been 
built as a sort of breathing-place for 
royalty. Never before, in all proba- 
bility, had it served the purpose of a 
man more in want of breath than 
now. 

But even in this refuge the pro- 
fessor found not peace. The noises 
below suddenly became louder, and 
very much more incessant. There 
was a muttered exclamation, the 
noise of scuffling. The platform be- 
gan to shake. Somebody was com- 
ing up the ladder. 

There was nothing else for it. The 
professor stepped off the platform 
and began to half run, half clamber, 
over the palace roofs. 

Before he had gone ten yards the 
thatch gave under him—it was of 
atap leaves and barely an inch thick. 
Half choked with bone-dry dust and 
waving his arms helplessly, he 
dropped through. 

Once within, a plaything of grav- 
ity, his descent took place with accel- 
erated speed. There was a ripping 
of cotton cloth as he perforated 
some sort of ceiling, a faint, sharp 
scream, and a bump as hard and un- 
sympathetic as the final chord of a 
Bach mazurka. 

“Dear me!” said Professor Greb- 
by, blinking, his eyes full of dust. 
“Where am I, I wonder!” 

“You are sitting on my new 
marble dressing-table,” somebody 
said in a clear, light voice. “If 
you’ve cracked it I’ll never forgive 
you, never.” 

“Goodness gracious, is that so?” 
the professor muttered in great con- 
fusion. Dust clinging to his moist 
spectacles had temporarily blinded 
him. He took them off and wiped 
them on his coat sleeve. 

“Who are you? Where do you 
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come from?” the person with thé 
voice demanded. 

“Really,” the professor said, “I 
don’t know what to say. I must 
apologize. I can only plead in ex- 
cuse for my intrusion that the cir- 
cumstances are unprecedented to a 
degree. I’—he fixed on his spec- 
tacles and looking about in an agi- 
tated way, succeeded in finding the 
owner of the voice—‘Er—have I 
not had the pleasure ?>—Miss Smith ?” 

“Why, it’s you, Professor Grebby! 
How strange!” said the young lady 
of the voice. 

“It is,” the professor admitted. 
“Exceedingly strange. I’m afraid 
I’ve given you a surprise!” 

“I thought it was some new kind 
of comet,” Miss Smith said de- 
murely. 

“Really?” the professor muttered. 
“A comet? I don’t wonder. Most 
inconsiderate of me, I—” 

“Don’t mention it,” she interrupt- 
ed, laughing a shade sarcastically; 
“we’re all very unconventional out 
here. If you don’t care about the 
door, well, use the roof by all 
means.” 

“T should have preferred the door, 
Miss Smith,” said the professor 
rather frigidly. 

He might permit many things, but 
never would he permit a young 
woman in his class to laugh at him. 
Anything of that sort was, he knew, 
foreign to the true spirit of success- 
ful anthropological teaching. 

“You do look funny,” said the 
young lady after gazing at him in 
silence for fully thirty seconds. Then 
suddenly she turned and buried her 
face in the cushions of the divan on 
which she sat. Her shoulders were 
shaking. 

“Really,” he thought, “a most un- 
feeling attitude to exhibit toward me 
in such embarrassing circumstances.” 

But she always was a strange, un- 
reliable creature, he remembered, 
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was this Miss Smith. That was the 
fault of her skull. He could not help 
noticing once again how markedly 
brachycephalic was this skull of hers. 
The way in which she was doing her 
hair now accentuated the character- 
istic. Yet her scheme of hairdress- 
ing seemed right for her surround- 
ings. Now he came to think of it, 
she always was one who blended 
with her surroundings. An unob- 
trusive sort of girl, a girl that gave 
no trouble much. In short, not real- 
ly a badly disposed girl. As a prin- 
cess, in her rich Oriental robes in 
that richly furnished Oriental room, 
he admitted to himself she looked 
well. Also, he noticed that those who 
said her nose was injured, lied. 

As the controller of the destinies 
of a blue Mauritius stamp she would 
of course have been quite unsuitable, 
he decided. However, she was no 
longer the controller of the destinies 
of a blue Mauritius stamp. He felt 
in his pocket. Yes, the square of 
cardboard was still safe. 

“T must go at once, Miss Smith,” 
he said, getting stiffly off the dress- 
ing-table. “I shall never forgive my- 
self for this sudden intrusion, never. 
May I trouble you to show me the 
door ?” 

She sat up on the divan for the 
first time, looking slightly troubled. 

“Door?” she said. “There is no 
door ; only curtains.” 

“Well, show me, please, the cur- 
tain leading to the street.” 

She looked about her uncertainly. 
“Can’t you get out through the roof, 
Professor?” she asked at last. 

“The roof ?” 

“There’s no other way, I’m 
afraid,” she said, rising from the di- 
van and approaching him. “I don’t 


want to alarm you, Professor Greb- 
by,” she went on, “but do you know 
where you are? You are in the mid-’ 
dle of the harem of the Sultan of 
Burremboo. Do you know what it 
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You 
Well, it means— 


means if you are discovered? 
don’t, I perceive. 
instant—death—” 

She ended the speech in a rather 
terrifying whisper. 

“Good gracious, you can’t be in 
earnest,” the professor muttered, 
looking around him. 

“T assure you I am,” Miss Smith 
said. 

“You must be joking,” persisted 
the professor. “In any case,” he 
went on, “nobody would dare to 
touch me, a person so well known in 
anthropological circles.” 

“That would be dust in the bal- 
ance with the sultan if he caught you 
in his harem,” the princess said in a 
serious voice. “No, you must go— 
and at once.” 

“But how am I to go?” asked the 
professor testily. “If the doors are 
all closed—and there are no win- 
dows—” 

“You'll have to go through the 
roof. There’s no other safe exit. 
And you'll have to go quickly. 
You’re in danger here, can’t you ap- 
preciate that ?” 

Danger! He did not believe it. 
She must be laughing at him. 

“I insist on being shown the way 
to the front door,” he said loudly 
with all the loftiness at his command. 

“Don’t be foolish. Speak lower. 
They will hear you. Hist!” 

She raised a finger and, gliding 
over to a curtain, bent her head, lis- 
tening. Outside was now audible the 
murmur of many women’s voices. 
The soft lamplight illumining her 
face showed it grown terribly serious 
and very pale. 

The murmur ceased. A man’s 
voice sounded. He spoke rapidly. 

Something was about to happen. 
Professor Grebby felt that. His 
heart was beating now fast enough 
to choke him, because of he knew not 
what. He watched the princess’ 
face. A look almost of terror had 
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spread over it. Suddenly she leaped 
toward him and thrust him behind 
her, 

The heavy curtains were flung 
aside. A man burst in. It was the 
sultan. He had a naked kris in his 
hand. What he intended to do with 
it Professor Grebby’s highly devel- 
oped brain permitted him easily to 
guess. 

The princess, with a brave, des- 
perate look on her face, stood be- 
tween them, shouting out in Malay. 

And at last she said in English: 
“You fool, Father, you fool! Touch 
this Englishman and the British will 
take your country and hang you, 
too!” And then only did the sultan 
lower the point of his weapon. 

Now, to make a sewing machine 
do duty for a bicycle is difficult, and 
similarly a life spent among skele- 
tons does not, as a rule, render one 
skilful in the prevention of breaking 
of bones. During those five minutes 
in that harem the professor learned 
what a century of St. Maggs’ would 
never have taught him. He learned, 
for instance, something of how a 
sheep must feel as they lead it to- 
ward the butcher, learned that a 
good lie can be as noble as a bad 
truth, and that some women are 
about the shape of angels; or at least 
he learned that one was in spite of 
her brachycephalic skull. 

“He’s your lover,” yelled the sul- 
tan in bad English. 

“He’s not, nothing of the sort,” 
cried the princess stoutly, her face 
aflame. “He is a holy man from Bri- 
tain. He was my teacher in Bri- 
tain. See his gray hairs!” 

“He has none!” 

It was certainly not the sultan’s 
fault that he hadn’t. 

“T have shown you his photograph 
often, Father,” went on the princess 
more quietly. “He is Professor 
Grebby, the famous .doctor of learn- 
ing. He collects night moths. Once 
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again I will show you the photo- 
graph.” 

She lifted a cushion and actually 
produced the professor’s latest por- 
trait taken in the D. Sc. robes of the 
university. For the portrait of a 
mere professor it was in a remark- 
ably handy place. 

“In pursuit of a night moth,” the 
princess went on, “as I have already 
explained to you once, Father, Pro- 
fessor Grebby ascended to the pal- 
ace roof, not knowing that he re- 
quired your permission to do so, and 
fell through. ds that not so, Pro- 
fessor ?” 

“Quite—quite so,” the professor 
affirmed, taking the cue clumsily. 

“Very strange behavior,” the sul- 
tan commented. 

“Tt is not a bit,” contradicted the 
princess. “All professors do it in 
London. The sultan has been telling 
me,” she went on, “that noises were 
heard in the audience chamber and 
that his men have already taken one 
man, Rosario, the half-caste, prison-- 
er. I have told the sultan that of a 
certainty you had nothing to do with 
this man.” 

The professor was silent. Confu- 
sion covered him. 

“What were you doing, really?” 
she asked.in a whisper, curiosity get- 
ting the better of her, in spite of the 
presence of the sultan. 

“I will write to you,” he stam- 
mered, shamefaced as a guilty school- 
boy. “I will come and see you to- 
morrow. I—” 

He took off his spectacles and 
pulling out a handkerchief began to 
wipe them. Chance brings blessings 
to few, a curse to many. In his per- 
turbation the fact that the stamp was 
stored in the same pocket escaped his 
memory. Out flicked the square of 
cardboard, falling at the sultan’s 
feet. 

“Oh!” cried the princess. “Oh, 
Professor Grebby!” 
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The sultan stooped, picked up the 
fatal evidence of deceit and exam- 
ined it. “You have lied to me,” he 
said contemptuously. And then sud- 
denly in a terrible voice: “Now, 
take your death, insulter of my 
household.” 

He raised the kris again, and the 
professor, shutting both eyes, await- 
ed the stroke, conscious that in a 
manner he had deserved it. 

He awaited the stroke, waited for 
almost a year, so it seemed to him. 
But no stroke came. Instead, he felt 
a pair of soft arms clasp him round 
the neck. 

“If he dies, then I, too,” the prin- 
cess. said in a low voice. “For he is 
my love, although he does not know 
it, has never known it. Now things 
have come to this pass why should I 
deny my love for him? I have al- 
ways loved him. I would rather die 
with him than live without him. 
Strike then if you must; tid’apa, no 
matter. But your kris shall only 
reach his heart through mine.” 

The professor, standing trembling 
there, knew that what she said was 
said in absolute sincerity. And he 
was intensely aware also of the fact 
that, funnily enough, he would not 
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have given that moment for any- 
thing the world could offer, no, not 
even for a complete skeleton of the 
missing link. 

“Come, strike if you must,” cried 
the princess, undaunted. “One blow 
and you lose me, your kingdom, 
everything. Strike if you must. 
Don’t keep us thus in suspense.” 

But the sultan still hesitated. 

“By Allah, I can’t,” he said at last. 
“I will give you a chance. Yes, I 
will, even though my household bear 
the brand of shame by my doing so. 
Choose now, then, Englishman, mar- 
riage to this my daughter, or death.” 

The brain of a rabbit, much less 
that of an eminent anthropologist, 
would have been competent to make 
a choice in the circumstances. The 
professor .wavered not a second. 

“Will you marry me, Miss 
Smith?” he asked. 

“T will,” the princess answered, 
without the slightest hesitation. 

And so far Professor Grebby, now 
official adviser to the Sultan of Bur- 
remboo and greatest authority on the 
orangoutang, has never regretted 
the annexing of that postage stamp. 
Which, when you consider the mat- 
ter, is extremely wicked of him. 
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A Voice “THRoucH THE Arr” 


NE cannot help thinking of it 

in that way, reading of the 
wireless telephone, particularly when 
almost every newspaper speaks of 
“transmitting sound” for thousands 
of miles. 

It is not, however, the voice which 
is transmitted by the new process, 
but an electro-magnetic force, or 
vibration of the ether. 

Complicated in its apparatus, the 
principle of wireless telephony is as 
simple as that of wireless telegraphy. 
In the latter, what is known as a 
“damped wave” in the ether is sent 
forth from the sending station. 
Long and short successions of these 
“damped waves,” when “picked up” 
at distant stations, become audible in 
a telephone receiver as a succession 
of long and short clicks or noises, 
readily translatable into letters and 
words. 

A “damped wave” starts at its 
maximum, rapidly decreases the 
amplitude of such vibrations, and 
dies away to nothing at a distance 
depending primarily upon the force 
with which the ether was first dis- 
turbed by the electric spark, the loud 
cracking noise of which heralds the 
sending of a wireless message. 

The vibration of the ether so set 
up may be compared to the vibration 
of the air set up by the striking of a 


bell. The stronger the stroke, the 
louder the sound, and the further it 
will carry. 

But to send out a succession of 
vibrations which rapidly die away, 
produces in the receiving instrument 
only clicks. Vibrations which vary 
as the sound of speech varies re- 
quire a totally different sort of 
electrical impulse. Voice is a con- 
tinuous sound, and the current 
which, varying as it varies, must 
“carry” it, must also be continuous. 

So in wireless telephony, the first 
requisite is a disturbance of the 
ether propagated in continuous, not 
“damped” waves. It is accomplished 
by using “high frequency” electric 
currents, in which the cycles or 
alternations in the direction of the 
current are thousands per second. 

But here comes an apparent im- 
passe. The telephone responds to 
variations in a direct current. Alter- 
nating current makes the telephone 
sing or buzz. Yet an alternating cur- 
rent is the only kind the wireless 
engineer can use to propagate 
continuous electro-magnetic waves 
through the ether. 

But ingenuity has conquered the 
problem. An alternating current is 
employed of such tremendously high 
frequency, forty or fifty thousand 
cycles per second, that the telephone 
cannot respond to it. A sound made 
with fifty thousand vibrations per 
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second would be beyond the capacity 
of our ears to hear; as a matter of 
fact, the telephone diaphragm cannot 
vibrate so rapidly. 

Properly connected with the aérial 
—the wires which swing between the 
familiar tall masts—powerful ap- 
paratus disturbs the ether with a con- 
tinuous high frequence wave train. If 
now a detector—the little apparatus 
which is affected by such vibrations 
of the ether—is connected to a tele- 
phone head-piece at some receiving 
station, nothing will be heard save a 
single click when the wave train first 
strikes the detector, for the vibra- 
tions are too rapid for the telephone 
to do more than recognize change in 
the etheric conditions. 

But if some way is found of vary- 
ing the amplitude of successions of 
the waves in the continuous wave 
train, then the telephone will recog- 
nize those varying amplitudes and 
produce sounds equivalent to the 
changes. 

It is in this way that the wireless 
telephone works, by producing waves 
in the wave train. Suitably con- 
nected with the sending apparatus, a 
telephone transmitter varies the 
amplitudes of the wave train by 
means of the human voice, exactly 
as the common telephone varies the 
intensity of a wire-carried direct cur- 
rent by the vibrations of speech. A 
telephone transmitter is simply a 
diaphragm and a _ small electric 
magnet, the current in which varies 
in intensity according to the position 
of the diaphragm. When the 


diaphragm vibrates, the electric cur- 
producing  cor- 


rent fluctuates, 
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responding fluctuations in _ the 
magnets in the telephone receiver. 
In turn, these make the diaphragm in 
the receiver fluctuate, vibrating the 
air, and causing audible sounds, cor- 
responding to the original vibrations 
of human speech. 

The etheric wave train of enor- 
mous rapidity of vibration fluctuates 
in intensity much more slowly, ac- 
cording to the fluctuations of in- 
tensity of the voice speaking into the 
transmitter. The detector, which is 
what is known as a “rectifying” in- 
strument, because it has the curious 
property of rectifying the alternating 
etheric wave train into a direct one, 
passes these changes on to the tele- 
phone, where they reproduce in 
audible sounds by transmuting 
electro-magnetic vibrations into 
physical vibrations of a diaphragm 
which vibrates the air and—we 
hear. 

The principles of wireless tele- 
phony are not new; they have been 
known for many years. It is only 
recently, however, that practice has 
progressed to a point where currents 
of sufficiently high frequency, and 
apparatus which can vary the in- 
tensity of these high frequency cur- 
rents are available. The wonderful 
success which has attended the re- 
cent experiments, of which all the 
world knows, is a tribute not only to 
the men who “invented” it—to use 
the common phrase—but to all those 
electrical engineers whose work in all 
departments of electrical science has 
made the new and powerful ap- 
paratus, the new and dainty detect- 
ors, a possibility. 
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INFRINGING 

One morning little Mary hung 
about the kitchen continually bother- 
ing the busy cook to death. The 
cook lost patience finally. 

“Clear out o’ here, ye sassy little 
brat!” she shouted, thumping the ta- 
ble with a rolling-pin. 

The little girl gave the cook a 
haughty look. 

“I never allow anyone but my 
mother to’speak to me like that,’ she 
said. — Pittsburgh Chronicle-Tele- 
graph. 

CAUSE AND EFFECT 

Mr. W. K. Haselden, the well- 
known cartoonist, tells the following 
story: 

“A man coming out of prison after 
ten years’ penal servitude asked what 
was going on in the world. 

“Well, there’s most of Europe 
fighting, and the pubs are closed at 
ten in London,’ he was told. 

“‘Go on!’ exclaimed the ex-con- 
vict. ‘Well, I never! Fancy the 
pubs closing early having such an 
effec’ !’ "—Tit-Bits. 

ADv. 

“Quick, Watson, the needle,” 
chuckled Sherlock Holmes, and he 
slowly wound up the Victrola again. 
—Dartmouth Jack o’ Lantern. 


DIFFICULT 
Indignant Professor: “Quit this 
quibbling, sir! Who was King 
Henry VIII? Answer ‘yes’ or ‘no.’” 
—Pennsylvania Punch Bowl. 


A Dainty ToucH 
“And her mean husband thinks 
she’s extravagant.” 
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“Why ” 
“Just because she insists on hav- 
ing Fido’s monogram stamped on his 


dog-biscuits.”—Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. 
ForRTUNES OF WAR 
First Recruit: “What do you 


think of the major, Bill?” 

Second Recruit: “’E’s a change- 
able kind o’ bloke. Last night I says 
to ‘im, ‘’Oo goes there?” An’ he 
says, ‘Friend!’ an’ to-day ’e ’ardly 
knows me.”—Punch. 


SHADES OF HENDRYK! 
Salesman: “Why not try one of 
our Rip Van Winkle rugs, madam.” 
Prospective Purchaser: “What 
kind are they?” 
Salesman: “They have an unusu- 
ally long nap.”—ZJndianapolis Star. 


A YALE Jest 

Soph.: “How does it happen you 
came to Harvard? I thought your 
father was a Yale man.” 

Fresh.: “He was. He wanted me 
to go to Yale; I wanted to go to 
Princeton. We had an argument and 
he finally told me to go to H—.”— 
Yale Record. 


Last RESORT 

A Scotch minister in need of funds 
thus conveyed his intentions to his 
congregation : 

“Weel, friends, the kirk is urgently - 
in need of siller, and as we have 
failed to get money honestly we will 
have to see what a bazaar can do 
for us.”—Tit-Bits. 


MEAN OF HER 
Naomi: “What do you think? 
Gwendolyn positively refuses to give 
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What Muriel Learned 


—for $2.00 
How a Little Bird Told Her 1,000 Secrets 


RIEL is a thie year’s débutante. You can 
see that for yourself by looking at the clever 
sketch which our artist has drawn of her. 
Muriel’s eyes are measurably wide open. 

She can usually find her way home in the dark. She 
knows precisely who’s who in New York, also what’s 
what, and approximately when’s when, and usually 
how’s how. She needs no Baedeker, or pocket com- 
pass, or tufted homing pigeon to show her the way 
to the opera, to Sherry’s, to the best music, the 
prettiest frocks, the newest motors, the most amusing 
costume balls, and even the most sinister cabarets. 
New York is her oyster. Shealways carries an oyster- 
knife ready to open it. The entertaining side of 
New York life is an open book to her. Observe her 
sunny smile, her wayward curls, her bold, bright eyes. 
The red wheels of the hansoms on Fifth Avenue are 
not more bright than are her carmine lips. The gleam- 
ing facgade of St. Patrick’s Cathedral is not more 
white than is her pretty, powdered nose. Muriel is, in 
short, a self-starter—an indubitable eight-cylinder girl. 


Ten of the 1,000 Secrets 


1 How long—to a second—a 
@ young man waiting for a 


2 Why Cezanne and Arthur B. Davieshave 
he to revolutionize modern painting. 
3 How many of champagne 400 men 
will drink ata y dress dance at Sherry’s. 
4 How to enter an opera box without em- 
barrassment, and leave it without stumbli 





S Why the vogue of futurist music 
has been up on so-called dissonances. 
6 How, at a Broadway cabaret, to tell a 
lady from a chorus girl. 


‘7 What scrapes the Freudian theory of 
dreams can get a good little girl into. 

8 How to get into the Domino room at Bus- 
tanoby’s, after three A. M. 


© How to work your way, und 
-Hotel from the Manhattan. 


10 What is talked about today in 
being y 


the grand loomiest, and most 
Bb i cnckiks cf Aanolen ond Eeond. 


UT, reader, perhaps you will ask: ‘“‘Who és 
Muriel’s little Bird?’’ Well, that’s an easy one. 

The little bird is orly a symbol—a symbol of knowl- 
edge, of wisdom, of omniscience. Its real name is 
Vanity Fair—a magazine that is forever on the wing, 
that flies everywhere, that unlocks every secret, 
answers every question, solves every dilemma. It is 
published monthly at 25 cents a copy, $3 a year. 
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LITTLE MURIEL, THE DEBUTANTE, 
AND HER HIGHLY-TRAINED BIRD 


AKE the cream of your favorite 

magazines of the theatre, sport, 
books, art. Add the sprightly qualitics 
of such publications as The Sketch, The 
Tatler and La Vie Parisienne with some- 
thing of Broadway and Fifth Avenue— 
all within beautiful color covers — and 
you havea a idea of Vanity Fair. 
And, best of all, a very special introduc- 
tory offer places this journal of joy on 
your reading table for the rest of 1916 
—nearly a full year—for only $2. 


Tear Off This Coupon! — 


— tm 


err 

















In writing to advertisers, kindly mention MgBrrnr’s. 


NAMB. cccccccsccccecercvesecscccecice sececcces 


VANITY FAIR, 449 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Please enter my subscription to VANITY FAIR 
for the rest of 1916, beginning with the current 
issue, at the special $2 rate offered to readers of 
this magazine. Mail me the current issue at 
once. I enclose the $2 herewith (OR) I will remit 
$2 on receipt of your bill the first of the month, 


se0e 











a talk on Bergson at our club next 


week.” 
Diana—‘“What 
give?” 


reason did she 


Naomi: “None at all! Only said - 


she didn’t know anything about 
Bergson !”—Judge. 


DISCIPLINE 

A certain woman demands instant 
and unquestioning obedience from 
her children. One afternoon a storm 
came up and she sent her little son 
John to close the trap leading to the 
flat roof of the house. 

“But, Mother,” began John. 

“John, I told you to shut the trap!” 

“Yes, but, Mother—” 

“John, shut that trap!” 

“All right, Mother, if you say so— 
but—” 

“John!” 

Whereupon John slowly climbed 
the stairs and shut the trap. Two 
hours later the family gathered for 
dinner, but Aunt Mary, who was 
staying with the mother, did not ap- 
pear. The mother did not have to 
ask many questions. John answered 
the first one. 

“Mother, she is on the roof.”— 
New York Times. 


A Larce Dose 

Oswald: “My love for you is like 
the deep blue sea—” 

Clarissa (for such was her name) : 
“And I take it with the correspond- 
ing amount of salt.”—University of 
Michigan Gargoyle. 


Happy Fate 
“What disposition is made of the 
children of the couple?” 
“They will spend six months with 
the servants of each parent.”—Puck. 


Not BACKWARD 
Country School-teacher: “You 
notice that boy who stands at the 
foot of his class? Well, last sum- 
mer he was the brightest boy in 
school.” 


WALNUTS AND WINE 


Committeeman: “He is now. I 
notice the foot of the class is nearest 
the stove.”—Puck. 


EASILY SATISFIED _ 


“At the time the accident oc- 
curred she was motoring with her 
cousin and had stepped out of the 
car and was standing on the road 
when another car swept by, striking 
her. She received a compound frac- 
ture of the left thigh and two broken 
ribs on the left side. The attending 
physicians pronounce her condition 
satisfactory.”—From the New York 
Times. 

A New ATTAck 

“Excuse me, sir,” said the pan- 
handler, shuffling up to Dubbleigh’s 
side, “but you couldn’t let me have 
fifteen dollars, could you?” 

“Fifteen dollars?” echoed Dubb- 
leigh. “Great Scott, man; do you 
for one moment suppose I’d be fool 
enough to give you fifteen dollars?” 

“No, chief—I didn’t,” said the 
panhandler, “but I sort o’ hoped 
you'd regard it as a kind of personal 
assessment and swear off fourteen 
ninety, leavin’ me with a dime to the 
good !” 

He got it—Chicago Herald. 


A PASSPORT 


The Archbishop of Canterbury 
was to officiate at an important serv- 
ice in London. The main entrance 
to the Abbey was opened, and a great 
space roped off so that the dignitaries 
might alight from their equipages un- 
molested. When a dusty four-wheel- 
er crossed the square, driven by a 
fat, red-faced cabby, bobbies rushed 
out to head him off. 

“Get out of ’ere,” one of them 
called briskly. “This entrance is re- 
served for the Archbishop.” 

With a wink and a backward jerk 


of his thumb the irrepressible cabby 


replied cheerfully : 
“I ’ave the old duffer inside.”— 
Christian Register. 
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=| To Wiliam Allen White 

>| must be given credit for || 
>| domg the unusual. In |f 
-| “The One: A Pharisee,” |F 
© | he has written an intensely |F 
| interesting moder parable |~ 


with human-being characters 
and a dramatic climax that 
clinches a powerful moral. It 
is the sort of story that he who 
thinks should read. The first 
chapter (it is a three-part serial) | _ 
will be published early in March in 
@ Ded 
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416 West 13th Street, New York City 
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WALNUTS 


IMPROPRIETY 


An elderly Philadelphia lady, a 
church member, active in: good 
works, but quite conservative, went 
to San Francisco to visit relatives 
and see the Fair. A few days before 
Billy Sunday began his revival there, 
a niece asked her: 

“Aunty, you saw Billy Sunday in 
Philadelphia last winter, didn’t you?” 

“Yes.” 

“He starts here next Sunday,” 
said the girl. “I suppose I ought to 
go, oughtn’t I?” 

“Why, yes,” said the old lady. 
“You ought to hear him, certainly— 
but it don’t seem like a nice thing to 
do on the Sabbath.”—Everybody’s. 


Tue DEAR» THINGS 
“How do you like 


Evangeline : 
my new hat?” 

Caroline: “I think it is charming. 
I had one just like it last year.”— 
Philadelphia Evening Ledger. 


AFTER THE FALL 
Observant Kiddy: “Oh, look at 
that funny man, Mother. He’s sit- 
ting on the sidewalk talkin’ to a 
banana-peel !”—Judge. 
FonD 
“Why all these toots as you pass 
that village?” inquired the fireman. 
“Toots is my wife’s pet name,” 
explained the engineer.—Kansas City 
Journal. 
APPROPRIATE 
“Some people are humorous with- 
our even knowing it.” 
“As when, for instance?” 
“Here’s a man advertises a lec- 
ture on “The Panama Canal,’ illus- 
trated with slides.”—Chicago Herald. 


HunGry 

“Your wife’s dinner-parties are al- 
ways beautiful affairs.” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Cumrox. “At 
first people didn’t seem to want to 
come to ’em, but I guess mebbe the 
high cost of living is making a dif- 
ference.”—Washington Star. 





AND WINE 


A FEMINIST 


The dull boy in the class unexpect- 
edly distinguished himself in a recent 
history examination. The question 
ran, “How and when was slavery 
introduced into America?” To this 
he replied: 

“No women had come over to the 
early Virginia colony. The planters 
wanted wives to help with the work. 
In 1619 the London Company sent 
over a ship-load of girls. The plant- 
ers gladly married them, and slavery 
was introduced into America.”— 
Youth's Companion. 


A Lost Lams 


William Dean Howells, at,a din- 
ner in Boston, said of modern Amer- 
ican letters: 

“The average popular novel shows 
on the novelist’s part an ignorance of 
his trade which reminds me of a 
New England clerk. 

“In a New England village I en- 
tered the main street department- 
store one afternoon and said to the 
clerk at the book counter: 

“*Let me have, please, the letters 
of Charles Lamb.’ 

“*Post-office - right across the 
street, Mr. Lamb,’ said the clerk, 
with a naive, brisk smile.”—ZJllus- 
trated Sunday Magazine. 


No Sports TO SHARE 

An old negro was charged with 
chicken stealing, and the judge said: 

“Where’s your lawyer, uncle?” 

“Ain’t got none, Jedge.” 

“But you ought to have one,” re- 
turned the Court. “I'll assign one to 
defend you.” 

“No, sah, no, sah, please don’t do 
dat,” begged the defendant. 

“Why not?” persisted the Judge. 
“It won’t cost you anything. Why 
don’t you want a lawyer?” 

“Well, Ah’ll tell yo,’ Jedge,” said 
the old man confidentially. “Ah 
wants ter enj’y dem chickens mah- 
self.” —Ladies’ Home Journal. 





